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QUEEN OF THE COUNTY. 



EARLIEST RECOLLECTIONS. 

In my father's nursery were born twelve little girls. Two 
went early home. The other ten grew up, married, and ful- 
lilled their several duties, we will hope, to the best of their 
ability. Alas I judging by myself, the second living, the 
fourth in order of birth, I look back to that nursery, and 
mourn that through my long life I have done so little. Is 
this the natural feeling of age, that it should be full of regrets ? 
Regrets for lost opportunities — for moments wasted — for 
gifts neglected — for warnings unheeded ? 'Tis well that we 
have an old age to gather up the remembrance of all the im- 
done things of our lives, that we may repent ere we die. 'Tis 
well to soften the asperity of decay by recalling the follies of 
our own youth. 'Tis well to remember that we have been 
young, that we may know how old age should look kindly 
and forbearingly on youthhood. Let age regret, but let it also 
use its regrets for the good of all around. 

Our nurseries formed part of an old-faehioned rectory in 
tbe North of England. 

The day nursery looked into the world ; it was a square 
room, with two windows on one side, two high chests of 
drawers on another, in which we had* each an individual right 
to a large and a small drawer. A long table on the third side, 
and a wide, old-fashioned, Dutch tiled fireplace on the fourth. 
The bars of the grate came out in a curve, bright as silver, 
and two substantial hobs gave a dignity and breadth to tlie 
fireplace. It was one of our childish delights to see the nur- 
sery-maid do up the fire. First, the ashes were all raked on fc 
of the bottom bar — then all the bars were swept, and the 
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hobs. Then '^nubs" (as Bell called them) of coals, shining 
black nubs, were piled on in a most artistic manner, and sput- 
tered out at once into little merry blazes. Then Bell swept 
out the hearth with a vigor and a routing that letl not an 
atom of dust or ashes in the remotest comer. Why Bell 
never burned her red arms, or why they never fizzed, as we 
had seen legs of mutton fizz in the kitfchen, was always a won- 
der to us. She was reckless in her manner of doing up that 
fire — for if a red-hot cinder dared to fall, after she had swept 
up the hearth, she coolly took it up in her fingers, and tossed 
it back. The toss seemed occasioned more because it had 
fallen at an unpropitious moment, than because it was hot. 
We concluded, as soon as we were old enough to read of 
them, that Bell was born a salamander, though what a sala- 
mander really meant we were at a loss to determine. But to 
return to the fire. After Bell had sifted out the largest ashes, 
and banked them up behind the "nubs," where they soon 
sent out a ruddy glow, she proceeded to perform what we 
considered the most interesting part of the whole ceremony. 
She went to the cupboard, and brought out an old pipkin, 
generally much chipped and ill used. Within this was some 
lumpish gray stulf, half liquid, half solid, with a disreputable 
bit of old carpet, old mat, old flannel, remnants of our old 
cloaks, in fact, any thing that no one else would touch. Bell 
proceeded to saturate the health, to dab those places vacated 
by a Dutch tile, to flop the two hobs, and apparently make a 
most hideous mess of the whole thing. Then came our 
pleasure — we crowded round to see. First appeared, in 
the sea of slush, a little snow-white island; then another: 
these joined a dozen more, suddenly, until, as if by magic, the 
hearth, the hobs, the Dutch tiled vacuums, shone out white as 
sugar, pure as snow. While this metamorphosis ensued, Bell, 
with another piece of objectionable cloth, had wrenched the 
fire-irons, each in its turn, round and round. Then, as if 
they were desperately wicked, she flung them into their usual 
ct)rner8, with a violence that seemed to declare she would 
have nothing more to do with them. Finally, she threw her- 
self on to the high nursery fender, and polishing the brass 
rim, with apparently her whole body, she thrust it into its 
place, with a vehemence that seemed to say, " Stir, if ye dar." 
So restricting as regarded us, the great nursery fender was 
helpless in the hands of Bell. 

On one side of the fireplace hung an instrument of dire 
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import to lis, pamely, the taws. The taws coDsisted of a 
long piece of leather, cut into six smaller strips. Some of us 
were more intiimately connected with the taws than we liked,, 
for they were very handy for nurse's use, and nurse's temper 
was equally ready to avail herself of them. We regarded 
this side of the fireplace with dislike, but the other with awe. 
For there was a deep closet or recess on that side, wherein 
was a blocked-up window. Light was taxed in those days. 
Also a great cupboard, in which was kept all the nursery 
crockery and stores, with a place at the bottom for coals and 
sticks. 

In the daytime we had no fear of this recess. But at night, 
at the precise time when we were all dressed ready for a sum- 
mons to go down to " dessert," when Bell scurried oiff to what 
she called " right hersel," and nurse went down to the pan- 
try, ostensibly to find out when dinner was over, generally 
being in such good time, dinner could only be going in, when 
I was left in charge of the whole, nursery, and the snjallest 
baby asleep in its cradle in particular, then we began to have 
an awe of the left side of the fireplace. ' By the ruddy fire- 
light (being allowed no candle), we sat and watched the recess, 
all as nearly huddled together as was consistent with the fear 
of tumbling our frocks. For at this time, out of a little mys- 
terious hole that we could see, from underneath the coal and 
stick closet, from behind the closed-up window, little bright- 
eyed, nimble mice took entire possession of the recess, and 
enacted all sorts of gambols and vagaries, in a very ghostly 
and inconceivable manner. 

With fascinated eyes we watched them : if one ventured 
so far as to touch the edge of the carpet, a universal dismay 
was silently exchanged through the eyes among us. But if 
they came beyond -. — if^ with a daring that made our hearts 
quake, they ventured in a body a full yard across the carpet, 
then we rose with a simultaneous flutter, and all that could 
fled to the safe refuge of chairs and tables. I alone dared not 
leave the cradle ; I'must remain to save baby, as I could not 
lift her cradle out of danger, and to take her up out of it would 
have brought the other side of the fireplace into speedy com- 
petition with the mice side. In other words, I should have 
felt the taws; and I only made up my mind which I disliked 
most, the right or the left side of the fireplace, as I felt the 
effects of the taws or the fears of the mice. We never 
learned, by the sudden vanishing of the enemy upon our 
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moying, that they might be as frightened of us as we of them. 
On the contrary, we regarded this inexplicable disappearance 
as the most alarmnig thing of all. Where had they gone f ' 
We did not see them go. Could they make themselves in- 
visible? Were they in the cradle? concealed in our clothes? 
any thing and every thing, but that they had scrambled back 
to their respective homes. When I left the nursery, ten years 
old, this awful matter was still inexplicable. 

Our nursery had two large windows, and, because they 
looked out into the road, they had been modernized. The 
casements had been taken away, sashes put in, with strong 
bars across, for the presumed safety of the children. As far 
as ray safety was concerned, I can solemnly affirm, these bars 
never prevented my putting my head out as far as I liked, to 
the imminent peril of dislocating my neck, or leaving an ear 
behind. On one occasion, three of us were in such danger, 
all jammed together ; it was thought at one time nurse must 
send for the blacksmith to extricate us. Nothing but the 
occasion being an extraordinary one saved us all from a 
severe application of taws for thus alarming her. The occa- 
sion was this. 

Our father and mother were very hospitable people. At 
certain seasons of the year they had certain parties or clubs 
to dine with them. Sometimes it was the mayor and corpo- 
ration ; then there was the literary society dinner, and again 
the twenty-four elders' dinner; at each and all of which we 
appeared at dessert highly charmed ; and if not able to ap- 
preciate the pride with which our mother showed us ofl^ we 
were not without a very sensible impression as to the delights 
of almonds and raisins, candied peel, preserved ginger, with 
famous figs (such as one never sees now), all of which we 
only saw and tasted on these great occasions. 

A dinner to the mayor and corporation was impending. 
We knew of this fact, because papa called us all down to the 
hall to see a live turtle that had be^n sent to him as a pres- 
ent for the occasion ; also the giver had promised to send his 
cook to dress it. To our infantile minds, the notion of eating 
:my thing that alive was so hideous, was simply disgusting. 
We felt a great deal for the people that had to eat it, and 
could not reconcile to our minds that our kind father and 
mother should propose to feed them on such a beast. But 
they surveyed it themselves with so much complacency, and 
spoke of those invited as persons who would felicitate them- 
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selves when they heard of the treat in store, that we shifted 
our pity from them on to the shoulders of the cook. 

What that cook would have to endure before he (we heard 
him mentioned as a he) transformed that horrible thing into 
a piece of nice roasted beef (our Sunday dinner, as well as 
principal idea of what was good, with Yorkshire pudding and 
browned potatoes), occupied our minds night and day. 

We were constantly on the watch for his arrival. The 
nursery windows commanded the ingress and egress of both 
front and back doors, as well as a telescopic view of the i)rin- 
cipal street to the house, over one corner of the churchyard. 

We had a sort of vague idea of letting liim know we sym- 
pathized with him. If he came at a propitious moment, per- 
haps we might drop him a bit of our plum bread lunch, served 
at eleven o'clock. 

But when least prepared for it, Bell cries out, " Ech me, 
but if there isn't the mayor's coach coming oop Ripelgate, 
wi' summut awfu' inside ! 

Up we all jumped, opened the windows, crammed our 
heads out, three of us through the bars. It was the mayor's 
coach — we caught glimpses of the "awfu"' thing inside. 
They drove up to the front door; a parley ensued; the word 
"cook" was mentioned. Nothing got out; the door was 
shut, the coach wheeled round, and in wheeling we caught a 
full and perfect view of a creature inside, totally black in the 
fece, with a white linen cap. The coach drew up at the back 
door; we stretched out to look farther; the door opened, and 
out got a black creature, grinning, and bowing, and gesticu- 
lating ; and, to our dismay, the back door opened, the coach 
door shut, the coach drove away empty, and the black man 
entered our walls, and was now withm the house. No won- 
der we had all got fast in the bars, and, in our struggles.to 
release ourselves, partially forgot our fright at the black cook, 
in our fright at being nearly choked. 

If I remember right, the mayor and corporation, as well as 
our father and mother, all made excellent dinners, and enjoyed 
themselves very much. I know we had each a tiny sip of 
lime punch, which was so good we would have tasted again, 
even had we been told it was soup concocted from the beast 
by the black cook. 

The churchyard was a very large one, and the great town 
church stood at the extreme end. Our father used to take us 
up in his arms, and say, — 
1* 
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•* See, my children, what a view God has given you. Yon 
can see beyond the grave. Let my children think, and pic- 
ture to themselves, whenever they look at the churchyard, 
what is like the world beyond." 

As for me, I saw my own tombstone there. Eveiy time I 
went to church, I passed a little gravestone with my name 
on, and my rank in the family, as second daughter to my fa- 
ther. I held that place now, and she who had it before me 
was gone away to the other world, of which we had to think. 
It was a world of spirits or angels, as we knew — the world 
which it was our desire, and must be our endeavor, to reach. 
There was but one road to it, which was narrow and straight. 
My little sister had found it, and gone straight there. 

Was it because she had some virtue in her that I did not 
possess? One little sister had merely opened her eyes on 
this world, and closed them again ; but she whose place I oc- 
cupied had lived some time. 

I always spoke to her, in my heart, as often as I passed. I 
asked her if she was pleased with me ; if I was doing what 
she wished. I was desirous to please her, and felt an inward 
happiness, that somehow I was mysteriously linked to an 
angel in another world. 

On Sunday evenings, the church was lighted up with dim 
candles, making its vastness more vast (gas was not much 
used then, if invented) ; the organ pealed more solemnly ; 
our father's voice had a distant warning sound in it. I liked 
to look up and fancy I saw angels listening up in the great 
roof; and one soft pair of eyes, that beamed in sisterly love, 
more particularly at me. I don't know that I was a good 
child. I think I was naughty, when tempted to be so ; but I 
never lost the impression that I was answerable to an angel 
in heaven for performing her part in the world. The little 
tombstone was like a conscience to me. 

Our night nursery was a large one, with beams across it; 
it opened into a smaller one, called, par excellence, the young 
ladies' rooni. Both rooms had casemented windows, at which 
the sprays of ivy tapped in the night, in a fiiendly and confi- 
dential manner, while flocks of sparrows rushed out in the early 
morning, with shai-p, bustling wings, and noisy, quarrelsome 
twitterings, as if their whole household were overwhelmed 
with a sudden and unforeseen domestic misfortune. The last 
time I saw that room, it was piled up to the beams with the 
dust, rubbish, and gatherings of the garret of a railway sta- 
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tion. Plenty of noise^ of whisilings^ sereams, and puffings 
from nerer quick engiiaes; but no sparrows, no ivy, not a 
twig left. 

Nurse was great at soap and water. She thought every 
thing in life should begin and end in soap and water. She 
scrubbed us as if we had been floors. As we each emerged 
out of her sinewy hard hands we rejoiced that the most pain- 
ful part of the day was over, and five of us prepared to go 
and read the Psalms of the day to papa, while he shaved. 
This was a pleasant duty. Papa, whether in his dressing* 
gown, his face enveloped in soap, or dressed, waiting for us, 
was always pleased at our appearance. We never seemed 
to come amiss, but were sure to be greeted with some little 
quaint joke, that made us forget the soap suds in our eyes 
and nurse's hard hand. Moreover, there was a little money 
transaction enacted at this time, upon which part of the 
happiness of the day depended. One of us always received, 
after we had read the Psalms, the sum of a halfpenny, some- 
times a penny. We have even experienced the delight of 
two^ or even more. 

It was supposed that papa gave this vast sum as a reward 
to the best reader. 

But, imperceptibly, it dawned upon us that the best reader 
did not so often get it. We have made happy dashes at long 
words, glibly run over a familiar verse, and made successful, 
though amazing, guesses at proper names, — all without a 
reward. 

- A reverent manner, a perception of the sense at the risk of 
orthography, an absorbed attention, very often got a penny, 
notwithstanding fiiultless pronunciation. 

Some little eyes watched papa's razor, nervously nearing 
his nose, and thus lost their places." 

Others, thinking their turn a long way ofl^ ventured to 
count his shoes (papa never had a pair of boots in his 
life), and if the number of gaiters hanging on pegs above 
matched the number of Bhoes. They were always discovered 
counting. 

Again, there was a round mirror, that had the effect of 
making us the broadest faced, oddest looking children ever 
seen. The temptation to see if we had grown any thinner, in 
the estimation of this mirror, was great, even to the eldest 
ones. 

On birthdays, which papa was so wonderfully clever as 
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never to forget, his wardrobe was opened,- and from the up- 
permost shelf he took from peacefal repose a very fierce 
sword. That it was of a savage nature we know, because, be- 
sides its own scabbard, it was encased in a bag of wash-leather, 
which again was guarded by one of green baize. When 
drawn forth it was very bright and dazzling, and so delightful 
was the interesting ceremony of seeing it taken out of its 
bags we should have been glad had there been several more. 
It was so sharp and bright, we thought, had it a mind to do 
so, it could easily cut through its own scabbard and the two 
bags. Therefore, for safety, more would have been desirable, 
let alone the additional pleasure to us of lengthening the in- 
teresting ceremony of un bagging it. 

It belonged originally to our grandfather, and had been 
worn by him at the Bristol riots, many years ago. As papa 
bagged it up again, he always pronounced, in a solemn tone 
— placing it back in honorable repose, — 

" Perhaps this sword has killed a man." 

Prepared as we were for this announcement, constant repe- 
tition never weakened its effect. We felt sure it was a good 
sword — a sword made to kill wicked people. Of course, so 
good a sword had done its duty. 

After leaving papa, we went to breakfast. 

On one long table, against the wall, were seven little mugs 
of rather blue milk, and seven large lumps of bread. I am 
trying to remember if we ever had butter on those lumps of 
bread. I think not. Nurse was very fond of buttered toast. 
Her table was round, and near the fire. One baby sat on her 
knee, and she who had been baby sat on a high chair at her 
side. Bell took her breakfast in the recess after nurse had 
finished, under difficult circumstances too, as there was neither 
chair or table, only the shelf of the closet. Baby, on nuree's 
knee, was at that age when a laudable anxiety to know the 
meaning of every thing develops itself. Through the medium 
of her fingers she was making all sorts of discoveries. Now 
they were pattering over nurse's buttered toast, in a minute 
they were in the sugar basin, then they wandered to a glit- 
tering knife, grasping, with baby bravery, the sharp blade. 
Finally they popped themselves into nurse's cup of hot tea, 
and of course upset it. 

Old baby, who seems to us to have been the first baby that 
ever was born, hears baby proper's scream of dismay with a 
certain satisfaction. She explains, in language that borders 
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upon the unknown tongue to us, that this sad catastrophe was 
no' more than what might be expected from the awful her 
havior of baby ever since she got up. Though desirous to 
teach her how to behave, and having, at great trouble to hen 
self, set her a very good example, baby has gone on all tho 
morning in a heedless and defiant manner. Now, even while 
nurse is wiping up the great slop she has made, and she is 
listening with much sagacity to old baby's lecture, she laughs 
a little laugh of defiance, and thrusts her still tingling fingers 
into nurse's butter. Nurse is easily angered through her 
butter. So baby is scolded, slightly shaken, and popped 
upon the floor. She sulks for a minute, but catching sight of 
old baby's warning face peeping round, she petulantly turns 
away, and sighting the coal-scuttle, takes advantage of nurse's 
devotion to tea and buttered toast, and with marvellous ra- 
pidity wriggles herself to it. In a few minutes she has made 
herself the dirtiest little baby ever seen. 

"Ay, but yer aggravating!" exclaims nurse, and carries 
her off, to be washed and dressed again. 

The rectory had a large garden attached to it, appended 
to one side of the house, like a wind-blown flag. There was 
a long walk from end to end — up and down it eleven times 
made a mile. At the lower end the garden took a sudden 
turn upwards. Near the house it took a similar turn down- 
wards. In this latter part lived thirteen apple-trees. I don't 
remember that they ever bore apples, but perhaps that was 
not their fault, for we were surrounded by smoke of all kinds. 
Amongst these apple-trees there was a venerable pump. We 
delighted to pump very hard for a minute or two, then, rush- 
ing down to the wall that bounded the garden, we peeped 
over, and waited with nervous delight for the water which we 
had pumped to come with a sudden noisy rush through a hole 
in the wall. We have done this every day for months, and it 
does not seem to mo we ever tired of it. 

Our grandmamma had given us a carriage suited to the 
exigencies of so many children. It was of circular form ; five, 
even six, could sit inside. Two pulled, which, by some hallu- 
cination peculiar to our brains, was supposed to be the most 
honorable situation of all. Three pushed behind, which was 
a duty also much coveted — because, Vhen urged by great 
tugging, shrieking, and pushing, together with the advantage 
of an incline, the family coach was propelled into something 
like speed, the three pushers jumped on the bar behind, and 
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shouted in triumph that they were having a ride as well as 
the others. 

No flowers grew in the garden, for the same reason that 
the apple-trees would not bear apples ; but we had a beech 
hedge in one part of it, whose tender green leaves afforded us 
much delight as if they were flowers, until they became smoke- 
dried. We were also greatly interested in the strange chrys- 
alis things, that hung in every variety from venerable old cur- 
rant trees, nailed against the wall, and which never had any 
thing else hanging on them. 

Our garden had two arbors ; one, a dark, infelicitous den, 
much frequented by spiders and earwigs ; the other, on the 
highest, most open, and sunniest part of the garden ; wide, 
large, enriched by a green bench, ornamented by a wild cle- 
matis, and inhabited by Adam and Eve. This statue, of 
apparently very youthful art, presented Adam on one side, 
with a very blooming complexion, a hooked nose, a long open 
gown, displaying the costume of a blue-coat boy of the pres- 
ent day; Eve, on the other, attached so indissolubly to Adam, 
that they were indeed one and united from head to heel, had 
not so decided a complexion, and had lost her nose before 
our day. But she had an elaborate headdress, the remains of 
gilt ear-rings, an attempt at a ru^ a flowered gown, clocked 
stockings, and high-heeled shoes. 

It was our pastime to divide, and take to imaginary living 
in either arbor. By common consent, being the oldest and 
strongest, — our eldest sister did not live with us, — I was 
always obliged to take Earwig Cottage as my tenement, for 
there was a mysterious door close by, with a great lock in it 
and two bolts, which we knew led into an evil and dark 
scene. Indeed, whenever we had some one on whom we 
could depend, jxs regarded strength and courage, we were 
morbidly desirous always to have this door opened, that we 
might peep out and challenge danger. We challenged in 
vain, while we feared the door, when alone, as much as if a 
wild beast lived the other side, waiting to devour us. 

Those that lived with me in Earwig Cottage always did so 
by lot, and not by choice. Independently of the dreadful 
door, the earwigs and spiders were great hinderances to our 
comfort ; and still further, we had to acknowledge oui-selves 
as inferior beings to those who lived in Sunshine Palace. 
They called themselves lords and* ladies; at times, queens 
and kings, with a lot of princes and princesses, whUe we 
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never ranked higher than respectable farmers, and even went 
so low as to be gypsies, camping out. 

Our furniture consisted of bits of old brick, broken shreds 
of garden pots, some valuable oyster shells, and part of an 
old wheelbarrow for a table ; while they had two crab shells, 
a painted mug, a set of old doll's tea-things, and a regular 
table, besides the constant company of Adam and Eve. In 
fact, when visitors came to call, Adam and Eve did the prin- 
cipal part of the entertaining. Should you chance to come 
when Eve was showing her once beautiful face to the com- 
pany, you were formally introduced to her, requested to ad- 
mire her dress, her air — even her shoes; and, after every 
beauty was pointed out, and you were not likely ever to for- 
get Mrs. Eve, at some moment, when you looked away, she 
was adroitly turned round, and you were then called upon to 
be introduced to Mr. Adam, and go through all his perfec- 
tions. Though we Earwigites rarely ventured up to Sunshine 
Palace without leave, or unless in the orthodox figure of 
beggars, the inhabitants of that favored abode were very con- 
descending in their visits to us. Sometimes they came in 
their coach, namely, the circular carriage, and we were hon- 
ored by being ordered to drag them up the hill again. They 
made us magnificent, but imaginary, presents of food, cloth- 
ing, furniture, and money. They ordered invisible carpentera 
to mend our house, imperceptible masons to build us a new 
one, and were more profuse in their offers, and louder in 
their commands, the more improbable the fulfilment. But it 
made us all very happy, and I think, to this day, was not 
without its use. We exercised our wits in imaginary con- 
versations, we exerted our faculties in devising make-shifts, 
and we taught each other the habits and modes of polite life, 
and were not without the ambition of practising the higher 
virtues of patience, forbearance, and generosity. It is true, 
all was done in play, but the love of acting rightly grew with 
our play. Adam and Eve joined in it all, and, in the innocent 
hilarity and simple pleasures of these days, I am not sure if 
we did not think our garden an earthly paradise. 

Alas ! when last I saw that strongly attached couple they 
lay side by side, still clinging closely together, but so battered 
and misused it was hardly possible to say which was Adam 
and which was Eve. Now, in my old age, I would give 
much to see their well-remembered forms again, and would 
even kiss their stony faces, as we used to do so long ago, 
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when we childishly bade them good-night. In the long 
winter evenings, when we could not do more in the daytime 
than ruD up and down in tlie garden, papa used to play with 
us in the hall. Blind-man's-buf!^ prisoners' base, and French 
and English, made the house sound again. A rare romp was 
papa: we had need to run, to be wary, to creep under chsurs, 
to make bold dashes — he was every where in a minute, and 
yet so discreet, we never met with any accident. If any 
company were staying in the house, papa took a dish of ap- 
ples or oranges, and, cutting the whole dish up, fed us all 
like a nest of birdlings, taking his turn with us, which was 
highly gratifying, and then'sending us to play quietly by our- 
selves. 

This was our. favorite game: we divided into two parties, 
one at one end of tie room, the other opposite. One side 
began, " How many miles to Coventry ? " 

The answer from the opposite party, — 

" Threescore miles and ten." 

" Can we get there by candle-light ? " 

" Yes, and back again." 

Upon which answer both parties set out as hard as they 
could run, and exchanged places. 

Then they began again, the other party asking, and the 
first party answering. 

This game sent us breathless and rosy to bed, and though 
apparently monotonous, never seemed to weai-y us. 

Thxis our childhood glided on. If our pleasures were more 
simple, our duties less arduous, our minds less cultivated than 
is now the case with the children I see abound me, at least 
we learned many things that held their sway over us through 
life's journey. 

An early reverence for God, and his commands, shadowed 
forth in the mixture of fear and love with which our earthly 
father ruled us. 

When Marblette, who is younger than I, and myself were 
selected to say our catechism in church, before /Ve whole 
world, with the town children, her little sensit^re nature 
shrank from the ordeal. 

"My two little girls," said papa, gravely, "will not only 
say their catechism in church on Easter Sunday, but will re- 
peat it without fault, that all may see I exact no more from 
other children than what ray own can do." 

And we said it, as he wished, without fault. In our play- 
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time with our two arbors^ we early learned that tiiere are^ 
and must be, situations in the world disagreeable, but still un-* 
avoidable, and that nothing* more ean be done thsm to make 
the best of them. 

There was one law never infringed in our nursery,-*- the 
eldest gave place to the youngest. 

There was another rule, bom, we know not how, among us, 
that after a quarrel, the offended one besought pardon of the 
offender. 

Among us there were passionate ones, heedless ones^ peev- 
ish ones, sulky ones, but we wore so hedged about with the 
confiding love of our father and mother, that trusted our 
words as they did those of each other, our pleasures were so 
simple, yet so sufficient, our pains were so few and so evanes* 
cent, that it may truly be said there was no loophole for 
larger sins to creep in. 

We hated the taws and feared the mice. But out of this 
hatred grew the desire to be good, and from this fear arose 
the necessity to brave it. Politics in those days ruled every 
household. Our mother was a red-hot tory. 

Thus we often heard discussions regarding the government 
of our country ; and various public characters were judged 
with a freedom and severity that even startled our innocent 
minds. 

Our mother was one of that sort of feminine creatures, 
who seem, on the surface, wholly made up of yielding and 
beneficent virtues. She i|ps the fondest wife possible, the 
tenderest mother. She was very largely gifted with personal 
advantages, and her mind was singularly acute and intelligent. 
In addition to these desirable qualities for a companion for 
life, she was utterly unselfish. It was rare to see a woman so 
pretty, so vivacious, so entertaining, so amiable, and yet so ut- 
terly unconscious of her gifts. This, of course, added to her 
ch^Ans. It was impossible to be dull in her company. She 
^B^ fond of theories of all kinds, no matter whether they 
were for the good of the country or to have no further scope 
than her own household ; she pursued them with that enthu- 
siasm that is seldom bestowed upon facts. We were now and 
then aware of this little featui-e in her character, by a theory 
being carried out in the nursery. . But she was rabid on poli- 
tics. Almost all the enthusiasm she possessed was thrown, 
without reserve, into her political feelings. " My dear," would 
our father say, mildly, afler she had credited the whigs with 
2 
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a few crimes, bom solely from her own vivacious mind, *^ surely 
you mistake. I did not read to-day that the whigs intended 
to dethrone the king, do away with the lords, and establish 
a democracy." 

" No I you did not read it, but they are going to do it." 

" They have told you so, perhaps ? '' 

'' My dear husband, no ! but cannot you see what they are 
driving at? Church and state — all will go. They mean to 
upset every tning." 

" Then, little girls,** says papa to us, *tcome and eat up this 
dish of apples, before uie 'v^ked whigs arrive and take it 
away." 

" Ah," sighed mamma, unheeding this, " I don't know how 
to be civil to Mr. Foster — he dines here to-morrow." 

" You asked him yourself my dear, and I concluded that 
you made ' civility ' into a virtue for the nonce. I thought 
it rather a good idea." 

" I know I shall be very unhappy all the evening." 

" That is a pity ; but as contentment and tranquillity are 
the best things for this world, don't think of happiness. I 
regard it as too fine a feeling for earth." 

"Papa," I whispered over my last bit of apple, "why do 
people care for politics ? " 

" You were reading a definition of the word ' Ethics ' this 
morning. I told you it was to teach you to be a good Chris- 
tian. The study of politics will make you a good neighbor 
and citizen." ' ^ 

"Cannot God make good politics?" asked Marblette, who 
was evidently much disturbed at mamma's fears for the future 
welfare of England. 

"Good politicians! Well, Marblette, God can do every 
thing. He not only gives us more than we desire or deserve, 
but what we ask for in our wildest wishes is not worth what 
he gives without. If he thinks fit, England will not be \ ^tb- 
out good politicians to govern her." ^* 

After some of these conversations, it was not unusual for 
me to take a favorable opportunity of haranguing the nursery 
on the subject of politics. But, to the infinite horror and in- 
r^' di^nation of my audience, I advocated whig principles. 
it^ It was not until after repeated trials that I obtained a 

hearing in the excited nursery on this announcement. But 
being very arbitrary, I banged one, scolded another, put a 
third into a little sort of prison-house between the two 
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chests of drawers, and blocked her up witH nurse's round 
table. 

Compelling silence, or in fact obtaining a hearing, through 
the knowledge that I would have my own way, I explained 
that my motives for taking up whig principles arose entirely 
from philanthropy, or, as I expressed it, from charity. " There 
was no one down stairs to speak a good word for them. 
Every body, that ever, we heard, abused them, excepting 
papa; and. he seemed, without advocating their cause, at 
least to allow they were patriotic. Patriot was a very fine 
word, — it was only applied to tiagnanimous people, — ergo, 
there must be some good in whigs, if they were patriots. 
Moreover, I appealed to their natural kindness of heart. 
They only heard the tory side down stairs. To be perfectly 
fair and just, they ought to hear both sides. I would make it 
my business to read the newspapers, and let them know, 
from time to time, whether the whigs were getting bet- 
ter or worse. There appeared to be a great many of them 
in the world. We should not like to hate such a number of 
people." 

This was allowed. "But," says Em (a thing about six, 
rather like me, arbitrary and opinionative), "mamma says 
they are wicked ; so they must be wicked." 

"Pooh!" I exclaimed. "Don't you know that Minerva 
had no mother, and that is the reason' wisdom belongs only 
to men, and not women." 

" O, O, O I " This refleclibn cast upon mamma's judgment 
overwhelmed me for a time, the more especially as I fell 
myself, because of my sex, into the horrid category wherein 
I had placed her. 



A WALK IN CHILDHOOD. 

I CAN remember that once we had a governess. Whether 
our number alarmed her, or that the race of governesses was 
not so numerous then as now, she soon left us, and we went 
to a daily school. 

At eight o'clock in the morning we breakfasted. While 
we did so, seven little cloaks of gray were put upon the 
bf-«ks of our chairs by Bell ; seven little black bonnets, with 
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rosettes of black satin ribbon to ornament them ; seyen pain 
of mittens ; seven pairs of thick shoes laid upon the window 
seats. Bell then went into the jreeess, and discussed her 
breakfast in the uncomfortable manner before described. 

Suddenly she would rush out, rattle up all our mugs and 
plates, fling them recklessly into the cupboard, make a sort of 
pretence of tidying the room (nurse usually took the babies 
at this time tp see mamma), and bid the elder ones dress the 
younger ones. A needless order on her part, as we usually 
did it without. Seeing us all ready, the dock on the stroke 
of half-past eight, she woul4*rush into her own room, rush 
back again with bonnet and shawl in hand, and proceed to 
upbraid us for being late. 

As we emerged out of the nursery door, my mind brings 
back to me that well-remembered scene. 

I see things I never saw any where else : A large passage, 
or what we called landing-place, with doors opening every 
where. The three nursery doors, the two doors of the maid- 
servants' rooms ; a great curious door, leading up to vast 
garrets, which we always heartily wished nailed up, though 
we sometimes ventured up the stairs, in broad daylight, nurse 
parading up and down the passage, giving baby what she 
called the air. There were twenty-two steps in all, up to 
those garrets. Once I ventured all the way, and peeped 
round. But I don't knew that any other amongst us achieved 
this feat. 

There was still another door ^ comfortable appearance, 
being covered with red baize, and handsomely decorated with 
brass nails. This was a swing door, and divided the old part 
of the house from the new. We had outgrown the rectory, 
and papa had added almost a whole house to the old one. 

The nursery staircase was a curious one, going down 
through the wall, ending in a long passage, crossed by 
another, which took us out into the garden. From thence, by 
the front door, which was fastened in no other fiishion that 
ever I saw. To the uninitiated, it appeared impenetrably 
closed. But to us, a little friendly knob permitted us, with 
some labor, to screw it round, and open flew the great door, 
letting us into the street. The very first house in it presented 
at once an attraction rarely resisted. It was Thomson s, the taf- 
fee shop, or, as North country folks called it, " claggum ; " and 
never was any substance so appropriately named. Here the 
possessor of papa's good money spent half of it, and with 
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impartial justice divided, whatever the portion might be, into 
eight parts — one for each of the seven, and one for Bell. 
Though not always impartially ; if, by some accident, owing 
to the peculiar nature of "claggum," it would not permit it- 
self to be divided fairly, the owner of the " claggum " always 
took the smallest piece. Thomson's was a corner shop, and 
we therefore immediately turned down into a little narrow 
street, with the wall of the churchyard on one side and lit- 
tle smoky houses on the other. But the street had more 
interest in our eyes than having Thomson's shop at the 
comer of it. Ducrow was bom in one of the little houses. 
We were apt to boast, at our school, that we lived close to 
Ducrow. If none of the present generation can recall any 
thing remarkable connected with the name of Ducrow, let 
them go to Kensal Green Cemetery, and they will behold the 
last abode of Ducrow, and will not wonder that we thought 
much of living near him whien they see the difTerence between 
his first and last home. 

Another interest in the street was, that Bell's mother lived 
in the oldest and dirtiest of all the houses. Once or twice, 
when rich in pennies, we had gravely discussed the propriety 
of ordering Bell's mother to go into one of the best houses, 
and we would pay the rent of it. The idea never went 
farther than discussion, partly from an absolute want of funds, 
partly from the perceptible fact that, wherever Bell's mother 
lived her house was likely to be very dirty and untidy, judg- 
ing by her own appearance. 

Invariably, as we neared her objectionable abode. Bell 
said, — 

" Miss Dudu, I heard raither was but poorly last night ; step 
on a bit, while I rin and ax her how she do, but for yer life 
dinna gang out o' sight." 

But a few steps took us out of the narrow street into a 
broad, steep-pitched road, where the churchyard wall rose 
sixteen feet high, and the opposite side had great stone build- 
ings of various kinds — warehouses, inns, what was called the 
county chamber, and an iron-faced bank. 

Here, like a little flock of stray sheep, we were at once lost 
in the huge traffic that labored and toiled up and down the 
steep pitch. To ease it as much as possible, the roadway was 
formed like an S. Near the uppenndst turn was the little 
dark, close gully, not ten feet wide, with houses on each side, 
six stories high, down which the Duke of Cumberland refused 
2* 
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to go. Hed«hot as he might be to squash the Scottish rebel- 
lion, he had no desire to go down ^^a coal-pit," he said, to get 
to Newcastle, and so on to Scotland. He preferred a twenty 
mile gallop up South Tyne, and crossed the river in a gentle- 
manly manner, by Kesham Bridge. History saith he feared 
being, shot from out of the close-packed windows. But this 
supposed coal-pit was, in those days, and for many days after, 
the only road from Gateshead to Newcastle, and went ab- 
ruptly aown, as was the fashion then, straight on to the bridge. 
A watchman was kept to give notice when the way was clear, 
as two vehicles meeting had no chance of passing each other, 
and the warning bell was heard tinkling every minute. This 
inconvenience was remedied by making the roadway on which 
we now found ourselves. Superior as it was to the other, 
being thirty yards across, yet so great was the incline that all 
the horses drawing heavy loads were shod in a peculiar man- 
ner. They had a species of clasp on the fore part of each 
shoe that eave them a hold on the pitching, while strong 
wedges, or hooks, were on the back part of the shoe, enabling 
them to resist the weight going down hill. Our mother never 
went up and down that hill in a carriage the tw«nty-four years 
she lived so near it. 

We proceed with slow steps down the pavement, looking 
anxiously back for Bell, and hugging the great churchyard 
wall as part of our home. The people are kind to us, and say 
pleasant things to us. 

** Ay, there gan^ the rector's likely bairns—- bonny lasses 
all. I mind heanng he aye has as mony more at hame. 
Dinna be feared, hinnies; I'll joost kep twixt ye and the 



street." 

The only fear we had was when droves of cattle came by; 
then I, and Marblette, also in charge, lost a great deal of our 
presence of mind, and with that our command over the juniors. 
We two instinctively clutched a little one, while the three inter- 
mediate ones fled as best they might. 

But this did not often happen, and by the time we were at 
the bottom of the hill, and close verginff upon the vortex of 
the bridge, Bell might be seen scurrying after us, like a 
naughty coal-dog that had left his charge while he went on 
a little excursion of his own. 

Bell knew we could not venture on the bridge by ourselves. 
First, there was the incessant traffic ; secondly, the bridge was 
lined on either side with women, selling every conceivablo 
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thing, and calHng out their goods and the pricee of them, 
with shrill, but not unmnsical cries, that so many together 
almost deafened one. 

.As for a southerner knowing what they sold out of these 
great baskets, from what they said, the cries might have been 
in Greek. 

"Foin Borgundy peers! harpenny piece. — Foin Borgundy 
peers ! " 

''Foin baddies! finny baddies! twa a penny! calen haddies!" 

•^Awpools! awpools ! fewer a penny. — Foin reed awpoolsl" 

^^Candees, sweeties, mints, and sookies I ^- Foin mints and 
BOokies ! " 

On the entrance to the bridge, in a quiet comer, sat da^ by 
day a little white*&eed girl, making cotton nightcaps, with a 
crooked bone. Nowadays whai she was doing is called 
crochet. No matter how small the sum for *^ claggum," half 
was always reserved for this little girl, and the fortunate 
owner of this vast sum clutched it carefully in her little hot 
hand, notwithstanding the perils of even meeting a drove of 
cattle^ We did many things for the sole purpose of deserv- 
ing the litde mite we daily gave this child. And she was 
even the means of influencing our actions towards each other, 
for it was not an uncommon thing in our nursery for one to 
say to the other, " If you will be good, and do this, you shall 
give my halfpenny to our nightcap girL" So high did we 
consider the privilege of benefiting her. *We never spoke to 
her, or she to us, but her little colorless cheek had a blush on 
it the moment she saw us, and the languid eye sparkled with 
a warmtii of love and gratitude that spoke to us much more 
than words* What was really the matter with her we were 
too delicate to tisk. We knew she never walked, and had 
never walked ; and there was something strange rising up be- 
hind, under her little tippet. She had not a straight back as 
we had. Her little white lace rose out of the middle of her 
chest, it seemed to us, though we carefully avoided even a 
gaze of curiosity. 

Threading our way over the bridge, under the arms of most 
of the crowd, Bell angrily jostling against any one, we staid 
not to accept the kindly offers of " awpools," or " Borgundy 
peers," or *' mints and sookies," lavishly made us ; neither 
were we seduced into stopping at the bulging balustrades oc- 
curring here and there in the bridge, through which we could 
see the Wonderful river flowing on with such resistless power, 
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bearing on its surface ships of ail sizes and shapes : round- 
bodied Dutchmen, low in the water; ugly, black-looking 
whale ships ; brown, business-looking Danes, with a fleet of 
coal keels, some going with the tide, others heaving up 
against it, impelled by two keelmen running from end to end, 
with long poles, and singing, " Weel may the keel row, the 
keel row, the keel row; Weel may the keel row, that my lad's 
in,'' — a tune that inspirits a Newcastle man as the ^ Ranz 
dcs Vaches " enraptures the exiled Swiss. 

Most seducing was the river to us, but not to be indulged 
with only Bell for an escort. Young as we were, we knew 
the hopeless and helpless state to which she would be re- 
duced if there was any lingering or hesitation on the part of 
her little flock. Besides, a crisis was impending in our walk. 
We were about to undergo its greatest trial. There Was a 
narrow street on the Newcastle side of the bridge, as well as 
the Gateshead one. But inasmuch as two carts could meet 
and pass, the necessity for any improvement in the thorough- 
fare did not present itself as absolute. It remained as in the 
days of the Duke of Cumberland's imaginary coal-pit the 
other side. We had to cross this street ; considering that we 
never approached it without seeing a string of vehicles, — wag- 
ons, carts, carriages, the mayor's fine coach, the glass vans, 
the drays loaded with clanging iron bars all waiting their 
turn to pass slowly through the neck of this street, — it may 
be imagined that fhe peril of crossing it weighed upon our 
minds until the feat was accomplished. 

Any hope or assistance from Bell was wholly out of the 
question. We generally accomplished the difficulty by a dash 
and sagacity excited by the emergency. Marblette, blue-eyed 
and rosy, sped over like a lapwing, guiding by the hand a dot 
of a sister called Charlotte, who was to the full as active and 
alert as herself. They were always over first. Two others 
younger than Marblette, older than Charlotte, essayed the 

Eassage hand in hand; a fixed determination and great 
ravery were stamped on their round faces, though their 
black eyes were distended with a certain degree of apprehen- 
sion. How they threaded their way through all the carta 
and coaches, and never were driven over, is one of those mar- 
vels of Providence that no one has failed to witness and 
record with pious gratitude. They were never flurried or hur- 
ried. They had a deliberate plan for accomplishing the deed, 
and generally found themselves safe by Marblette *and her 
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Gharge, watcfaing the adventcireB of Bell and myselC Bell 
had cliiigiDg to her skirts a little fair fragile girl, whose 
rank in the family entitled her to the name of Nona. I 
always considered it impossible for me to cross until I had 
seen Bell and Nona safely oven The dashes Bell made half 
way across, then the dashes bade, might have thrown the lit>* 
tie darling a dos&en times under the feet of the horses, but for 
the resolute manner with which she cluirg to Bell's garments 
Ab often as not some great, begrimed fellow, with a ooal- 
heaver's hat, and a ponderous, brass-mounted whip, would lift 
the pretty little creature, with a touch as delicate as if she 
was a butterfly, and bearing her across with infinite care, 
place her by her silvers. No sooner was she safely landed 
than, regardless of Bell, I lifted up the youngest of the seren 
(who did not go to school, but only accompanied us for the 
sake of the walk), and staggered over to join the others. 

And now, the crossing accomplished, we might look about 
and enjoy ourselves. Immediately opened upon us the greats 
wide ^)ace called the Sandgate. Opposite to us was the open 
colonnaded fish market^ where all the women were assembled 
with great baskets of silvery, slippery herrings, and buyers 
were thronging, and voices shouting, and the whole scene 
was as lively and diverting as a play. A little farther on, and 
before us, was the curious many-windowed house, out of 
which stepped a pretty young lady one night into the arms 
of a lover, who made her Lady Eldon. * 

Near this was the bookseller's shop, at which papa bought 
Marblette and me each a Bible, which we earned when we 
said our catechism with the school children in church. 

This bookseller's shop was an object of great interest to ufii. 
Turning off Sandgate, round to go up the hill, that was even 
steeper than the one in Gateshead, and quite straight, we 
came upon a series of shops that entirely captivated us. 

Such mountains of almond comforts, such bars of red and 
yellow barley sugar, such heaps of sparkling sugar candy, such 
rows and rows of goodies, such bull's eyes, lozenges, pepper- 
mints, gingerbreads, almond rock — every window was wholly 
afiury land of delicious things I Not even Robert of Nor- 
mandy's castle, rising straight in front of us, or the first sight 
of the great city wall, twenty feet high and seven feet thick, 
built by a rich burgher of Newcastle, to save himself and his 
fellow-townsmen from being carried off prisoners by the Picts, 
— <he having once been kidnapped, and only redeemed from 
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bondage by paying a vast ransom, — nothing drew away our 
eyes from the shop windows as long as they were of this 
seducing nature. 

But up Dean Street we must now toil, arriving panting into 
Moseley Street, wh^re dwelt the delightMly polite and much 
perfumed Mr. ColUns, the hair-cutter. He always, when 
cutting our hair, apologized in the most charming manner for 
doing it, though it was an operation we much affected, and 
would have submitted to it every day, and all day, had we 
been blessed like Absalom with an over-abundance of hair. 
He had a habit of saying to each of us, as we approached to 
be wrapped up in his cotton apparatus, "Dear me, miss, 'ow 
you 'ave growd." And so great was this habit, that long after 
I was married, I went into his shop to indulge once more in 
the old delightful sensation of having my hair manipulated by 
him, and recalling myself to his recollection by my maiden 
name, he started back, just as he was used to do in former 
years, and said, " Dear me, miss, 'ow you 'ave growd." 

He wore his own hair curled and frizzled, like the pictures 
of George the Fourth, and was altogether in figure very like 
him. 

Out of Moseley Street we passed into Pilgrim Street, and 
then, conscious that the rest of our walk would be straight and 
uneventful, we clustered together and chattered out our child- 
ish thoughts. Pilgrims of old, living so long ago (it was a 
mental effort of our little brains to think how many centuries 
before us), had paced up this street. What were they like ? 
Had they a Tadmor to go and worship, or was it a school like 
ours ? Were there little children among them, and did they 
think as we did, and long to be turned loose for once in a 
pody shop, with leave to take what they pleased ? Did they 
'ear droves of cattle, and were there as many great carts and 
wagons as in our day ? Or were they holy pilgrims indeed, 
thinking of nothing but praying to God, and were they now 
in heaven, and should we ever see them there, and tell them 
how Pilgrim Street looked now? and if there was much differ- 
ence when the town was called Nauncastle, as in their day? 
The speculations that we indulged in regarding the pilgrims 
L'jsted until we arrived at some great iron gates. Within 
these gates was a large swimming bath. We thought it our 
duty always to pause and look in, for our eldest sister had 
once fallen in and been rescued by papa, who jumped in after 
her. Our sister did not live with us, but was being educated 
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in the south, and was regarded by us with so much mingled 
awe and admiration as to be quite an object of worship. 

When asked how many we were, it was a rule with the 
little ones always to reply, " We are nine little girls and one 
young lady." Close by the iron gates was another seducing 
shop, of a much higher stamp than those down in the Sand- 
gate,*which were meant more for the sailors. 

Here were grand wedding cakes, all over little cupids; 
young sugar Highlanders, with whom we fell in love ; shep- 
herds and shepherdesses, looking sweetness itself. There 
were bottles upon bottles of rosy wine; sponge cakes, of 
intricate and marvellous shapes; bo!xes of figs, plums, and 
bloomy raisins — altogether a regal shop. 

Just before we turned out of Pilgrim Street we passed the 
door of a mansion where dwelt the largest lady we had ever 
seen then or since. She had been wooed and wedded at the 
ripe age of forty, and we had all been invited to eat wedding 
cake. The bride sat in all her bridal bravery, and boasted to 
our mother, that it had taken thirty-eight yards of silk to 
make her wedding dress ; which, in those days of gores and 
no crinolines, was certainly prodigious to hear of. But not 
so extraordinary when you looked at the bride. How her 
husband admired her I He walked round her (it was quite 
a walk), chuckling with delight at the mountain of loveliness 
that was all his own. 

" Eighteen stun'," as he called it. " I give ye my word 
mem." 

They were a very happy couple to the dying day of the 
first one that went. When they laughed, which they always 
did together, out of compliment to each other, they shook 
the house ; and they laughed still louder, and shook it still 
more, in their delight at this. 

We saw many thiligs in this walk of ours that were marvel- 
lous to us ; but the fat lady struck us the most. As we turned 
the comer of her house we came into a wide, open street. 
On one side, alone in a quaint garden, clothed with a close- 
fitting garment of ivy, was a beautiful old tower, one of the 
seven built in the great wall that surrounded Newcastle, still 
so perfect that it was inhabited. And on winter nights, with 
bright lights shining in its old windows, we almost fancied 
its first inhabitants still lived there. Just beyond it was the 
prosaic, dull, uninteresting line of houses, the first of which 
was our schooL And in a few moments, forgetful of the two 
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baln^swe had left at home, — with no re-callings of Thom- 
son's sliop, Bell's untidy mother, the steep street with its 
strangely shod hones, ihe little hunchback girl, the noisy 
bridge, the shrill cries, that awful crossing, the Bible i^op, the 
paradise, windows of goodies, Mr. Collins, the holy pilgrims, 
the fet ladjTj-^-i^we.were deeply absorbed in all the troubles 
and turmoils of school-lifb. Amid its small grievance^ its 
ever-vj^rying routine, its scant pleasure and short triumphs, 
this** Walk in Childhood" might not be thought of by us, 
*But I am persuaded that, imperceptibly, it had its influences. 

We had no feeling of envy for the little scholars placed in 
a Warm comer by the great school lire. Our babies at home 
sat at nurse's table, and had buttered toast and tea, and we 
enjoyed seeing their enjoyment of these delicacies. 

The reproofs given and penances imposed for untidiness 
of any kind, were meekly heard and duly performed. If 
Bell's mother had but been scolded and punished in her 
youth, she would not now have been an object of disgust, 
rather than interest to us. 

If we were somewhat weary of the plodding of lessons, the 
repetitions of history, and the reading of people whom we 
never saw or were likely to see, we remembered the little 
narrow gully, down which the Duke of Cumberland would 
not go, and how the broad street ^as made instead ; and if 
people had not been clever and thoughtftil for the future, we 
might have met droves of cattle down that narrow roadway ; 
and then, we felt grateful to those who had lived before us, 
and were interested to know if they learned like us, and were 
altogether the same sort of people. 

The pale little hunchback made us tender and forbearing 
to the few unfortunates that are to be found in every school. 
A misshapen girl, — a poor thing, but indifferently witted; 
a rough little savage from the country, — I remember them 
all, and could weep, even at this day, to think that I did not 
do more to lighten their school life. 

The noisy bridge made jas gentle and low in speech ; the 
kindly gifts proffered us bade us be kind also, whether to high 
or low. , * 

And the great difficultyofourwalk,— the crossing, — wasbut 
a type of many other difficulties, apparently insuperable, but 
by patience and perseverance, accomplished. The Bible shop 
shadowed forth rewards ; the street of tempting goody shops 
was typical of many a temptation dince. The toUing up hUl, 
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the turn into quiet Pilgrim Street, the little femily chatter 
and exchange of thought, all had their influence. 

We were pilgrims, journeying on through life. 'Every day 
we rose to pursue our way, assisting each other, as our lather 
rescued our sister from drowning ; and she grew up to be, what 
we each hoped to be, a young lady. The walk home fi-oni 
school was very different to our walk there. 

The streets were more quiet; if in summer, ladies were 
shopping, and carriages driving about. We were often, met 
by friends of our father and mother, and at times taken into 
one of those delightful goody shops, and treated to whatever 
our fancy most delighted in. Bell, too, wiis more staid in her 
manner, and, with her best bonnet and shawl on, did her ut- 
most not to disgrace them. Mr. Collins might be seen airing 
himself at his shop door, and starting with theatrical surprise, 
upon seeing the flock titm down into Moseley Street, would 
begin to bow immediately, that he might get his six bows' 
over before we had so far passed that some would be 
wasted. 

Now we had time to notice Robert of Normandy's castle ; 
now we did not care so much for the goody shops — we were 
on our road home. The crossing was absolutely forgotten 
until we came to it, and was so free of traffic that we each 
crossed over by a line of our own, or might have walked 
across all seven abreast. 

The hawkers on the bridge were gone home ; the little pale 
girl had been lifted up and carried away by her father, as 
Bell passed over the bridge to come for us. 

The steep street did not seem steep to us. We sped up it, 
light in heait as in heels, passed Bell's mother's without a 
look, passed Ducrow's birthplace without a thought, passed 
Thomson's shop with no remembrance or sigh for its " clag- 
gum," flung ourselves on the mysteriously fastened front 
door, which would not open, so puzzled was it by the lots of 
little fingersj each trying who should be first to screw round 
the spring. At last, relenting, it burst open of a sudden, 
precipitating us all into the court, like sugar plums rolled out 
of a bottle. We escape falls down the steps by a miracle, 
and, rushing all the quicker, because the nearer our goal, we 
are up in the nursery the next second; are received with 
screams of delight by the two babies, and the little one, who 
had walked with us in the morning. (It depended on cir- 
cumstances how nurse welcomed us) ; and we feel like the pil- 
3 
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gnnrn of old, safe after a perilous journey — happy a day of 
duty done. 

If in winter time, the evening was wetj Bell was bade to take 
a hackney coach. How delighted we were ! but not so de- 
lighted as Bell ; she sat in the middle of the coach, grinning 
broadly, and was so overcome with ecstasy she was of no 
manner of use. 

^£ch me, but this b gran^! Ay me, if I wor a bom 
leddy Vd be in ma coach night and day. Ay, but I'll be 
mad wi' mither if her isn't looking oot, and seeing me gang 
by, like a leddy ! " 

** Like a leddy ! ^ The repetition of this phrase in our ears 
had its doe effect ; we greatly desired to be ladies, like our 
eldest fflster. Still more did we desire to be good Christians. 

^ For," said papa, " the best gift God has given us is an ab- 
horrence of sin, even while we commit it. This is conscience ; 
this is the nature the lost angels forfeited, and it was given to 
us. My children, let us thank God for the gift, and be sure 
you use it well." 



AN EPISODE. 



DuBiKO three of the summer months we removed from 
our smoke-enveloped home to the cramped space of seaside 
lodgings. The village was a large one, and contained good 
houses, but, excepting the Hall and the Rectory, there were 
none that would take in the whole of our family. Thus 
we were divided, and the Hfe we led had a gypsyish tendency 
that highly charmed us. The house containing nurse and 
the babies was also the house of general entertainment; papa 
and mamma lived next door, and had six children with them ; 
Bell, intrusted with MaHblette and me, lived in what was 
called the Cross House. The severe eye of nurse noted die do- 
ings of the Cross House with a very vigilant lookout. If Bell, 
whose love of gossip pervaded even her sleeping hours, dared 
to venture out, or even so much as merely stand at the door, 
nurse's shrill voice came down the bank right into her ear, — 
" Bell, my woman, let me just get hand of ye ! " 
We were never quite sure that Bell did not sometimes 
taste the taws as we did. 
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Poor BeH ! I have often thought that nurse was thus stiict 
for her good. We knew too well that Bell waa a geniua in 
falsehood — accomplished as a deceiver, and given to a dexter* 
oua self-appropriation of little things, in the shape of half-used 
reels of thread, battered thimbles, an odd end of ribbon, w a 
remnant of calico ; and, as for any thing tp eat, Bell's power 
of resisting a tid-bit was wholly impossible^ 

I think nurse saw through her, for when we had been cred- 
ited with the abstraction of her supper, or aupposed to have 
drank the glass of port win^ her maater gave her on Sundays 
or birthdays, and which was always brought up stairs to be 
thoroughly enjoyed, shQ oofifined heraelf to a hasty remark, 
but nothing more. 

Poor BeU ! I wonder pow if you would have been good 
under any circumstances. 

We conceived it our duty, at times, to lecture her. 

^ Lawks, Miss Dudu, who expects a puir fVindless lasa to be 
guid?" 

" You are not fi-iendless, Bell ; you have a mother, yon 
have us, and an Almighty Father in heaven.** 

" And div ye think, young leddies, as onny body i' the heav- 
ens would be after minding the loiks o' me?** 

^ But He does, Bell j you are very wicked to think other- 
wise." 

" Ech, miss, but it's far easier to be wicked than guid Fm 
thinking?" 

" Of course it is. Bell ; th^t is what we are to strive against." 

"O, miss, I'm no' a striverl Mither says Pm feckless, and 
mun just gang on as I can." 

^ Then your mother is very naughty 5 she ought to eneour- 
age you to do your^best, or God will not love you." 

'' To hear that noo. Pll never believe it, miss, and I can 
tell ye, I dinna want to he believing on it.^ 

" If you talk like that. Bell, we must tell papa,** 

"Dinna do that, my darlings. Mither will pay mc, I'ae 
warrant, if I lose ray good place, and think o' me wi' no ni<*e 
dinner, naething but what I may scrape oop at onny back 
door. Whiles I think, may be Pll be a striver, but ye ken, 
little leddies, nurse is fachious, and I hae no time to think aye 
onny thing but her whimseys." 

This being true, we allowed it, and Bell took advantage of 
the admission to talk us down ever after. 

Poor Bell I she had but one opportunity of rushing to de- 
struction, and she took it. 
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The only time when she waa really withdrawn from nurse's 
eyeS) happened when she took us, elder ones, for a longer walk 
than nurse and the babies could venture. 

We knew what was impending when Bell rushed in, and 
contrary to her wont, helped us on with our walking things. 

" We're to gang to Byer's Bav, young leddies, and we're to 
have a good spell, and need na be home till tea-time." 

Byer's Bay, was a small, but most beautiful little nook in 
the rock-bound coast, where the pilot boats lay at times, 
watching for vessels making for the mouths of the Wear and 
Tyne rivers. 

The whole coast was dangerous, but this bay, not two 
hundred yards across, held deep water in it at high tide, with 
a long shelving platform of hmestone rock running out to 
sea, that formed a sort of natural pier. On the opposite side 
rose a single detached rock, fifty feet high, which ages and 
centuries had so shaken that it was now a beautiful and pic% 
tiiresque arcli. When the waves ran, white crested, from 
end to end, they parted at the head of the arch, then met 
again between, bubbling, boiling and buffeting, until the 
cliffs were covered with the light tufts of foam, that the winds 
gathered up and played with, as they creamed up underneath 
the archway. Ihen the waves joining again, sped up the 
shingly bosom of the bay, with a force and power that made 
a noise like thunder in hollow caverns. 

The archway served as a guide and breakwater, and the 
pilot boats, finding the little bay, though turbulent, yet a safe 
shelter, had built two cottages in a hollow on the bank, and 
had settled their wives and families in them. 

We loved, for our own sakes, to go to Byer's Bay. If the 
tide was out, down in that deep sea way, we found innumera- 
ble curious things, not the least of which was a spring of fresh 
water that was uncovered by the sea but one hour out of 
every twenty-four. 

If we caught the fortunate half hour of the tide, when it 
was permitted to bubble up, free and sweet, how we lay down, 
regardless of wet seaweed and hidden pools, drinking it in, 
as if it possessed some sweet charm. 

What haunts of great crabs lay about the base of that 
grand old storm-beaten arch, which now, exposed to its very 
bed seemed, riveted and chained together by monstrous coils 
of seaweed. And further out, in deep, never-emptied pools, 
we paddled with bare feet, capturing the rose-colored rock 
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eodlings, that were so disappointingly grajy when cooked; 
oarefuily avoiding the great polypuses that spread out their 
long, red, horrid, hundreds of fingers, as if to clasp us some- 
how, clusteridg under the archway, so often the turbulent 
pathway of a resistless flow of waters. We shouted, in child- 
ish triumph, that we could stand where the sea rolled twenty 
feet deep twice a day. When the tide was in we sat shel- 
tered under a hanging cliff, and watched the rising, rolling, 
resistless wave come with such slow, such steady, such inex- 
orable purpose, aud breaking against the archway, sent -its 
spray up to the very top, and yet it united again, and rolled 
up with a mighty clattering of shingle to our very feet. 

While we were thus employed, poor unfortunate Bell was 
cultivating the acquaintance of the people in the cottages. 

We knew they were an indifferent set. They looked wild, 
and had rough, rude manners. The children were mischiev- 
ous and wicked ; the women, a very handsome race, with dark 
skins, but beautiful bloom, and large finely-cut gray eyes, 
were bold and masculine. 

Bell's love of gossip, and dislike to being a ** striver,** led 
her to take great delight in these people. She enjoyed telling 
them wonderful stories of civilized life, and regarded them 
with great complacency, as being certainly still more averse 
to ** striving " than herself. Always a little in disgrace with 
nurse, conscioua that she deserved it, and had no desii^e to 
^ push herself to do better," it was a« sort of comfort to her 
to converse with people below heraelf. 

She surprised them with her tales of things about which 
they were wholly ignorant, and they regarded her with a 
species of admiration. 

This new sensation, never before felt by Bell, awoke in her 
a very strong vanity. It seemed a strange and melancholy thing 
to us, that whjBn Bell took up a new idea, it was always of a 
stronger and more baneful character than any preceding one. 
We wero too young to guess the real mischief that was brew- 
insT, yet we knew enough to be aware that, at last, BelPs chief 
delight in getting to Byer^s Bay was to meet her lover. 

She confided to us that a little, lame, ugly, red-haired 
youth, belonging to one of the pilot boats, had won her affec- 
tions, and he doated on her to such a degree that, as soon 
as ever he had earned a ^ one pun' note,'' he would make her 
Mrs. Spraggan. 

Even at our early age we divined the loyalty of a love 
3* 
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secret, and while we wondered at Bell's taste, as mnch in 
regard to the appearance of her lover as to the inharmonioas 
sound of his name, we never told. 

Content to follow our favorite amusements,' we left Bell 
and her lover, Bill Spraggan, to pass the time in ^ courting," 
as she called it, without any claim upon her attentions. Some- 
times, indeed, we had to remind her of the lapse of time — 
a wholesome fear of the taws if she were late for tea, sharp- 
ening our wits, even if she forgot it. And more than once 
we* had been almost at home ere she overtook us. 

A year elapsed, and still Bill Spraggan had not gained the 
vast sum requisite to set up a household. One stormy day, 
after a series of quarrels between nurse and Bell, that out- 
rivalled the elements, and made Bell howl about the house as 
if some one had beaten her, the sky cleared, and the sun tried 
to shine. 

Tired of the house, Marblette and I asked leave to go out 
for a while. 

Nurse gave us permission, and, being a kind-hearted woman 
in reality, at the same time said (I believe wholly out of com- 
passion, and thinking it would do Bell good after her crying. 

" Pit on yer bonnet, and gang oot with the young leddies ; 
and tak care, my woman, ye don't come back to me wi' sore 
een, or Fll sort ye." 

^e, understanding nurse's ways, were aware she meant 
Bell to forget the past, cool her temper and eyes in the fresh 
air, and come back happy. 

No sooner were we out of sight of the houses than Bell, 
suddenly snatching hold of a hand of each of us, cried out, — 

"Run, hinneys ! O, run ! I meen get to Byer^s, if I die by the 
way." 

The sun had gone in ; the clouds were gathering again ; the 
wind howled in hollow gusts. We knew as well as possible 
w^e had no business to go to Byer's on such a day. But such 
was the force of Bell's manner and words, we ran as fast as 
our legs could go. 

Conjectures as to some untoward fate having occurred to 
Bill Spraggan, mixed themselves up with the more pleasura- 
ble excitement that we should see Byer's Bay in a storm of 
the grandest beauty. We ran every inch of the way. What 
an awful thing it was, I have ever since thought, that run ! — a 
run to headlong destruction for one of us. Bell did not take 
the trouble of cautioning us against any danger. The mo- 
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ment we came in sight of the cottages, she loosed oar hands, 
and ran towards them. 

We crept down cautiously, clinging to each other, and to ' 
the stunted growth of the clilf. The wind was now furious ; 
hail and rain pattered, in a bewildering, half-stunning manner, 
right in our laces. The roaring of the sea deadened every 
sound. We could not hear each other speak, though Mar- 
blette^s lips touched my ear. A little awed, but still deter- 
mined to see our favorite arch battling with waves as high as 
herself we stniggled on. A little farther, and a deep cut for 
a pathway down the cliff would shelter us. But we were not 
prepared for the wind whistling through this, with a power 
and strength that almost blew us away at the firat rush. We 
harried back, and threw ourselves on the ground to recover 
breath. 

^ Let us creep into the lookout," said Marblette, in a sud- 
den hush of the elements. » 

This was a round cairn of stones that the pilots had erected 
on the highest point of the clif^ as a lookout for vessels, and 
a shelter besides. We struggled bravely to reach it, and, 
after being twice blown down, succeeded. There we sat 
down, and laughed — laughed with glee, breathless as we were. 
The roar of the waves, the rattling of the shingle, were still 
too great to admit of any words passing between us. But 
we were quite sheltered from the wind. 

Perching ourselves up on one of the loopholes, we saw the 
sight we had so desired to see. The waves rushed with ter- 
rific force against the arch ; the foam flew up into the air a 
•hundred feet, and was borne by the wind even into our shel- 
ter. As the torrents of water fell with rushing sound, and 
left our beloved arch bare, still firm, unshaken, and bold as 
ever, we clapped our hands with joy. A wild merriment pos- 
sessed us, bom of the intoxicating wind, the excitement, the 
wonder of the scene, the delight of the archway battling with 
the waves, and the mighty strength that left her imscathed, 
unmoved by ocean's hardest blows. 

Suddenly Marblette touched me^-and pointed with her fin- 
ger. Following its point I saw beneath, on the natural plat- 
form of the rock. Bell and her lover. 

Unlike ourselves, absorbed by the wonder and beauty of 
the scene. Bill Spraggan had his arras akimbo, and his ugly 
face had a jeering, mocking expression upon it. Could we 
have heard, it might have been a cruel, hard laugh, that was 
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coming from bis lips. For Bell was in a passion, her fiioe all red 
and fiery, her fist doubled, and struck out; with the force of 
agony, right in Spraggan's face. We watched, spell*boand. 
As Beir^ passion increased, her lover retreated ; she followed. 
Suddenly he seized her clinched fist, and, as if also in a rage, 
he threw her against the clif^ on the side farthest from the 
seething, roaring surge, that boiled up the bay with a power 
that would have wrecl^ed the mightiest ship ever built. . 

She rose, and witli sullen passion seemed to upbraid him. 
Then she became frantic. She pointed to the mud sea; she 
tore asunder the strings of her bonnet, and the madder wind 
took it. In an instant it was as if it bad never been. She 
flew upon him and straggled ; again he threw her away. But 
in their strife they had drawn near to the edge of the rock. 
A false step over its edge, and a plunge of twenty feet into a 
whirlpool, out of which tlvere could be no escape. Was the fate 
of either. I was ten yeara old, Marblette nine. I shut my 
eyes now, and think over that scene. It was the work of a 
moment ; but with a scream that arose above the roaring of 
the wind, the dashing of the waves, the rolling of the shingle, 
we saw Bell as she uttered it, with uplifted arms, in the vor- 
tex of that awful whirlpool. 

Simultaneously we sprang down — we fell on our knees. 

" O God ! save Bell, poor Bell! lift her up out of the dread- 
ful sea ! " Then we ran out, down, swift as birds. 

As if that awful scream had paralyssed nature, there was a 
solemn hush and pause in the elements. It is true, the sea 
dashed on, — such was the order from the time of its creation j 
it was never to be still, — but there was a moan in its hollow- 
reverberations, and the wind was still. 

Appalled and horror-stricken we found Spraggan. A rope 
was in his hand, one end floating far out into the bay. 

" Bell, where is Bell ? " we cried, as we both pulled at him. 
He started with a guilty horror, and, dropping the rope, tried 
to get away. 

" Bell ! where is Bell ? " we screamed. 

A horrible, demoniac look came over his face. He looked 
at us, and then at the sea, which had carried all that was lefl 
of poor Bell down into its awful caverns. We then both 
thought, at the same moment, he had drowned Bell, and would 
now drown us. But, turning deadly white, he cried with a 
shudder, and his hands over his face, — 

" She's droonded ! She slipped in her ain sel', and is droond« 
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ed ! " He dropped on the ground, as he said these words, as 
if in a fit. 

We flew up to the cottages. The words of children have 
a force even in their very simplicity. 

The women — for no men were at home — startled out of 
their rude, hard ways, ran down to the bay. They were ab- 
sent some time. When they returned, the senseless body of 
Spra^gan was carried between them. 

Witn a sort of rough kindness, they forced down our white 
lips some very hot spirit, which, while it nearly choked us, 
brought back the blood from our hearts. 

" Bell," we whispered ; " we want Bell, to go home." A 
vague hope urged us to say these words. 

" Bell, my bonnie bairns ? Ay, but ye'U never see the lass 
more, if ye saw her in the sea." 

We again told our tale. 

" Did he push her in, think ye ? " 

We were silent. Some intuition told us the awful fact that 
a human life rested on the words that fell from our lips. 

** I'd best gae wi' the lasses hame. I'm thinking," said one 
woman, " if the puir body is i' the sea, it uU be mony a lang 
day or it gies her oop, if ever it do. And we dinna want folks 
here, speering and cackling." 

There was a murmur among them, and they withdrew to a 
comer, whispering long and earnestly among themselves. 
Meanwhile Spraggan's sister, who had been attending to him, 
had succeeded in restoring him to his senses. 

" Bill," said she, with a hard callousness as to the effect it 
might have on him, " did ye shove her in ? " 

A spasm came over his face ; he fell back, as white as before. 

" Bet, is't true ? Is she droonded ? " he gasped. 

"The little lasses say sae." 

Dreadful words came from his niouth. 

Marblette, appalled, ran to him, and laid her hand to his 
mouth. 

" Why do you say that of us ? " she demanded, her little 
sweet face all in a glow. 

"Ye'U tell her and me was fighting." 

" We shall speak the truth7' she answered, with childish 
boldness. 

** Coora awa', lasses," interrupted one of the womew. " Fm 
gaeing to tak' ye hame. Bide silent, noo, while I red myseP 
to waSc wi' the loikes o' ye." 
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Daring her absence the other women kept np a Bort of con- 
verBation among themselves, but we were wise enough to see 
it was meant for us. 

^ She was a feckless body, pair thing! though I wadna say 
aught a^n her, sae awfully taken." 

^I hae thought mony a time as she wad do herseP a mis- 
cheeye, she were that crazy-minded about Bill." 

^ He hadna made his pan', ye see, and she was mad at it. 
She hae telled me she wished she wor dead if she couldna 
marry Bill." 

"Ay, mony's the time hw has said that: and she wor just 
the bit passionate lass as wud do't." 

We were aware that our countenances were strictly watched, 
as the women thus discoursed; but. bv this time our horror 
had been replaced by the more natural feeling of grief. We 
both cried bitterly, and said low to each other, "O, Be>l! 
poor Belli" 

This seemed to have a good effect upon the women. 

"Ay, they're fine and tender-hearted; no fear of tbera. 
They're little ladies, every inch, and wadna hart a fly, puir 
bit bonny things ! To hae seen sich a aw&' sight has a most 
doighted 'em." 

The one who was to take us home now appeared. As if 
desirous to make a good impression, they all crowded round 
to bid us good by; but, with a shudder, we heard from 
the bed on which Spraggan still lay, "Lasses, if ye dare say 
as her and me was a fighting, I'll hae yer lifes, -^*«^ see if 
I donV 

On our road home, the woman spoke to us of the power 
we held in our hands of life and death to Bill Sprag- 
gan. She was so far wise, she gave us no threats, but with 
some force painted the terrible feelings that would pursue us 
through life, if we were the means of hanging a man. She 
interlarded her advice with a great many sugared phrases 
regarding our courage, our sense, our likeness to little angels; 
and she tried hard to get out of us some other account of 
what we had seen, than that we had already given. But} 
word for word, we repeated our first tale. 

" But, my bonny bairns, did ye see him shoo her in ? " 

" They struggled ; then we saw her in the water." 

Anivod at home, nurse, divining something dreadful, in- 
stantly began to take off our things, and put us into her own 
bed, having sent for papa and mamm$t to speak to the woman^ 
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Giving us each a cup of tea that had long been waiting for us, 
«he darkened the room, and bid us go to sleep. 

Clasped in each other's arms, we essayed to do so, but pre* 
viously prayed to God for poor Bell. " Then," said Marblette, 
^ let OS pray for Spraggan, that he may leave off those words, 
4md be good." 

^ Do you think he did it, Marblette ? " I whispered, after we 
had finished. 

* No," she said. 

*' Neither do I ;" and in few moments we were asleep. 

It was about ten o'clock at night when we awoke. Mam- 
ma was sitting by the bedside, and papa was reading a book 
at the farthest comer, by the light of a shaded candle. ^ My 
^^Idren," said mamma, with that sweet, cheerful voice, that 
sounded in our ears like angel's tidings, ^^ you have had a 
sweet sleep ; we have watched you, darlings ; you have been 
safe with us." 

We raised ourselves as she kissed us. All the little baby- 
beds were empty. A table was prepared with chicken, and 
ham, and cakes, and papa brought us some *to oat. I can 
remember how each mouthful tasted better than the last; 
and how we looked at each other, ashamed to ask for more. 
Seeing Marblette turn suddenly pale and shiver, mamma 
brought us some hot sweet wine ; and thus strengthened and 
cherished, we lay back on our pillows, ready to answer papa's 

fiestions. Very solemn they were. And we told him all. 
hen he prayed with us ; and while he asked God not to 
permit us to forget the lesson we had learned, in so feaiful a 
manner, of the power of sin, yet he besought him to comfort 
us with the thought that, little children as we were, we had 
not been permitted to see such a sight but fi^r a good purpose 
Without the tmthflil witness of a diiJd's lips, another life 
might have to suflfer fbr one heedlessly cast away. We must 
not let our minds dwell upon the horror of what we had seen, 
so much as on the truth that must corae to light by our means. 

But Marblette wrung her little hands, and cried, ^O, Belli 
poor Belli " 

Then mamma lay down by us, and papa kissed and blessed 
us both, and, taking the candle, left us with mamma in th-o 
dark. So, after a while, Marblette's sobs hushed, and mam- 
ma kept saying little soft things to us ; and it seemed to 
me, that either she kept saying them to us all night, or that 
we slept. JPor with t^e low murmur of her tender voice yet 
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in my ears, I woke up, and it was broad daylight. Marblette 
was sleeping soundly, a soft flush on her face, and a pretty 
smile on her mouth. Mamma went gently away, and I dozed 
a little again. 

At last, Mrs. Alexander, the nurse that always came into 
the house when we had a new baby, entered the room, with 
our clean frocks and shoes. 

We loved nurse Alexander; she was very quaint in her 
ways, and very pleasant. A snowy handkerchief of mulled 
muslin was pinned over her shoulders, and fastened at the 
throat with a garnet brooch, of which she was proud. She 
always wore a very high cap, beautifully starched and plaited, 
with a broad black ribbon bound round it. 

She had a fair, beautiful face, though she was old. AH her 
features seemed to match each other ; and though she spoke 
broad Northumbrian, her manners and thoughts were as fine 
as her face. 

** My little leddies must rise." And if we had been each 
a little newly -born child, she could not have been more tender 
of us — all the while talking to us, in the deep, low, sonorous 
voice peculiar to her. 

" The guid God sent me worrd in a drrame, that the mus- 
tress haad sore need forr me. I sawr in my dirame two leettle 
leddies, rinning, and theiiT heeds were bar; the curls o' the 
ane were black, and stramed far behint i' the wind, and the 
fair hair o' the tither was blawed off her face, and I seed the 
pratty blue e'en of ma leettle leddy here, and there was a 
mortal blast o' fearr in 'em. Then I looket behint to see 
what forr the leettle leddies rran wi' sich affrightment, and be- 
hint 'em cam' a coffin, gliding, gliding, wi' no visible hands to 
push it. And I looket lang, and stretched farr oot to ken the 
letters o' the coffin, and I read the naame o' that poorr, ne'er 
do weel lassie, Bell. So I awaaked oop, and prrayed to the 
Lorrd God Almighty forr the lass. And when I haad red 
mysel', I went till herr mitherr, and in ma pouch I tuk her 
a pinch o' tea and a few. nubs of whetened shuggar, and I 
loike notified as there worre but ill news i' the wind. But 
the woman (wha moost be prrayed furr as ane wha has nae 
thought o' prrayer furr herseffm) wore no to be fhighted. 
She wished me gone, that she might hae her kettle o' the 
firre, and tak the tay and shugger whiles as sune as her could. 
She had, puir misguided boddy, sore words for puir Bell when 
I did hap herr naame oot. And no to add to herr sin, I did 
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oop and shat to the doorr atween herr and me, and cam* to 
ma mustress ; and noo, leettle leddies, I am to bide iri' ye, and 
thou'st to be ma bonnie leettle babbies." 

Nurse Alexander was always great at dreams, and we li»» 
tened with awe to this one, as bearing snch immediate refer- 
ence to onrselFOs. 

When dressed, she took ns into the day nursery, where 
breakfast for three was laid out — no little cups of milk, bat 
tea, and cream, and white sugar, with battered toast for us, as 
well as nurse Alexander. 

Nevertheless we felt we could have given up all these del- 
icacies, if to-day might be bat two days ago. 

When seated, later on, with books on our knees, nurse Al- 
exander between us knitting, we besought her to tell us more 
of her dreams. 

To us there was a sort of comfort and deep contentment 
in the thought that the great God condescended to show his 
signs now, and make himself so near us as to warn nurse 
Alexander about us as he had done Joseph, so many hundred 
years ago, in a dream. Perhaps my other seli^ in heaven, 
had been sent to give the sign, for the sake of the little sis- 
ter who was doing her duty on earth. But either way, we 
earnestly regarded the fine old face, that talked of God and 
all his ways with the simplicity and familiarity of one who 
conversed daily with him, and read his signs in every thing ; 
and we thought she might have been, in those ancient days, 
an Elizabeth, or a holy Apna, or some good woman who dwelt 
in the temple and did "good works." 

The first time that she dreamed a dream that was to be 
regarded, occurred when she was sixteen years old. Her 
father was a store merchant, and lived on Tyne Quay side, 
where he did a good bui»ness with the Dutch cheese vessels, 
the Danish ships laden with com and oil, the rich but ugly 
coal barges, and the rank and storm-beaten whale ships. 

He traded in every thing, and invested his savings in houses 
along the Quay side. He calculated that, as trade increased, 
this property would become very valuable. And, as it was 
now, they brought him in a goodly sum yearly, as rent-roll. 

All but one. And this was a house detached from all the 
rest, and which had, very many years ago, longer than any 
one could tell, been used as dwelling and storehouse by an 
Amsterdam merchant. 

He had a pretty English wife, whom he loved so much that 
4 
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he did not care to leave her to go in any of his ships to his 
own country, but appointed captains for all of them, and 
they accounted to him for what they brought and took away 
again. 

But though making money fast,' it was said this merchant 
of Amsterdam was not wholly happy. His captains did some- 
times hint of something at home that with good reason 
troubled him. 

Tyne, at that time, was a broad and beautiful river, with a 
good tide-way. It had beautiful green banks with fine woods, 
and well-watered valleys running up from it ; and, in truth, 
there was not in all the world a more delectable place to live 
in than on Tyne Quay side in those days. Now, one would 
as lief be down in a coal pit. 

It would seem that the trouble of the merchant grew. He 
began to make, as it were, preparations for leaving his fair 
house on Tyne side. He collected his money and dues, and it 
was reported that he had it in ba^ of gold, in an inner cham- 
ber, within the one that he and his lady used. 

It seemed he but waited for the time of year when his 
ships would be coming, for he sold his house to the Town 
Council, and had the money paid all in gold. 

He was right glad to see the ship, and that she was his 
best and swiftest. As her cargo was carried out, nil his val- 
uables were put in her, and at night, it was reported, he 
carried down himself, from time to time, his bags of gold. 
But before all things were complete, another of his ships ar- 
rived. The morning after, there was no light seen in the 
merchant's house ; neither was it opened as heretofore, and 
the vessel that came in but the day before was gone from her 
moorings without unlading so much as a hand's weight of 
her cargo. But, inasmuch as she had not paid the necessary 
dues and freightage, swift messengers were sent down to Tyne 
mouth, to stop her. 

Meantime, the merchant's house was broken open, and he 
was found still in bed, with his fair English wife by his side, 
but both dead. A stab in the heart had ended their career. 

Though the other vessel was brought back, nothing trans- 
pired to tell the tale, but that a passenger, claiming to be. 
brother to the merchant, had come in her, and gone ashore 
that night. He was absent but a short time, and then came 
back with orders that they were to return at once to Tyne 
mouth, and meet a third ship of theirs, which was waiting a 
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tide, as they knew, to cross the bar. The passenger went in a 
boat across the bar, and got into the ship, which sailed away 
without ever coming into Tyne, and the other returned, as 
said before. Nothing could be done ; justice in those days 
was dealt out according to the supply of facts. The merchant 
and his wife were buried in one grave, and the town corpora- 
tion took possession of the house. It was whispered that the 
passenger was a disguised woman, and the real wife of the 
merchant, who had brought her from Spain. 

But now for the house. It would not let — people declared 
it was haunted. And after many years of neglect and 
ruin, it was at last sold to nurse Alexander's father, who 
wanted a storehouse for whale oil. After he had bought 
it, he found it so fine a house, with such exceeding good cham- 
bers, and so little out of repair, he put it in order, and tried 
to let it. 

But in every instance, even in those whom he let live there 
for nothing, it was straightway left, sometimes at once, or in a 
few weeks ; at most, it was never lived in more than three 
months at a time. So that he was minded to turn it alto- 
gether into a warehouse. But while thinking thereon, a fire 
broke out on the Quay, which did an amount of damage re- 
membered to this day in Newcastle. No one sufiered more 
than Alexander; but of all his house property the haunted 
house alone was uninjured. Nurse had been sent to service 
some two years before, both for the betterment of her health 
and manners. She was a comely girl, and her mother cared 
not to let her be seen on the quay, and was more especially 
averse to her mixing with the girls and boys that lived near 
and about. So, being some sort of humble neighbor or gossip 
of a great lady up near Alnwich, she sent her daughter Grace 
to be nurse girl at her castle, which pleased the lady well. 
And for love of Grace's mother, she treated her daughter like 
a friend, and had her taught many things. And there " she 
comprehended that the humblest and lowest may learn the 
manners of gentle folks, and be all the better for it." So, 
hearing of this great fire, the lady sent Grace down to see lier 
mother. She rode on a fine horae, with a servant man to 
guard her. And when Grace arrived, she found father and 
mother in the haunted house. Well, she had leave to stay 
eight days, when the servant was to return with the horse and 
fetch her back. 

So Grace bethought her no more of the gi-and castle, and 
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all her fine notions, but set herself to work to help her mothei 
to settle herself out of the wreck of what thejr had saved. 

And being sad and woful, besides very ill with fatigue and 
want of sleep, the mother went early to bed iq a very large 
room up stairs. Her father, having much property below, 
thought it safest to sleep there. So Grace made herself a bed 
in the comer of her mother's room. 

She had not lain long, as she thought, though she had 
fallen asleep at once, being tired with her long nde and unusual 
fatigue, when she dreamed that she felt chUly. She fancied 
that she rose up, and went to seek something to cover her, 
and she saw in her dream a very handson^e wardrobe, just 
such as might be in her lady's house at home. So she went 
to it, and opened it. To her surprise, there were no clothes, 
only a large and beautiful tree, growing out of the earth. 
The leaves of this tree were a beautiful green ; but instead 
of fruit there hung frcHn the bows clusters of diamonds and 
precious stones, and intermixed were large coins of gold. 
And a light shone all round. So she thought to pluck what 
was on the tree, for the sight gave her very great delight. 
Once she put forth her hand, and then drew it back. As she 
did so, the doors of the wardrobe shut with a great bang, and. 
she awoke startled and frightened. 

But seeing her mother still sleeping quietly, she laid her- 
self down again, first drawing some more coverings over her. 

In the morning she told her mother her dream, who ^^ sorted 
her " for being so silly. 

But, in spite of her mother's anger, she thought of it all 
day, and as she lay down to rest was not surprised to dream 
it again. This time she fancied she would pluck the glisten- 
ing fruit, and as she was hesitating, a hand was stretched 
over her shoulder, which in a few minutes stripped the tree, 
and all that the hand gathered seemed to run down the arm 
and disappear. In a great fright, cold and shivering, she 
awoke, and found herself sitting up in bed. 

Notwithstanding her mother s an^er, she told how she had 
dreamed nearly the same dream agam. And her mother was 
more vexed than before, and said, *' Girl, thou shalt not lay 
in my room more." But Grace, not to be daunted, told her 
father all ; and he said, *' My lass, thou and thy mother art 
sleeping in the chamber where the merchant and his English 
wife were murdered. I did not think on't before, being much 
beside myself with the sad mischances that have befallen me. 
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Thou must move down tbis day — thou shalt have the closet^ 
and thy mother shall bide with me." 

" But, father," I said, " there is under the painting of the 
wall something like an old doorway. Wilt not have it 
opened? It is where I dreamt the wardrobe stood." 

" Lass, vex me not with th v dreams, but go help thy moth- 
er, and let me hear no more." 

But I could not forego looking farther, and, opening the 
panelling with an old nail, I let the nail drop within ; and it 
seemed to fall on leather. We changed our sleeping cham- 
bers, and I said no more until the horse came to take me 
back to my lady. Then I besought mv mother to have a 
search into that place, and she coldly said, ^ Thy father hath 
sold the house, and all that is left of that which was saved 
out of the fire, and at Lammas we take a farm under my lady, 
for thy father is too old to begin a new life here." And I left 
with their blessing. 

When they came to the castle, on their way to their new 
home, my mother took me in her arms, and cried sorely. 
** Child," said she at last, " thou wast right. There was an 
inner chamber just where thou saidst was a door, and in that 
chamber was an old leathern mail-bag of a large size, and its 
old fastenings were bursting out, showing great stores of 
guineas and other gold money. It was the last package of 
money with which the Amsterdam merchant did intend to 
flee away with his English wife, that was indeed no wife, 
though she knew it not, because he had beforetime married a 
lady of Spain. And he had meant to sail away to other 
worlds with all his gold, and settle in a new home where she 
could not find him. And this great portmanteau of leather 
was the last thing left, and he and she were murdered, as 
was supposed, by the Spanish lady. And the door being a 
secret one, in the panelling, it was not known, until he who 
bought the house of thy father began to pull down the walls 
to make a workhouse of it." 

" And did your father get none of the money, nurse Alex- 
ander ? " asked we. 

*' Na, ma leettle leddies ; and it was haird, as he weiT stand- 
in' by when it worr fund." 

" That was a wicked man, who bought the house. I am 
sure you cannot pray for him." 

*' Why, no I the Lorrd Almighty didna see as we shud be 
the better o' riches. Him as got the goold is a gran' man, 
4* 
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or was flae, for he's Aeed these twenty yearr. But his son ye 
hae seen aften ; then was him apriding on a gran' horse to 
meet the joodge. He's joost high sheriff" 

^ What I the gentleman whose stirrups were held by the 
two little pages ? " 

^ Ay, yon's him ; and he's a mon highly respected." 

Had not we, but six months before, admired him as the &!• 
est of gentlemen, and fallen in love with both his pages? 

^Ah, nurse Alexander, if your mother had attended to 
your dream, you would have been high sheriff perhaps." 

At this nurse laughed, but added, •«-* 

^ Reeches and goold were not for us, leettle leddies. The 
wealth of the Amsterrdam marrchant fell in guid bonds. 
There are none in Newcassel sae respected." 

But still we mourned for nurse Alexander, though we tiied 
to comfort ourselves with the thought that had she been a 
great lady, she would not now have been with us. 

A knock at the door drew our thoughts to other things. 
It was our dinner aniving, so quickly had the moEning passed. 

It came on a tray — three covered plates^ within which 
were slices of roast mutton and browned potatoes. We 
helped Mrs. Alexander to arrange the table; but we were 
silent, and a little sad. There was something still impending 
over us ; we were not to dismiss poor Bell and her fate, as 
our childish hearts prompted, as we might dismiss one of 
nurse's ugly dreams* 

All this sedusion and care for us showed the reality of thf 
horror of yesterday. After our dinner nui-se recommended us 
to read some of the books mamma had sent us, for she was 
wanted down stairs. We noticed that she locked us in when 
she left. 

We read, and slept, and talked low until nearly four 
o'clock, when we heard with joy papa's creaking shoes com- 
ing up the stairs. 

We ran joyftiUy to meet him, as he unlocked the door. 

** I am going to take my little girls out for a walk," he said ; 
" put on your things quickly, and let us be gone." 

He had no reason to complain of our tardiness. In a few 
minutes we were out in a lane, that was called the Moor 
Lane, which we entered by a little garden at the back of the 
house. Had we looked up, we should have seen many of our 
little sisters peeping at us from the windows of the adjoin- 
ing house ; but we were thinking bow glad we were to be 
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IB the lane — how tlxoaghtfol of papa not to take us near 
the sea. 

After chatting for «ome time of what we had been doing 
all day, and hearing the wonderful story of the Amsterdam 
merchant, and getting papa's opinion of the nse of dreaming, 
or rather attending to dreams, he said, — 

^ I am, at all events, glad that nurse Alexander took it into 
her head to dream that she was wanted here ; for, my chil- 
dren, the sea did not keep your poor maid Bell down in her 
caverns. She was found this morning." 

" Dead, papa ? " we both exclaimed. 

«0, yes, my dears; it was impossible to hope otherwise. 
But God is very good, now her poor bod^ can be decently 
buried in the churchyard, and ray little girls need no long- 
er fear looking at tne sea, and dreading to see her poor 
battered body thrown np at their feet. Indeed, it was an 
espeeial mercy of God, for not a single fisherman whom I 
consulted yesterday gave me the slightest hope that, on this 
rocky coast, her body would be recovered. It was within 
your favorite arch she was found lying. She must have beeu 
drawn in there by the current, and wedged so firmly as to 
remsdn unbruised by those cruel rocks. When the tide was 
out, she was discovered, and iMrought to the dead-house, in 
the church." 

^^ And Bill Spraggan, papa -i- is he not glad she is found?" 

"He has gone away, my dear, which is foolish of him; for 
constables are sent out to look for him, and he is sure to be 
taken, and will be sent to prison until it can be known if he 
pushed her in." 

"But he did not, papa; we both think she slipped in acci- 
dentally." 

" I have no doubt it is as you say; but he has given rise to 
great suspicion that it was otherwise, by flying from the in- 
quiries that must be made. Yon will now understand, my 
children, the reason that I have kept you from your sisters, 
and have suffered no other persons than ourselves and nurse 
Alexander to be with you. All the evidence for or against 
him must be given by two children, nine and ten years old. 
That no one might question them, or distract their minds 
from the solemn thought that a human life hangs on their 
lips, and yet that they will be swoni on God's Holy Book to 
speak the truth, and nothing but the truth, we have secluded 
you. At half past four o'clock, I am to take my little girls to 
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the vestry. It is customary, when a person has been sud- 
denly summoned out of this life into tne one that is to last 
forever, to call together a certain number of persons to in- 

Suire into the cause of death. As soon as the body of poor 
»ell was found and brought to the village, I sent to the per- 
son whose duty it is to arrange these matters, and who is 
called a coroner, to come and view it, with those persons 
whom he would select to assist him. They are performing 
this duty now, and, at the time I mention, I must take my 
little girls to give their evidence." 

" Papa, we are not to see it ? *" 

*' I hope not, children, but I know not; you have suffered 
enough. But, even if it is expedient, you will remember that 
it is a duty God has imposed upon you. Though you are 
young to look upon death, and death in so terrible a form, 
yet death ought to be familiar to us all. We dread it nat- 
urally ; but we must all undergo it : it is not a thing from which 
any one of us can escape. Remember, very few have to endure 
it as He who underwent the agony of the cross, that he might 
conquer death for our sakes. i ou will think of this, my little 
girls ; the Son of God, who lived in the holy heavens, free 
frt)m sin, sorrow, and death, came down to have his righteous 
soul pierced with seeing the sin of the world — his tender 
heart agonized even to tears and drops of bjood with sorrow, 
and endured a dreadful death, that we might be saved. You 
are called upon, at an early age, to speak for a life. I have 
that opinion of my little girls, that, even if called upon to 
suffer bodily pain, they will do it. How much more when 
nothing is required but testimony and the words of truth ! " 

" Have you, papa ? " I hesitated. 

"Yes. I have seen the poor body. I will not disguise 
from you it is a very sad sight. When death takes possession 
of our earthly bodies, he puts so solemn a seal on the familiar 
faee, that the lightest heart must be struck with awe. It is 
very right that it should be so." 

" Have you seen many dead people, papa ? " 

''Yes, many. Marblette, you can remember the sad day 
when the Felling colliery exploded, and so many lives per- 
ished in the pit. I was there, assisting our neighbor, the cler- 
gyman of Felling, to bury the dead and comfort the mourn- 
ing. Some of the corpses were dreadful to look at, and I had 
need to remember ' this fs but a castaway garment, now done 
with, and fittingly consigned to the dust from which it sprung.' 
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* They are sown in corrtiption, they will rise in incoiruption,' 
even as the little brown seed that you sow in the ground rises 
to be a lovely flower in your garden." 

« Was Bell good, papa ? " 

"My child, I am not her judge." 

" I ^ink I would not mind seeing it so much, if I thought 
Bell had another body in heaven." 

" God is merciful^" said papa. 

His voice was strange. We looked up. Then we saw, for 
the first time in our lives, tears running down hU cheeks as 
plentifully as tears were wont to run down our own. 

We hung our heads. Something seemed to whisper to us 
that papa grieved even as our Saviour grieved for fiin. Bell 
was a sinner, and he had had charge of her souL 

We did not speak again. We had turned into the church 
lane. As we approached the church we saw a great crowd 
assembled. Loud whispers broke from them when we came 
in sight, and the people drew aside for us to pass through, as 
papa advanced, holdmg one of us in either haad. 

"Poor little things ! " was uttered. 

Papa turned &ad rebuked the speaker by a look. Then he 
•said mildlyj -^ 

" Do not commiserate my little girls. They are about to 
speak the truth." 

There was a de^ hush, and we reached the vestry door. 
When opened it was full of people, all men, except nurse Al- 
exander. Some we knew, and some we did not. 

They were talking very loud when we went in. 

"You are very punctual, sir," said a fussy, &t man, with a 
sort of cheerful business voice, that grated on our ears, so 
lately sipeaking on such solemn subjects. 

"i&ow do ye do, my little dears? Nice little desms — 
older than I thought. We shall do verjr well. I have sworn 
much younger subjects." 

The doctor, whom we knew, now came forward, and took 
our hands. He held them in his, much as if we had been ill, 
and he was judging if we were feverish. 

" They must be sworn. Let us proceed correctly." 

Never was so fussy a man. He was the coroner. 

We took the oath distinctly, and were much praised by the 
coroner for the feeling manner in which we did it. Then, led 
by nurse Alexander, we went into the dead-house. 

"0 Belli poQj- BeUJ" 
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We had some wine given us when we returned to the vestry. 

Then we gave our evidence. 

" This will acquit him," said the coroner. « Clearly he will 
be acquitted. You know he is taken, I suppose, sir. Found 
skulking in a low house in Sheelds. This evading of justice 
will, however, go against him. There are no other witnesses, 
I suppose." 

A stir in the crowd took place, and a tall sailor advanced 
from among it. We knew his face, — he being one of the 
pilots jthat Sequented Byer's Bay. 

We* were taken away ; but we heard that this man's evi- 
dence was very different from ours, and that the opinion of 
the coroner, as well as many others, was, that Bill Spraggan 
would be hanged for the murder of poor Bell. 

But this we did not hear that evening, for when we got 
home we found our eldest sister was to spend the evening 
with us, and also Effie. It was a great honor to have " one . 
young lady " all to oui-selves, setting aside the pleasure ; and 
as Effie was a quaint, funny little girl, we were beguiled into 
spending a very pleasant evening. Effie was of that sort of 
disposition she did not know what it was to be sorrowful, or 
even dull. Cosily fat, with great, big black eyes, dancing 
with light and fun ; a large mouth, always showing two rows 
of even, white teeth, — she was born to be merry. 

But neither of them said any thing to us of the sad and sol- 
emn yesterday. 

The next day we understood that poor Bell was to be buried. 

We' would have liked to have attended the funeral, and 
seen the last of her, but nurse Alexander said, with a sort of 
anger, — 

"Leettle leddies, the woman was a sintferr. She is i' the 
hands of the Lorrd. We hae dune wi' her, and I wadna wish 
ye to say her naame morre." 

But we had not done with her. 

After ten days, papa and mamma took us away in the carriage 
to Durham, Mrs. Alexander still with u^. The Assizes were 
being held, and Bill Spraggan was to be tried for his life. 

We had not yet mixed with the family, being guarded by 
nurse Alexander, and taken out for exercise by papa, and hav- 
ing one or two little sisters in turn to amuse us in the evening. 
If we had gone back to our usual life, I am persuaded we 
should have been as merry as they were, and as much pleased 
as they expressed themselves with a new nurse maid called 
Jenny. 
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We were not without some sort of remembrance of poor 
Bell, for once, when nurse came with our clean clothes to Mrs. 
Alexander, thinking we were asleep, they spoke of her, and, 
to our dismay, in harsh and severe words, hinting darkly at 
some sin of Bell's that they could not forgive. 

" I'd ne'er let her oot o' my sight, the hussie," said Qurse. 

" I am thinking herr mither kenned. She worr sae harrd 
on herr the morrn I cam." 

" Ay, she's an evil ane ti, and I'll gie her my mind some 
day. She lets on the noo, and mistress winna hae her fashed. 
But I dunno think she cares mickle for the disgrace. It's aye 
whatten a loss her wage is, and a' that." 

" The mustress and the masterr hae been guid to herr, she 
hae gettin' gran' mourning, and the lass's wage to the quarr- 
ter with a pun in. I tuk it raysel, and was a most minded to 
fetch it back, she worr sae thankless." 

^^ An ill lot. I catch mysel thinking, ^ 'tis an ill wind as 
blaws noboddy guid.' This tother lass is my ain sel ower 
again — and sae thoughtful. I am like a leddy in the nursery." 

On the morning after we arrived at Durham, papa having 
prepared us for appearing in court before the judge, and all the 
barristers, we were taken there, and shown into a small room, 
where we were to wait with our father and mother until we 
were called. 

As for me, my active imagination was more occupied in 
conjecturing what a court of justice was like than the cause that 
brought us there. , 

I had not been without many secret thoughts of the judg- 
ment day, when the Almighty would sit upon his throne and 
judge the world. 

Was a human conrt of justice similar? There was a judge ; 
.•of course he would have a seat high above the rest, with 
robes, and an appearance perhaps like Moses holding the two 
tables of the Commandments. 

Then the barristers — what would they be like? I did 
not conceive for a moment that they would resemble the 
Accusing angels, but I invested them with a grand and noble 
appearance, and thought there would be rows and rows of 
them, sitting in countless .numbers all round the judge. Alto- 

f ether I had woven such a picture of what I was to see, that 
was wholly bewildered when placed in the witness-box and 
asked my name. 

(Marblette was left with mamma, and papa took me into 
court.) 
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^ She does not hear,'' said a harsh voice ; ^ remove her bon- 
net" 

I looked ap^ and saw a grave, hook-nosed man, seated on a 
great dudr by himself with white, falling wool all round hift 
race. 

Papa whispered to me to collect my thoughts^ and then 
withdrew. 

Banishing all the ideas that had occupied me, as well- as I 
could, I answered to my name^ and in reply to the question 
did I know the nature of an oath, I answered clearly, — 

"^ Yes ; I must speak the truth." 

^ Do you know what will happen if you do not speak the 
truth?" 

"Yes; God will punish me." 

"'niat will do. She knows the nature of an oath as well 
as any of us." 

I was then called upon to relate that terrible scene once 
more. 

Then a gentleman, with curling wool on his head, from 
underneath which came long black hair, with a sort of black 
gown on, began to ask me questions. 

" Did you see the prisoner strike the deceased ? " 

I was some seconds fixing the name of '* prisoner" to Bill 
Spraggan (whom I now saw), and " deceased" to Bell. 

" No ; he pushed her away." 

" Was she striking him ? " 

" Yes, as hard as she could." 

" Yeu are certain he did not strike her in return ? " 

^ He held up his arms so, to shield his face, but did not 
strike her." 

" When he pushed her, did she fall down*? " 

"Yes." 

"Into the waves?" 

"No ; against the cliff." 

"Then she rose, you say, and struggled with him?" 

" Yes, and he kept stepping back and back." 

" Nearer the aea ? " 

"Yes." 

"Was his face to the sea, or hers?" 

"Hers ; she was looking straight at it, and we feared she 
would let him fall in." 

"Then her bonnet flew away ? " 

" Yes^ she tore it off her head as if she would beat him 
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with it ; but the wind took it out of her hand, and it Hew 
away instantly. Then she flung her arms round him, and be- 
gan to struggle." 

" Which was strongest, do you think ? " 

" She was very strong — as strong and stronger than papa. 
I -do not know how strong Bill Spraggan is." 

" Can you describe the struggle ? " 

^ He suddenly looked back, and seemed to see how near he 
was to the edge of the rock. And we could almost think he 
gave a great shout, but we could not hear it for the roai-ing 
of the sea. Then he struggled greatly ; and I cannot tell, but 
a great wave came, and in a minute we saw her in the water." 

" Now tell me, with the truth you have sworn to by your 
oath to speak, do you think he pushed her in?" 

I paused a minute, more that they might not think I was 
heedless in my answer. In that minute I saw all the color go 
out of the unfortunate Spraggan's face. 

" Sir, if he had wished to drown her, why did he not do it 
when he threw her down the first time ? It was as easy for 
him to throw her to the sea side as the cliff side ; and when 
we ran down he had a rope in his hand, one end of which 
was floating where we last saw Bell." 

" Pid she wish to drown him ? " 

^ No ; she was in a passion, and did not know what she was 
doing." 

" Did you know that he was her lover ? " 

" She said so, but bade us not to tell." 

" Did you think it right to keep such a secret from your 
father and mother ? " 

Seeing me hesitate, the judge said I need not answer the 
question unless I liked ; upon which I said, — 

*^We had read that great and good people always kept 
secrets. We wished to do the same." 

" Very well answered," said the judge. " Have you more to 
ask, brother Blundel? for the young lady has givien a mosi 
excellent and clear statement. You had better release her." 

" I was about to do so, my lord. I should be very glad if I 
could always make sure of so clear-headed a witness. Cnil 
the other witness." 

Papa appeared the same moment, leading Marblette. I 
was tall for my age, and she was little. Moreover, she wr.s 
very fair and pretty, and her color came and went, like quick 
clouds — such a pretty color. 
5 
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Though he never said it, or showed it, somehow we all 
seemed to know that however much papa loved his other 
children, Marhlette was a sort of darling to him. So I was 
not surprised that, after putting her into the witness box, and 
taking me out, he forgot to go away. Unconsciously squeezing 
m^ hand very tight with one hand, he placed the other on the 
witness box, as if it should be ready to help Marhlette. 

The judge asked her age, and was surprised to find there 
was only a year between us. 

Unlike me, distracted with imaginary ideas regarding a 
court of justice, Marblette's whole heart was fixed upon what 
she was about to do ; and when asked, as I was, if she under- 
stood the nature of an oath, she clasped her hands, and said, 
" I am to speak the truth, as if before God." 

Her evidence was so word for word the same as mine, that 
papa was summoned into the witness-box, and, after being 
sworn, was asked if we had been tutored to say what we did. 

He then detailed the means he had taken, that there should 
be no tampering with our testimony, and appealed to the 
notes of the coroner to show that what we said, on the day 
of the inquest, was the same that we said now; which notes 
were read aloud, and he was proved correct. 

Afterwards, some of the women from the Byer's cottages 
were called into the witness-box, and proved that in no one 
instance had we added or omitted a single fact. 

" Not that the little lasses would say if he pushed her in or 
no, though we axed 'em." 

Marhlette was called: back on hearing this, and asked ques- 
tions, as I was. 

" If it was your opinion that the prisoner did not throw her 
in, why did you not tell the women so when they asked you?" 

"We were not quite sure, until we had spoken to each 
other ; and, besides, they seemed to wish to threaten us, and 
he said very ugly words to us." 

" But you are sure he did not throw her in ? " 

" Yes ; because, if he had wished to drown her, he could 
have done so before, when he threw her down ; and when we 
ran down, he had thrown her a rope to catch at." 

** Did your sister tell you that ? " 

" No ; I thought it myself Papa said we were not to speak 
to each other about it, because ^ 

And here her little tender heart melted, and that piteous 
cry, " O, Bell ! poor Bell I " came firom her lips. 
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Upon hearing which, the prisoner groaned and sobbed 
aloud ; and I saw a great many people begin to cry. Papa 
was comforting and petting Marblette. 

After a little while, I was again called into the witness-box 
and asked the foUowiug questions : — 

" Did the deceased go down on her knees to the prisoner, 
and hold up her hands, as if imploring him to spare her ? " 

"No." • 

" Did he take her by her two hands, and fling her into the 
sea, as a person would take up a dog and throw it in ? " 

"No, no." 

** Did she scream for help ? " 

^ She might have screamed, but we could not hear her, be- 
cause of the roaring of the sea. She screamed when in the 
sea. We heard that ; " and I shuddered. 

" I told you so, brother Blundel," said the judge, turning 
to the gentleman who was questioning me. ** That first witness 
has lied from beginning to end. I question if he saw any 
thing. See that he is detained." 

Then the judge spoke a long time, and told the story 
from beginning to end, apparently speaking to some gentle- 
men that sat by themselves, and whom he called every now 
and then "jury." 

But he astonished us by relating some things that we knew 
were not true. But afterwards papa told us that this was 
the evidence of the pilot, who had been examined before we 
were in court, and that no one believed it, — which was very 
fortunate, as he made out a story, that would have hanged 
Spraggan, and proved us great story-tellers. So we were 
thankful that papa had been so careful that we should not 
forget or misstate a single thing. 

The last words the judge said I remember very well. " And 
now, gentlemen of the jury, you are called upon to decide if 
the prisoner is guilty or not of the inhuman crime of murder, 
by drowning a woman who had so far proved her confi- 
dence in his love as to put that last and greatest trust in it, as 
to make him the father of her unborn child. - You will with- 
draw, and well and rightly consider your verdict." 

There was a Rtir among them — a slight whisper. Then 
one rose and said, " My lord, there is no occasion for us to 
withdraw. We are unanimous in considering the prisoner not 
guilty." 

There was a buzz in court. The judge said, "Your verdict 
b a just one. I thank you, gentlemen." 
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The man who, papa said, was a jailer, touched Spraggan, 
and shook hands with hira ; but he looked stupefied, hardly 
comprehending. Then papa took us out of the crowd, and a 
messenger came running after us, down the steep street, as he 
was taking us to the notel where mamma awaited us, and 
begged him to come back to the judge's lodgings. The judge 
wanted to see us. 

When we arrived, the judge had taken the wool off his 
Iiead, and his robes were gone, and he was so altered, but for his 
nose we should scarcely have thought it he. He looked more 
like Moses now, I thought, with his soft, white curls, and kind, 
gentle eyes. 

He said a great many nice things of us to papa; and .he 
hoped we should never forget this day, but remember what 
an awful thing was sin, and how impossible it was to tell the 
lengths to which an indulgence in sin led those who would 
not strive against it. 

Also, we were not to forget him ; and that we might be as- 
sisted to retain him in our memory, he gave us each a golden 
guinea, which was a fathomless sum of money, that, divided 
into halfpennies and pennies, seemed likely to last out our 
lives. 

Full of strange feelings, in which self-satisfaction and hap- 
piness held a predominant place, we returned to mamma. 
The next mommg we had a troublesome interview with Bill 
Spi'aggan and some of the women that lived at the cottages. 
In his gratitude, he swore there was nothing he would not do 
for us. 

"Don't say those naughty words again, then," said Mar- 
blette, in her little dignified way. 

He promised to try. We never saw him again. 

From Durham we went straight home to our rectory, and 
found all the rest of the family there. We had spent some 
of our wealth in Durham, and in the excitement of presenting 
eveiy one with presents, and being restored to our proper 
places in the nursery, and all things going on as if we had 
only dreamed one of nurse Alexandei^s "ugly drratnes,'* we 
^vere in danger of regarding the episode of "Poor Bell" as 
one of excitement and wonder, more than pain. 

In fact, as time softened the horrible past, that active ima- 
gination of mine turned the scene of the court into rather a 
favorite play. To be sure, Marblette's more sensitive nature 
was a little touched ; but, overcome by my impetuosity, and 
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being allowed to choose her own part, namely, that of prisoner, 
she entered into it at last. 

Baby was judge. Her many frilled and bowed cap was 
suggestive of the nearest resemblance to a wig. We set her 
in her high chair in the midst, and she was duly alive to tho 
honor, endeavoring to do justice to it by exercising an accom- 
plishment only just taught — she winked and laughed at every 
body, unbidden. 

Effie, with one other, was jury. Excepting that she saw a 
great deal of fun in every thing, and was always for giving 
her verdict at once, she understood the greatness of her posi- 
tion very well. We explained to her how King Allied in- 
vented " trial by jury," and what a grand thing it was, and 
how England was celebrated for it, and it was one of the rea- 
sons why it was the greatest nation m the world. She took 
in the vastness of the idea, embodied in her own and Tottie's 
persons, very creditably, though she was a little obstinate in 
wishing to be called "King Alfred jury.** We settled that, 
foitunately, by saying a female could not be king. I was 
brother Blundel, and harangued, and questioned, and speechi- 
fied to the judge, in spite of her familiar winking, in a manner 
that seemed to please the whole court. For a long time, until 
Marblette joined us, we wanted a prisoner. 

At one time it was suggested we should try a mouse for 
his life. 

But the difficulty of catching one alive, the still greater 
difficulty, or rather dread, of detaining him prisoner while he 
was being tried (no jailer would offer), caused his trial never 
to take place. 

Such are the incongniities of our nature. 

Many years elapsed before we saw Byer's Bay again. 

Then it was on a calm and sunny day in June. Marblette 
and I, nearly grown up, walked there by ourselves, after ob- 
taining permission to do so. We ran down quickly; we saw 
at once a great change. The cottages were in ruins; long, 
long ago had they been deserted. The cliffs were all changed 
— blasted and hollowed out, like quarries that we had seen 
inland. 

The natural pier alone remained as it was. By her side 
w:ere moored long, low barges. A swarm of people were 
•grouped in every direction, filling them with blocks of lime- 
stone. We looked for our arch — it was gone ; but a gigantic 
heap of broken debris showed where it had stood. Neither 
5* 
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its beauty, nor its goodness in shielding the dead from the 
turmoil of the sea, had saved it from the fate of expediency. 

Lime was wanted all over the world ; our beautiful arch, 
poor BelFs sea coffin, was burned in limekilns, and scattered 
over the earth. 

We said nothing, but hand in hand left the spot. Half 
way home, — 

"Ah," said Marblette, sighing out her words, **in heaven 
there can be no change ; in heaven, no sin, no sorrow, no 
drowning. In heaven, we shall be happy. O, Bell, poor 
Bell!^ 



MAIDENHOOD. 

Whew I was thirteen, Marblette went with me to live with 
our grandmamma, in Gloucestershire. 

Our eldest sister had always resided with her, and was 
bom there, coming to her father's home for holidays, as it 
were. 

The house in which our grandmother lived was her own, 
and was placed in the centre of large gardens and orchards. 
It was a very sunny house, the rooms lofty and well propor- 
tioned, the windows large, casemented, and provided with 
cushioned sills, on which we sat at every opportunity. For 
looking out, the scene was very fair; sloping down were 
green terraces of the softest, freshest tui-i^ with here and there 
a bud of bright flowers, looking like gems. The rose trees 

frew in luxuriant bushes, covered with buds and blooms that 
lied the air with perfume, while honeysuckles scrambled up 
the boles of the trees, and made great top-knots of them- 
selves, quite out of reach. A magnificent horeechestnut 
reigned like a king over the garden, permitting a tall and 

fraceful acacia to grow near him, as his queen. An old 
cotch fir seemed to stand as a sturdy guard behind, across 
whose rough breast a snowy mesphilas had flung herself, in a 
sort of wild embrace. On the other side, a dark and hand- 
some cedar spread its uncompromising branches, with a sort 
of stately defiance of every other tree in the garden. It 
grew after its own fashion, without regard to convenience or 
space, thrusting its beautifully fringed branches straight 
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through a crimson thorn on one side, and an awkward old 
medlar on the other. On the same side, but encircled with a 
spacious carpet of grass, that allowed of no other tenant, rose 
a tender-leaved mulberry, through whose delicate verdure 
could be seen the nutty-brown branches, both in charming 
contrast to the dark-mantled cedar. 

Beyond the garden was the cherry orchard, and over that 
a long space of rich meadow land, that seemed to end ab- 
ruptly in the broad, shining waters of the Bristol Channel. 
Never did this view present the same appearance to us ; at one 
time, calm as an inland lake, with the sun burnishing it into 
the likeness of a silvered solid mass, the channel was almost 
too dazzling for eyes to look at, and not suffer in the looking. 
No life was on it — no ships, no brQcze, no ripple ; within a 
few hours, darkly blue, heaving with a mighty pulse, that 
rocked the fleet upon its bosom ; it was all life, all motion. 
The stately sailing Indiaman, its crowd of sails swelling and 
subsiding, like a white swan's motions, the rolling brigs, the 
light schooner, the pretty yachts, all came forth, and paraded 
up and down that highway of waters. Very gay was the 
channel then, and very apt were we to climb up into the 
boughs of the cedar to see it better and count the vessels. 

Sometimes the channel was so mixed, by rain-clouds, and 
stormy winds, with the atmosphere, we had a difficulty in de- 
fining its outline. Waves, crested with foam, rode out of the 
mists, and a hollow, reverberating murmur filled the air — the 
voice of the Atlantic, we were told, rushing with the mighty 
impulse of countless thousands of miles up almost to our very 
dwelling. We felt the salt spray on our lips as we flew out 
with youthful jubilation, to be blown about by the wind, and 
have a healthy romp with the elements. 

Inland, the county was rich and pleasant. Narrow lanes 
intersected each other, and we soon learned where violets 
bloomed earliest, in what little sheltered nook of the roots of 
an old tree might a primrose peep forth, where nuts ripened 
best, and how plentifully might be gathered the fragile bells 
of the campanula patula. 

One deeply-cut lane was our especial favorite. The soil 
was not so full of clay as the others ; the bed of it was grav- 
elly, and a bright, jocund sort of streamlet ran, with a merry 
gurgle, all its length. But its banks were so beautiful, and 
the high hedges on either side almost arching over our heads, 
bending down with a glory of honeysuckles and wild roses. 
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Here we fonnd mosses of all sorts — little delicate tufts of 
ferns, as if shading a fairy's hoase door; patches of wild straw- 
berries, whose fruit and flower studded the bank with gems ; 
little hare-bells, modest, yet happy, down in this little dell — 
all the world they knew or wanted to know; a homely clus- 
ter of daisies sidling a great lichen-covered stone; a world of 
lovely leaflets, all sizes, all shapes, all shades of green : these 
and many lovelier things grew within reach of our fingers in 
this cool, embowered, mossy, rivuleted lane. 

Our grandmamma was particular; she suffered not the 
slightest fragment of an infringement of her laws. Those of 
the Medes and Persians are quoted as unalterable, but they 
were a joke to grandmamma's. 

We were to be dressed and in the school-room by six 
o'clock, summer and winter. 

A certain proportion of lessons, of practising on harps and 
pianos, was to be gone through before breakfast, seven 
o'clock. Prayers and reading occupied one quarter of an 
hour; twenty minutes for breakfast — one cup of tea, one 
pat of butter, two hunches of bread. After every meal there 
was a general washing of hands and face, and smoothing of 
hair, until nine. We were in a manner drilled ; back-boards, 
dumb-bells, walking with weights on our heads, each had 
their turn. At nine our eldest sister read aloud, for an hour, 
to grandmamma; Marblette and I practised duets on the 
piano. At ten I read aloud for an hour, while Marblette and 
sister, or Sissy, as we called .her, sang. At eleven Mar- 
blette read aloud for an hour, while Sissy and I drew and 
painted. All these hours grandmamma enacted Dorcas, and 
made "coats and garments" for the poor. The books we 
each read were wholly different, and each had three different 
kinds ; twenty minutes for religious reading, twe nty minutes 
for French reading, twenty minutes for Italian. We had to 
stop with even the half of a word uttered, and go on the 
next day with the other syllable. 

At twelve we were allowed ^ve minutes to eat a piece of 
luncheon cake. From that time until two we wrote exercises, 
concocted themes, learned poetry and catechisms. At two 
we dined, and had half an hour allotted to us for that meal ; 
after which, washing hands and face, we put on cloaks and 
bonnets, tippets and hats, according to the time of year. ' In 
winter we remained out of doors two houi-s, in summer three. 
We were suffered to go where we liked, and do what we 
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liked, when out, grandmamma having a sort 'of lofty trust in 
us, that made us do her bidding more scrupulously out of 
sight than in her presence. 

What a luxury was life then ! What worlds of happiness 
we found in the green lanes, the changing channel, the lights 
and shadows, the spring buds, the summer blooms, and the 
autumn fruits ! What acquaintances we made with strange 
things ! 

I had a pet snail, one summer, and Marblette a little mole. 
As for Sissy, she was, I must confess, a little prim. Grand- 
mamma had succeeded in making a little small grandmamma 
of her, so that now and then she " grandmammaed " it out of 
doors. We had a very high opiqion of her, and were dis- 
posed to treat her with every respect. But we liked to scram- 
ble up the trees, — it was so delicious it was quite impossi- 
ble to refrain from running and jumping — equally inipossi- 
ble not to sing and laugh all the time we were out. These 
things fretted Sissy if indulged in out of the garden. But ii^ 
truth she had the responsibility upon her of setting a proper 
example as the eldest of so many girls, and therefore was 
a little prim. As for me, I hated " oughts " always. 

" You ought to do this, and you ought not to do that," im- 
mediately provoked me into the very sin. 

** Say, ' Please don't do it,' and 1 will obey," I would re- 
monstrate, "but I won't be •oughted.'" 

** But you ought to," persisted sis. Sis was obstinate ; so 
was I. Then would Marblette murmur soft little coos. 

But Sissy loved " oughts." 

When we came in (we were allowed five minutes to put on 
our walking attire, and four minutes to take it off — I de- 
lighted to anticipate the minutes), we proceeded to say the 
lessons we had learned, and read over the exercises we had 
written ; aftrer which, until tea-time, we wrote in copy-books 
what grandmamma dictated to us. Twenty minutes was al- 
lowed for tea. Mounds of bread and butter disappeared in 
those twenty minutes. This was the only moment when grand- 
mamma showed symptoms of forgetting her. rules. She loved 
her " dish of tea," and lingered over it. Her bread and butter 
was not like ours, substantial, but delicate to the utmost ex- 
treme, arranged on a china plate of great value, and which 
matched her particular teacup and saucer. 

Thus when Thomas, her butler, who had already lived 
with her fifty-two years, came at the precise moment settled 
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fifty-two years ago to take away the tea-things, she was some- 
times surprised, with half a cup of tea yet to be discussed, as 
well as oue of her shavings of bread and butter. 

It was Thomas's custom on these occasions to go straight 
to the fire and poke it, apparently without a glance at the 
tea-table. 

^Is it time, Thomas?" would grandmamma ask, apprehen- 
sively. 

" Two minutes," answers Thomas, going outside for the coal- 
scuttle ; and when he returned, finding the coals extremely dif- 
ficult to manage — they were most provoking in their deter- 
mination not to be arranged properly on the fire. 

Thus grandmamma had not only time to finish her tea, and 
the last shaving of bread and butter, but had swept up her 
little atom of crumbs, put her own cup and saucer on her 
own bread-and-butter plate, folded her beautiful damask nap- 
kin, and placed it on them All of which being performed, 
Thomas made a feint of looking at the clock, uttered an ex- 
clamation as if startled at the time he had been spending over 
the fire, rushed out with the coal-scuttle, and made a regu- 
lar skurry of carrying out the tea-things, that grandmamma 
might not be defrauded of any of her precious moments 
through his idleness. 

After tea we played and sang to grandmamma, each for one 
half hour alone, or together if we had duets, the others work- 
ing. As the church clock chimed a quarter to nine, Marblette 
rose, put away her work if we were alone, knelt for a moment 
as grandmamma blessed her, but always had disappeared be- 
fore the last chime was heard. 

As the clock struck nine I did the same. To me there was 
something so infinitely curious, not to say bewitching, in this 
regard for minutes and half minutes, that I was always in a 
constant state of amused excitement — trying to save even 
seconds. I don't think, during the time I lived with grand- 
mamma, the church clock ever struck the ninth time Without 
my foot being on the step going up stairs to bed ; and to such a 
. pitch of alacrity did this mania carry me, I made the saving of 
minutes quite a science, so as to astonish grandmamma herself. 

I do not know how grandmamma and Sissy amused them- 
selves until ten o'clock, when the servants came in to prayers. 

Once or twice we asked Sissy. 

She looked prim, and seemed * to consider that we were 
aspiring to very unnecessary knowledge. 



fi«» 
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" Do you read the History of England ? " asked M arblette. 

** Perhaps," answers Sissy, with becoming gravity. 

If by some fortunate circumstances we ever had a few min- 
utes for which there was no settled employment, — that is, a 
wet day had enabled us to get through our duties quickly, or 
all things had gone on with felicitous expedition (for even 
with all grandmamma's care there was sometimes a lapse, or 
a most mysterious loss of valuable minutes, no one knew how), 
— i^ as I said, we ever had a few moments we could safely call 
our own, grandmamma was in the habit of saying to us, — 

" My dears, you may amuse yourselves by reading the His- 
tonr of England." 

So Marblette thought, perhaps, that Sissy was allowed from 
nine until ten to amuse herself. We don't know whether 
she did or no. 

We had no governess ; consequently we gained general 
habits of order more than great knowledge. With all this 
arrangement of time, this never-ceasing routine of education, 
it was astonishing that we did not become prodigies of 
learning. 

Sissy was an excellent musician, both on the piano and 
harp ; but she was made so by constant practice. She had a 
natural talent for drawing and painting, and therefore looked 
upon both as an amusement rather than a labor. These were 
her accomplishments. In the exercise of domestic virtues she 
had no rival. Her worst enemy could only say she was a lit- 
tle "prim." 

Marblette had that sort of bias towards all that was beau- 
tiful in art and nature which belongs to talented people. She 
had the ear, the touch, the feelings of a true musician, with 
the correct eye and love" of coloring that are necessary to 
make a painter. She excelled in both accomplishments. She 
had no memory for what she read. Exercises, lessons^ and po- 
etry were only written and learned to be forgotten by the next 
day. In character she was a strange mixture of gentleness 
and fimmess, with a refinement and grace of manner and feel- 
ing that made her seem to me a dainty little princess. She 
hjul no "oughts ; " she never found fault ; but she had a way 
of looking with her dewy blue eyes that was stronger than 
any reproof to me. 

And what was I in those ancient days ? No musician, in 
spite of all grandmamma's eflforts. I painted tulips, daisies, 
any thing easy, after a fashion of my own. I devoured books, 
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and ran after the minutes. Beyond these two studies I was 
nothing, and cared for nothing. Grandmamma sighed over 
me, and could not understand how a girl so talented as to 
accomplish her tasks in half the time allotted her could know 
BO little afterwards. Poor CTandmamma ! that mania of catch- 
ing the minutes was at the Dottom of it, I fancy. 

Out of doors I reigned supreme. I was up a tree before 
Sissy could say " You ought not to climb trees." I was over 
a wall or a hedge, heedless of consequences, until Marblette's 
blue eyes would warn me of a tattered frock, or strangers in 
sight. I drank in the air, the sunshine, the loveliness of 
nature, with a vivacity and health nothing could coptrol. 

Grandmamma's house was guarded from the main road by a 
high wall. A door in it admitted the world to us, and let us 
out into the world. Nearly opposite one wall was another, 
also with a door. This opened into the sacred precincts of 
the rectory. 

Here lived Mr. and Mrs. Came, and their son, Philip Carne. 
Grandmamma was very fond of them all. They had lived side 
by side, as it were, for many years, and never had a quarrel. 

Though I think it was impossible to quarrel with grand- 
mamma. She was something like Marblette in her refined 
ways. If angry, she showed it only by a little stiffness, mixed 
with her usual courtly manners. But words of reproach, or 
even hastiness, never crossed her lips. 

On the left side of the rectory was a little wood, through 
which was the pathway to church, and also the village. For 
we had a village, which was well populate^, too. There was Dr. 
Mason's house, a new one, square, built of brick, so utterly be- 
reft of any thing like taste or ornament, or any thing but square- 
ness and trimness, we wondered at any one liking to live in it. 

There was the one-storied cottage of Mrs. and the Miss 
Reeses. This was a house we delighted in. It was all angles, 
and ins and outs ; no one window was like another, and there 
was no staircase in it. In our private minds Marblette and I 
considered it a regular old Saxon house, with its hall in the 
middle, and bowers and bed-chambers aU round. 

Old Mrs. Rees agreed with us that it must be a Saxon house, 
and was deaf to Miss Bella Rees's constant rejoinder, — 

" Why, mother, you and father built the house." 

We were deaf too. Miss Bella liked to snub her mother, 
and did it in a broad Gloucester dialect, which was a further 
offisnce. 
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Miss Rees had a temper. 

In the centre of the village, close by the village pump, was 
a curious old gateway that led to a house something like 
grandmamma's. Here lived General and Mrs. Wallace, and 
also sons and daughters with wives and husbands and chil- 
dren. That is, not altogether, but they never were alone; 
all their children visited them in turn. Out of a numerous 
family, one daughter alone remained unmarried, and always 
lived with them. Though we liked Auchey Wallace, still we 
soon discovered why she never manied. She was just the 
slightest degree in the world more than a simpleton. She 
called every body " dear." She was always " awfully " sur- 
prised at nothing. That is, if we brought her violets, " Vio- 
lets!" she would shriek out; "how wonderful! how astonish- 
ing ! how awftiUy strange ! " As if violets were things wholly 
forbidden to grow in that part of the world. 

If we had to say that grandmamma had a slight cold, — 

"Cold! dear! O, how sad, how grievous, how awfully 
shocking ! " 

Sissy, full of good thoughts, took it into her head at one time, 
that Auchey's little oddities proceeded from neglect on the 
part of her family. So she obtained grandmamma s permission 
to try and turn her into a wise woman. Auchey was about 
'thirty, and Sissy eighteen', when she began to, what I called, 
"bright her." 

Auchey was pleased at Sissy's great interest in her, and not 
only " deared " her at every other word, but adopted her as her 
dearest and best friend. The manner of displaying this tie 
between them was not greatly to Sissy's taste. There was a 
great deal of kissing and hugging on Auchey's part, and a 
lavish development of affection before company. Also now 
and then she had fits of jealousy that were extremely incon- 
venient, to say the least. Nevertheless, Sissy conceived that 
she " ought " to go on with her self-imposed task, and so she 
"oughted it" for about a year. At the end of that time, 
grandmamma having persuaded herself that Sissy was working 
miracles because the general was always saying so, — and 
Auchey certainly now tied her bonnet strings, buttoned her 
boots, and washed her hands, little acts she was formerly in 
the habit of thinking superfluous, — grandmamma was suddenly 
undeceived ; and thus it happened. 

She was generally looked upon as the first person in the 
village ; consequently she ruled it ; or, rather, the rest of the 
6 
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inhabitants took the initiative from hen If she gave ft dinner- 
party, of oottiae the general gave one the following week, 
Miss Rees (for Mrs. Rees and Miss Bella of oourse did as they 
were bid) the week after^ and so ou. 

These dinners were regulated, as regarded Ibod, by what 
had appeared at grandmamma's taUe. If turkey and saddle 
of mutton, of course every one had turkey and saddle of mut- 
ton. If roast goose and boiled ealves-head^ there was quite a 
demand for geese and calves-head. But sometimes grand- 
mamma had a present of a haunch of venison; on such an ocea^ 
sion not only was the whole village invited to partake of it, 
and the general to carve it, but the remainder was distributed 
the next mominff, as far as it would go, to each guest, that 
they might hash it at home. 

This very fiiendly mode of proceeding brings me to that 
individual fact which stamped Auchey, in grandmamma's eyes^ 
as hopelessly " wanting" 

By certain, though imperceptible means, it had oozed out 
long ago, that grandmamma considered the eating of cheese as 
hardly compatible with the deportment of a gentlewoman. Still 
she lived in a cheese country ; moreover, a very hospitable 
country. Among themselves, the absence of cheese from the 
dinner-table was not only the general habit, out of deference 
to her, but became at last quite a little trait, in which the^ 
prided themselves. Nevertheless, when strangers intruded 
upon our domestic arena, and a struggle ensued between hos- 
pitality and gentility, hospitality gained the day. Grand* 
mamma settled that question herself, and absolutely bought a 
cheese, with the understanding that, when an emergency 
occurred in the household of any of her neighbors demanding 
the presence of cheese, they were to borrow hers. 

Thus it was no uncommon thing for Thomas to appear in 
the very crisis of lessons with a, — 

" Please 'm, general's compts — cheese." 

" Of course, Thomas, with my kind compts," was grand- 
mamma's answer, waving him out of the room lest another 
valuable minute should be lost. 

Miss Rees generally sent a note, " With mamma's and Bella's 
and my love, might we venture to ask the loan of the cheese ?"^ 
the note further dilating on to all sorts of other matters. 
Grandmamma disliked these notes. Sissy had to be called 
from her important task to answer them ; for she considered 
it only courtesy to send a written answer in retora &x a 
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written reqcHB^. At the Bame time grandmaimiia did not 
like lihe off4>and manner in which Dr. Mason woold send bis 
boy to demand the cheese of Thomas, without rderence to 
her, and keep it a week. 

One day Auchey appeared at a most nnusual honr in tbe 
momiag, a time when all the world knew grandmamma was 
as closely secluded with her three nnns as if «he was a pro- 
fessed abbess. She had a basket in her hand which ocmtamed 
a clot^. 

** Well, dear, how are yon? How well you look! How 
snng you seem — so busy, children dear ! And how are you, 
mv dear lady ? "QTiite well ? That's awfully nice ! I ha^e run 
all the way. I thought I might be in time to see the mail go 
by, with its prancers. It's awfulljr late, the mail is." 

**Yott came for something? " mteiTupted Sissy, moved to 
do so because she was in some measure answerable lor Auehey's 
wits and doings, and because grandmamma's dear face wore 
its most ominous aspect. 

" To be sure, so I did, dear ; how clever of yon to guess, 
you dear darling ! But she is so clever, isn't she now, deaa-? " 

"And what is it?" again interrupts Sissy. 

^ WeH, now, isn^t it awfully odd ? I declare I have forgot. 
My memory is not near so good as yours, dear. But I'll just 
sit here until it comes back to mind. That's one good of me, 
I never quite forget. Sometifmes it comes in a few hours; 
sometimes the xiext day; and very, very often in the night, 
just as I am going to sleep. Awftlly odd, isnH it ! But never 
yon mind. iH just sit and chat — Ah, there's the mail at 
last, awfully full. How they gol I love those prancing 
steeds. Dear nie, I think that was Philip Came on the 
mail. I am glad I nodded, he would have thought it so 
awfully odd if I hadn't." 

We were not allowed to speak between one hour and 
another, Marblette and I ; but in compassion to grandmamma, 
who seemted bopelessly bewildered by Auchey (tor never, had 
any one ever rushed and looked out of one of her windows to 
see the mail go by), and in pity to Sissy, who seemed even 
more perplexed than grandmamma, I abruptly, rather loudly, 
but distinctly, said "Cheese." 

Up jumps Auchey, -quite delighted. 

^To be sure, that's it ; that's just what I forgot ; and how I 
could, with the basket m my hand and the cloth in the bas- 
ket, is most awfully odd." 
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^Ran down, child," says gnrndmamma to me, ^with the 
basket and doth, and tell Thomas to take the cheese to Gen- 
eral Wallace's." 

Delighted at such an unasual thing as a run at an unusual 
time ; that I had broken ray vow of silence, and yet was not 
to be punished; delighted at the idea of delighting grand- 
mamma with the rapidity with which I should dehver my 
message, — I flew. W hat health, what a pulse, what a radiant 
gush of enjoyment shot through me, and for so simple a 
thing ! Ah, it may be that parents are too strict with theii 
children — keep them at too great a distance; but who can 
measure out the good that follows love and strictness united ? 
When I see children sated with pleasures, when I mark the 
unwearied mother-love that anticipates their every want, 
when I see "forbearance" in the nursery unknown, "obe- 
dience " subservient to entreaty, " submission " give place to 
passion, and the child change places with the parent, how I 
pity all — mother, father, child! They do not know the sub- 
tile power of the submission and obedience of love, guarding 
the parent from any strain on so fine a fibre, blessing the child 
with a religious perception of the faith in God. 

And the enjoyment that ensues — the delight in moderate 
pleasures, in the fulfilment of modest wishes — - the taste of 
an unknown, unexpected good, — the memory of all these is 
sufficient t% stir my pulse, making me sad for those who have 
never felt the happiness of running a message, and executing 
it in half the time that could possibly be expected. Which 
little commonplace pleasure I mention, as it brings me back 
to Auchey and her cheese. 

She was still standing in the attitude of astonishment she 
had been plunged into when I made that raid upon her bas- 
ket and cloth, and was saying, — 

"Awfully quick!" as I returned. 

It was an easy task for Sissy to perform the rest of the 
business, and hand her down stairs. But from that time 
grandmamma threw entire cold water on Sissy's efforts for 
Auchey's advantage. And so she turned hpr talents that way, 
once more, upon us. And we had a dose of " oughting." 

Twice a year, once in winter, once in summer, grandmamma 
hired a carriage from Bristol for a week. During that week 
she and Sissy paid visits of ceremony to all the great houses 
round, and also went to Bristol to shop. 

The general did not like this plan of grandmamma's. 
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" Why not, my dear madam, have a carriagie and horses of 
yoar own ? I am lasoeh mistaJken if the Ahrerton property 
does not enable its owner to live in as good style as any in 
the oofrnty." 

** That may be, general." 

**At your age, madam, you should dmT« out every day. 
I know* of a oapitaH icxyaehman, and a Tery steady pair of 
horses." 

^ But I have already the Tery best I want. My coachtnan 
is always the steadiest person about, my horses the most 
praiseworthy; and I have snch a inultTtnd<e of carriages, I 
may go in my coach one day, my chariot another, my b»- 
rouidie in the sonoimer ; and all the while I have no trouble 
with any of them. I keep them all safe in my pocket." 

^Ah! you mean, madam, that you can hire just what you 
want. That is true." 

^I have hieard dt said a lady has little business with a 



^i beMeve you may be right, madam; but Btill, your own 
oaoriage, yoor own horses — ^ And so he would moan on ; for 
thoagh a very brave general, as we had heard, be was now 
ra!tb^ more o/ an old woman than grandmamma. 

It happened on one of the occasions when grandmamma 
had polled her barouche, coachmaa, and horses out of her 
pocket, and was gone with Sissy and Thomas to Bristol, Mar- 
olette and I had the unwonted luxury of three hours to our« 
selves. 

Immediately we decided to dive into the deepest of all the 
deep lanes. Sissy had a sort of idea that it was rather wrong 
for three giiis to loilter about in a lane where the sun h.od to 
glance down throi^ an overhanging arch of brier and honey- 
suckle. To be sore, if a cart or a horseman came by, we 
must spring up the bank to be out of the way. If pedestrians 
like ourselves were coming down as we went up, or vice versa^ 
ef course we were In complete juxtapoatiaD, and must touch 
to pass. These were little things, tiiat iSissy had settled long 
ago "ought" not to be. But Sissy was now ten miles away, 
in Bristol, buying that important thing, a new dress, — of 
course worrying herself to death, trjring to fiwd out which 
grandmamma would most wi^ her to seloct, — grandmamma 
equally solicitous in hiding her opinion, so that Sissy's choice 
might be wholly unbiased. Which state of things generally 
led to thaft bdag chosen which they both secretly disliked; 
6* 
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caasing Marblette and I, under cover of night and the bed- 
clothes, to bewail over their shocking taste. 

To return to the lane. Marblette and I were in the deep- 
est cut, where the rivulet took advantage of the great se- 
clusion to make a little diversion of its own across the lane, 
trying the other side by way of a variety for its course. Mar- 
blette was singing and platting a coronal of fern at the same 
time. I was disturbing and discomforting a lot of lovely 
things by rooting them up and replanting them in a sort of 
pattern. Pure mischief as my pattern was a disgrace to na- 
ture's bank, lavishly spread with a wild beauty that was 
wholly spoiled bv line and rule. 

Suadenly coming down the lane, as if it was a great tube 
for transmitting sound, we heard voices and the tread of 
horses. 

Our lane was one of the horse roads to a large and pictur- 
esque ruin, which Was a favorite place for picnics. By the 
noise, we concluded there was a large party of picnickers com- 
ing down ; and mindful of Sissy's " oughts," we sprang up the 
bank like hares, and, crouching down, we held on by the old 
roots of the hedge. Presently they came in sight. First, a 
lady on no more aristocratic steed than a donkey; but he 
must have been irisky as a war-horse, he was so tightly held 
^y a gay young man. Then followed a mass of pedestrians 
and horse people, all the ladies, more or lesd, puz^ed how to 
cross that niblet of a brook. We were highly amused, the 
fear of those on horseback being as great as the incapability 
of those on foot. 

They all saw us, and stared, though no one spoke to us* 
In a few minutes, they had surmounted the difficulty and 
slowly passed out of sight. We were preparing to leap down 
again, when up the lane, just as if the words were spoken 
clearly to us, came the sentence, — 

" What two pretty girls ! " 

Marblette looked at me, I at her. We both blushed crim- 
son. Then we both laughed heartily. I clapped my hands, 
while Marblette said, — 

" It is very nice to be pretty." 

Then we both sat down side by side. 

After a while I stammered out, — 

" They said we were both pretty. Now you and I are very 
unlike." 

"O, I know you are pretty. I heard Philip Came tell 
grandmamma you would grow up into a beauty." 
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** Whjr did you not tell me that before, Marblette?" 
"I did not know yon cared about being pretty* You 
always told us you meant to be m^nanimous, and generous, 
and lofty; and all sorts of high things; but you never said' 
you wished to be pretty." 

^ I wish it, though, all the same. I told you how mamma 
called you, in her letter, ' my pretty Marblette.' " 
" But mamma calls all she loves pretty." 
" Perhaps those people did not mean us." 
" I think they did. Why should we not be pretty ? " 
" Let us ask Sissy, when she comes home, if we are pretty ? " 
« Do you think Sissy will tell us ? " 

*' If she says we ' ought ' not to know, then we may con- 
clude we are pretty." 

" She will probably say our question is a very silly one." 
" Then I shall know we are pretty." 
" From what do you draw such a conclusion ? " 
" Because if she could with truth say, * No,' she would say 
it, as a proper check to vanity." • 

" Why should we be vain ? We did not make ourselves." 
Thus discoursing, we did not discover we had a listener. 
One of the gentlemen had returned, and was not only gazing 
at us, but evidently highly amused at what we said. As 
if we had been partridges, we ** whirred " over the hedge, 
and fled with a speed that nothing could overtake. Sissy 
would have been pleased had uhe seen how thoroughly the 
vanity of being pretty gave way to the mortification of be- 
ing overheard. Our cheeks were yet tingling when grand- 
mamma and Sissy came home. 

Dinner passed with the usual silence on our part, and small 
chatting on theirs ; and by degrees, as we gathered scraps of 
their adventures, we forgot our own. Small as was our expe- 
rience in dress, we were too feminine to be without an interest 
in it. We gathered that our new chintz frocks were embel- 
lished with small rose-buds ; therefore the ribbon for our Sun- 
day bonnets was green. The all important affair of Sissy's 
silk dress was not alluded to ; from which we inferred that the 
difliculties in choosing it had been greater than usual, and 
it was, therefore, not desirable to mention it. 

Grandmamma had an idea that if you bought in sum- 
mer what you required for winter, you would get it much 
cheaper ; consequently we received from her as presents, with 
doubtful gratitude, each a black fur tippet and muff. Much 
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as we admired them, — the time being June, "^ii would cer- 
tainly be five months before we oonid use tinem. I will own 
this took away from the value of the gift. 

No relaxation of our evening duties was allowed ; snd «3 
the church clock chimed the three quarters, «nd again the 
full time of nine o'clock, we disappeared without ev^i solving 
the two great questions uppermost in our minds ^—^ whether 
Sissy thought us pretty," and ^ bow hideous was her new 
dress." 

We determined to keep awake imtil she came up stairs, feel- 
ing sure there would be no possibility of sleeping until our 
minds were set at rest. But nature conquered Yjmity and 
ouriosity, strong passions though diey are. We were both 
sound asleep when Sissy, anxious for our .approbstion, 'S%>ped 
in, unknown to grandmamma, to show tis her dress. To be 
sure, she ^ ought ' not to hav« done so ; but our pnemises had 
been wrong — her dress was a Tery pretty oRe« Thej had 
not mentioned it at dinner because it had been a sianultaiieous 
choice, and both were mudh elated and pleased wdth them- 
selves. Hence, in her excitement, Sissy had been moved to 
forget her ** oughts." 

If sleep overtook us at night, we rev^iged ourselves in the 
morning. By five o'clock we had seen the dress, and duly 
admired it ; but when it came to the putting of that other 
important question, we were both too shy. We lost the op^ 
portunity ; And it was not until one of those wet days in July, 
that will persist in drenching t^e world just when the hay is 
About, that we found the favomble time to propose the ques<- 
tion and receive the answer *— both rather awkward tlongs 
to do. 

We told our story up to the remark, « What two pretty 
girls!" 

" And were tbey pretty ? " asked that most innocent Sissy. 

We looked aghast. Having brought our tale to a splendid 
climax, and in the most nielicate manner given Sissy her cue, 
she left us in greater di^culdes than ever. Which of us was 
to say point blank, " We were the pretty girls? " Neither 
of us did. But at last I stasaanered out, ^ Sissy, do you tiiink 
us pretty ? " 

A pause. As plain as if it was written in ink, did we see 
by Sissy's countenance that she was revolving tbe expediency 
of saying " Yes ;" ** Ought " she to make us vain ? Against 
this was, ^ Might it not be of service to tell us we were 
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pretty, as then I should take more pains to hold up my head, 
and Marblette would be more tidy about her hair^ 

The good Sissy compromised the matter, and said at last, 
"Z think you are rather pretty." 

The stress upon the personal pronoun was meant to keep 
us humble. Though she, our over-indulgent sister, could not 
help regarding us with too much sisterly partiality, others 
might not do so. I forgave her this, but not the " rather." 

"Don't you know I never mean to be a *rather ; ' I am al- 
ways a ' very.' " 

" Very ugly," said Sissy, smiling. 

" Very well," I answered, pouting. 

And so the matter ended, at least for the present. I own 
I was constantly casting furtive glances at all the mirrors 
with which I came in contact, and arrived at the conclusion, 
as I flew past the one in the corridor going to the drawing- 
room, that running a message was becoming. The flushed, 
rosy face, the parted lips, the flying curls, and flashing eyes 
were, without doubt, each and all pretty. And the cer- 
tainty of this gave me very great pleasure. Perhaps the 
more so from having been one of those thin, dark, lanky chil- 
dren that have none of the prettiness of childhood about them. 
Also I had no praise for being accomplished, like Sissy or 
talented, like Marblette. My long legs did excellent ser- 
vice as messengers ; but this was a recommendation I shared 
with spiders, and lost in the comparison. So that the dawn- 
ing of hope that I might be pretty assailed me with greater 
temptation than Marblette. And shifting these ray thoughts 
of beauty from myself to her, I began to consider that she 
must always have been pretty. Her soft, sweet face was col- 
ored by a bloom that no flower in nature ever excelled. 
Neither could heaven show a purer blue than her eyes, that 
were beautifully placed beneath a brow broad, indented, fine 
and white as ivory. Yet that feature in her face which 
pleased me most was her nose. I have never seen one like it, 
and it is useless describing it beyond saying it was exquisitely 
refined. 

So, the more I thought upon Marblette's beauty the more I 
was convinced Sissy was wrong to use "rather" to her. 
She might have been as wrong in using it to me. But she 
was right, perhaps, in considering I greatly blemished mine 
by untidiness. There was an absolute necessity for some 
amendment in this sin, I was now beginning to discover. 
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Having advocated w9iig principles in ociriranerT «o long, I 
had become a renegade, ana comforted myself under many ii 
disgrace by the thought that tones were a very slow set. 
Reform was greatly needed every where, so as to enable one 
to be tidy withofit being precise. Was it an absolate condi- 
tion of society that if I had eight buttons on one boot I 
must have eight on the other? Was it altogether incompati- 
ble with being a good girl that I mu&rt not be the least in the 
world <tf a romp ? Snrelv the most bigoted tory going would 
not advocate hypocrisy, bidding me reserve my animal spirits 
for strict privacy. The whigs would devise how to use the 
superabundance, or, at all events, make room in the world to 
let it have fair play. That had been my idea of things. Now 
I thought if my curls were kept in better order I might be 
prettier. I felt ashamed if mj^ boots were not properly but- 
toned. I recognized the propriety of being quiet and lady- 
like. I looked at Sissy, whose brown hair was smooth as 
satin, whose drass looked as fresh as if just put on, whose- 
gloves were all mended, her pretty foot ^ultlesdy booted, 
and I caught myself saying, •* Perhaps I should be prettier if 
I was a little prim." Sissy began to perceive fflgasof a regen- 
eration in untidiness about me, and thought, witii compla- 
cency, that her admission had taken the right course. It had 
not made me vain, but it was about to make me tidy. 

*' Vanity dims people's reason, as age diips my eyes," says 
grandmamma one day at tea, apparently apropos of nothing at 
all, unless it was Thomns, who was surveyine^ his well-arranged 
tea table with pleased and satisfied -eyes. I thought, "Perhaps 
grandmamma catches me looking in the glass." Sissy, being 
sensitive, colored. "Perhaps grandmamma thinks I have 
been flattering these girls." 

Marblette, being intent upon her bread and butter, had not 
seemed to heed any thing else. 

Whether the remark was intended for Thomas, Sissy, or 
mo, or was merely a spoken passing thought of grandmam- 
ma's, we don't know. 

But Sissy acted thereon. From henceforth we were 
"oughted" as to thinking modestly of Ora-selves. But a 
great event occurred when I was little more than fifteen, 
which threw down all the earthwork of hoimility and diffi- 
dence raised up "with suc^ care by grandmamma and Sissy. 
I had a lover. 

He was the gentleman who hacl ventured to look at Mat^ 
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Uette and me the day we sat on the hedge in the lane, and 
awoke to the fact that we were pretty. He had obtained an 
mtroductioD to grandmamma, and seen us often since^ Bat^ 
inasmuch as he was much older than I, — upwards of thirty^ 
— waA a grave,, rather proud, reserved man, it had never en- 
tered into the head of any one, that he would wish for a wife 
one so much of a child as myself. 

He had early made known his intenti(»i» to grandmamma, 
who had written to papa, who had utterly forbidden it to be 
mentioned to me while I was so young. But having waited 
a year, and seeing that I was now taU and womanly (I waa 
tal]er than Sissy), graver and sedater, he would wait no 
longer. 

Notwithstanding the strictness with which she brought us 
up, grandmamma was not proof against the dazzle of this 
offer tor one of her nestlings; vanity dimmed her eyes as 
well as age. 

She took the part of my lover, and wrote to ur^ my 
father's consent. In the mean time, I was as much m the 
dark about the matter as if I waa a nun in a convent. Our 
first suspicion (Marblette's and mine) of some event impend- 
ing, arose from the sudden appearance of papa. 

This was followed by the proposal being made known to 
me. The first impression was by bo meaos pleasant. I felt 
that having a lover was a most eraban-assing thing,, and I 
rather agreed with grandmamma when she said she ^ would 
have much preferred that I should know nothing about lovers 
and such nonsense until I was actually raamed. 

Papa showed me my lover's letter, wherein he stated his 
reasons for wishing to marry me ; and I own I read with great, 
though secret, exultation, that he thought me " lovely,** yet 
was even more smitten by my artless, sunny disposition. I 
hoped Marblette migh£ read the letter, too, as I did not know 
how I should tell her these new things; yet how could I leave 
her in ignorance that, after all, I was not a ^ rather," but a 
" very " ? The rest of the letter detailed his fortune, and what 
I should have if he died, which I thought a generous thing 
of him — in fact, very sensible of him. It somehow seemed 
to me a comfortable idea that he should be dead : my embar- 
rassments would thus be ended, grandmamma i^eased, papa 
no longer anxious, I married, and no one to interfere. 

But there was no such termination to ray difficulties : they 
began at the instant ^f returning pj^a the letter. **Well>' 
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said grandmamma, ^the child now knows the honor done 
her. She is too young to judge for herself; it is well, there- 
fore, that we should do so for her, and desire her acceptance 
of BO eligible an offer." 

^ Suffer me to ask her a few questions, mj dear mother,^ 
papa answered. 

"Child, do you love this man?" 

To love at fifteen! was it possible? No; life was just 
opening upon me such lovely and delightsome things, I was 
in love with the air, the flowers, the sweets of breathing, liv- 
ing, existing — I was all love, fh)m very happiness ; but it was 
a love of every thing. I was just inhaling the perception of 
a certain mysterious power in my hands ; I was tasting the 
ecstasy of conferring an (ecstasy, but they only shut my heart 
against the power of an exclusive love. It seemed to me 
that if I married now, I closed the door against all the an- 
ticipated delights of maidenhood. Scared by an unknown 
something, I exclaimed, hastily, — 

"O, no, papa!" 

" We could not expect that she should, my dear son," said 
grandmamma, severely. 

" Do you like him ? " continued papa, unheeding her. 

At that moment, in my fear and trepidation, I should like 
to have said, "O, no — 1 hate him!" but I replied, "I can- 
not say." 

" In marrying," said papa, " a woman must be content to 
leave fiither, mother, every thing, for her husband's love." 

"And Marblette?" I half whispered. 

" Sisters and brothers. Henceforth and forever, her duty 
is to her husband — her love and obedience." 

" Papa, I am too young — I cannot do it ; I am frightened." 

** The child is right. Calm yourself, my little girl ; your 
lover must give you up, or wait until you are older. It must 
be so, mother ; tall and womanly as she is, she is, as you know, 
very childish. Excellent and worthy as he is, he is of a re- 
served, somewhat proud natui*e. Between the two, may be 
these qualities will clash." 

" She will never have another such offer," murmured grand- 
mamtna, 

" Perhaps not, in a worldly point of view," answered papa. 
** Now you may nm away, child ; and because a gentleman 
has been so kind as to bo smitten with your pretty face and 
girlish ways, don't spoil the one and destroy the other by 
vanity." 
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With a fervent kiss, and the sensation of a happy escape, I 
fled to Marblette's presence with even more speed than I ran 
after the minutes. I locked her in a fast embrace, which was 
all the more smothering when I thought how nearly I had 
been tempted to give her a rival. My lover did not wait. 
He had good, reasons for thinking that his offer was a very 
great one for an unformed girl, who had eight younger sis- 
ters, and that it ought to have been received with gratitude. 
The fact of rejection was wholly unexpected, and, I believe, 
deeply resented. He soon married somebody else. Miss 
Bees, who had a faculty of tracing a secret to its remotest 
pource, now and then teased me with allusions, when grand- 
mamma was not by ; but otherwise this episode soon was lost 
;n the more important story of the life of every day. 

We went home, this Christmas, for the holidays, which were 
(o last two months, because grandmamma was ill, and was 
joing to Cannes, with Sissy, for a change of air. 

During these holidays I had another lover. He was a bar- 
rister, the son of an old friend of mamma's. Arriving just 
before luncheon^time, I colored with vexation that he wiould 
see me in my back-board. A solemn promise to grandmamma 
io wear it every day until two o'clock, had never been broken 
AS yet. 

Its scarlet morocco bands were very conspicuous on my 
dark dress ; but, to do away with its humiliating effect, I put 
on a disdainful air, as well as flushed cheeks. His town-bred 
experiences had never yet brought him into juxtaposition 
with the blushing high-mightiness of a country maiden; so he 
became my admirer at once. 

I had confided to Marblette that, if ever I had a lover 
again, I hoped to be courted, and not written about in a let- 
ter, as if I was a piece of goods. 

" Tom," ray new lover, courted me so assiduously that I 
was much more embarrassed than with my first lover. He 
did not permit me to feel at ease one moment of the day; ha 
watched every word I said, every movement I made ; he an- 
ticipated every want, and encroached upon eveiy other pei- 
Bon's prerogatives, in the fear that they were intruding upon 
mine. He wheeled papa's private arm-chair out of its place, 
to set it for me, who had hitherto never been allowed to tit 
in an arm-chair at all. 

He would take mamma's reading-lamp from her very elbov, 
that I might not spoil my " lovely eyes " by insufficient liglit. 
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Finally he told me be was misarable otit of my sight, which 
made me tell bim frankly I was miserable in his. I longed 
for the end of the holidays to release me. Even my little 
sisters began to murmur at his en^ossing all my spare timtp 
and leyenged themselves by twitting me with having a very 
ugly lover. 

AVhy he oourted me nobody knows, for he never proposed. 
Neither my father nor mother seemed to care about his atten- 
tions to me. Papa sometimes laughed at my evident discom- 
posure. But it appeared a settled thing that *' Tom ^ should 
consider himself my "devoted slave," and nothing more. He 
did not give me the option of refusing him, and being rid of 
him. The holidays ended fortunately, and we separated. 
But we met very often* again, and always the same thing 
occuired* He remained single, whether for my sake, I cannot 
say. He kept up a correspondence with me for very many 
years, always beginning "Adorable," or" Divine Creature," and 
ending "Your slave." He was, to the very last, walking with 
the help of a stick, the same devoted, sighing, fidgety, engross- 
ing admirer as the firat day, when he saw me in my back- 
board. Poor Tom, I became accustomed to his attentions, 
and rather missed them when he went away. Time does 
effect such wonderful changes. 

Our little sisters were rather anxious Marblette and I should 
marry and get out of the way. The two next to us wanted 
to come and live with grandmamma. They were dying to ex-» 
perience the delight of wearing silk frocks, and making a 
nistle with them. It was such a grand thing to take a purse 
out of the silk pocket of the silk dress, and give a beggar 
the munificent sum of sixpence 1 

But, sad to say, our own stay with dear grandmamma be- 
came very precarious. 

Miss Rees told us, with great abruptness, shortly after we 
returned to Alvestone, that " grandmamma was breaking up." 
Poor Sissy, who was never known to be in an ill temper in 
her life, rose up, visibly angry, and was about to leave their 
house, followed by us, secretly applauding her. But Mrs. 
Rees begged her pardon, rebuked Miss Rees, and we sat down 
again. Perhaps no more would have been said, but Mi^s Bella 
must needs jerk out the words. 

" Just the way with Miss Rees, always saying what she 
should not." They always called each other Miss Rees and 
Miss Bella. 
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The forlder ladj bore her mother's reproof prettjr well^ but 
her sister's was not to be tolerated. So we had ft scene, whieh 
gave me an indelible impression of not only the beauty but the 
power of the words, ^ A soft answer tumeth away wtat^i" 
We ran away out of compassion to Mrs. Rees. 

«' O," exclaimed Marblette, as we fled quickly, ^ will those 
poor people ever get to heaven ? " 

^ It is the evil spirit of out nature that breaks out at times^ 
spite of all our endeavors,'' answered Sissv. 

^But> Sissy, when we are as old, shall we be equally ill- 
tempered?" 

<^ No, no. It does not follow that what we possess of odgi- 
nal sin should break out in the same form as in theirs ; yet^ at 
the same time, if we* are ccmscious of an irritable spirit, tiow 
is the time when we are young and ^ under authority' to 
subdue it." 

^ I should never be able to look up again after eitposing 
myself so." 

^' Shame is often a ^od reprover, but a steadfast resistance 
of an evil inclination is the only cure, with God's help." 

^ 1 shall always dislike the Miss Reeses now." 

"Why, Dudu? "Ought" you not rather to pity them? 
They have not had our advantage. Perchance our evil na* 
ture shows itself as disagreeable to them as theirs to us? 
We are not to condemn." 

"But they showed great want of good feeling in saying what 
they did of grandmamma to us, knowing how we love her." 

Sissy began to answer us, but her voice failed ; she thtiew 
herself on the grass and sobbed aloud. 

How strange it is that in the full flush of youth, healthy and 
spirits, there should be a strange apathy towards signs of 
grief! We tried to comfort Sissy, but we felt more surprised 
at her unusual agitation than any thing else ; feeling inclined 
to be still more angry with the Miss Reeses for putting Sissy 
into as disagreeable a state as themselves. Fortunately, she 
was not in a passion ; also, she remembered in good time how 
grandmamma disliked red eyes and noses. So she took heed 
to one of her own "oughts," and swallowed her tears and 
grief almost as speedily as they had broken forth^ 

We walked home in silence. Sissy, I know, was making 
solemn vows to herself to do a great deal more for grand- 
mamma than ever she had done before, which was needless, its 
she now only lived to do her wilL Marblette, 1 saw by the 
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knittiDg of her brows, was lamenting that the Miss Reeses 
were of the same sex and country as ourselves. She would 
like them to have been something that she was justified in 
disliking; objects whom it was absolutely necessary to hold 
in abhorrence. 

As for me, I was filled with misgivings as to the real value 
of life. In recalling my small experiences, a melancholy 
spirit took possession of me, and I felt .inclined to wish I was 
the little dead Dudu in heaven, and *she was here, undeigoing 
the hard task of finding the world full of disagreeable things. 
To begin with, there was that frightful episode of poor Bell. 
Then, there was the trouble of leaving home, though we only 
came to another as happy as home. At least it would have 
been but Sissy's " oughts " grew with out years, and it really 
was a question if there was any use in being bom, only to be 
always doing what we ought not, and leaving undone what we • 
ought to do. To be sure there were a great many things very 
pleasant, if we could only remain just as we were, and grand- 
mamma restored to health. Very simple wishes had we — 
to take care and be up and dressed by six o'clock, to get 
through our lessons, to save ever so many half minutes and 
minutes, to avoid the Miss Keeses, to find new lanes, to be out 
in a thunder-storm, to have lots of cherries, and not to be trou- 
1)1 ed by either illness, quarrels, or lovers. Of love we had abund- 
ance. What could we desire more than what we possessed ? 
Father, mother, sisters, brothers, grandmamma. But, then, 
should we quarrel 1 Urged by that evil nature which we in- 
lierited from our birth, suppose Marblette and I "tanta- 
rammed " at each other, as did Miss Rees and Miss Bella ? 
I was ready to cry out at the thought, and hate myself for 
even the supposition. Sad, sad world, that permitted not 
only the possibility, but absolutely the fact, as we had just 
witnessed. 

My meditations were interrupted by Greneral "Wallace, who 
was calling to us from his garden gate. We obeyed his 
wishes, and returned with him to his house, my mind seeing 
itself again with a melancholy doubt regarding him. He had 
greeted us, as usual, with those highly-flown compliments that 
oUl gentlemen think it necessary to bestow on youth and 
prettiness ; and though accustomed to his style, and rating it # 
lor what it was worth, I began even to question the good of hav- 
ing any beauty in this world. Pleased as Marblette and I 
had been at the idea of being pretty, what good had it done 
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ttie ? Embarrassed me with two very uncomfortable lovers, 
and frightened me with a sudden dismay as to change. Cer^* 
tainly the Miss Reeses were not fevorable specimens a( the 
advantages of celibacy. Neither were the general tod Mrs* 
Wallace shining beacon^ as regarded matrimony. She wai^ a 
Very little woman, very round ; she was as much in shape like 
a ball as a human being could be. He was tall and thin. 
With 11 long face and a bald head, so shaped that, altogether, 
face and head were not Unlike the bowl of a spoon, the handle 
his body. From the height and expanse of his forehead we 
always inferred that he was wonderfully clever. He might 
have been so, but whatever sagacity he possessed in his youth 
he had used up. Those lofty chambers in his brain Were 
mostly empty. 

Mi-8. Walked warf also very deceiving in her way. She 
"looked, at once, indolence and good nature combined. In- 
Mead of which she Was uncomfortably active, and }>otinced 
tipon any unfortunate mistake, or word, or idea, with an acri* 
toony and tartness that made one afraid to sit, stand, or speak 
in her presence. And even then, when congratulating our- 
selves upon being wholly inoffensive, she would launch out a 
sarcasm upon statues, stupids, dunces, and dull-heads. But 
sbe meant to be kind in hei* way, and was, at the bottom of it 
all, a shrewd, clever wothan. The person who suffered most 
from her caustic tongue was the general. He had brought 
US into the house now to hear him read a sonnet he had been 
composing. He was very fond of poetry, and invested the 
smallest incident with the honor of an original ode. The one 
We were about to hear was addressed to grandmamma, 
being &n invocation to the Almighty to grant her restoration 
to health. 

Seated, all ready to listen, he began, ^— 

"MftyHe— " 

«'May Hef^ Why begirt with an M? D, or B— some 
hard consonant — would sound much better." 

** Doubtless^ dear ; you shall advise me when I have finished 
reading it.** 

"IttayHcwhosiW— " 

*« * Sits I ' Who says He sits ? General, you are profkne." 
* God forbid, my dear Sarah," exclaimed the general^ Who 
was remarkable for being very devout. 

7* 
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^ Pat it by. The girls shall not see or hear it until I have 
revised it." 

^ Quite correct, Sarah ; take it, and if you find any thing 
that — that borders — that touches — in short, is not what 
you wish, put it into the fire and I will write another. Mean- 
time, not to disappoint them, I will let them hear the Ode to 
our New Gardener." 

^^ I don^t think they look much disappointed ; one has been 
crying, the other looks sulky, and as for little Marblette, I 
should say i^e has been in a passion. You will oblige them 
much more by letting them go home and hearing your ode 
another day." 

^^But, Sarah, I called them in — a little luncheon, per- 
haps?" 

" They dine early, and don^t know what luncheon means." 

*' A glass of wine — a biscuit ? " 

" They are not allowed wine, as you know, and I have no 
biscuits; but, as you must be hospitable, take them into the 
dairy ; Auchey is there, meddling as usual ; give them each a 
bowl of cream, and tell Betty to let you have a backnstone 
cake out of the oven. I smell them baking even here, the 
careless hussies." 

We knew better than to refuse such treats, independently 
of the obloquy we should heap on our heads if we refused 
Mrs. Wallace's hospitality, and the pain we should inflict upon 
the general. We did ample justice to them, as Mrs. Wallace 
took care to tell grandmamma afterwards, saying we owed 
her three pounds of butter, having drank up cream sufficient 
for that. But she said it pleasantly, and we knew she did not 
begrudge it. Growling and grumbling were as much parts 
of her being as snapping and snarling were the Miss Reeses. 

But to see such things did not seem to me at the time to 
be good. 

Grandmamma's health not mending, spite of the " invoca- 
tion to the Deity," she broke up her establishment for a year. 
Sissy, of course, accompanied her abroad ; Marblette, whose 
talents deserved it, was sent to a first-rate school in London. 
I, being nearly seventeen, went home to assist in the educa- 
tion of my younger sisters. 

Before we all separated, it became known that Philip Came> 
wanted to marry Sissy. But, as they neither of them had 
enough money to live on, they were not to be married yet 
awhile. I was rather curious to see how Sissy behaved under 
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the awkward circamstances of having a lover. It did not 
seem to alter her in the least. She was neither fidgety, tear- 
ful, embarrassed, or blushing. 

"O," said Marblette, in explanation, "but I think Sissy has 
been really engaged to him ever since she was bom, and so 
they are accustomed to it — only we were not told, and it is 
only mentioned now because mamma thought it would be a 
good thing if they married at once, and Philip went to take 
care of them abroad." 

" And why is not that done ? " 

^^ Because Sissy says nothing shall come between her and 
grandmamma until grandmamma is better." 

" Well," I answered, " Sissy does not ' ought ' us without 
acting up to her ' oughts,' so I respect her. And how does 
Philip like that? as you seem to know every thing." 

" Philip says that Sissy can do no wrong m his eyes." 

"Just what Tom said to me." 

" Yes, when, if I remember right, you insisted upon going 
to skate, with a lot of rude boys, on the fell." 

" Marblette ! how can you remember so unkindly ? " . 

" What's that to you, miss, I should like to know," answered 
Marblette, mimicking Miss Kees. 

That was enough for me. I clasped her in my arms at once, 
and said, in humble tones, — 

" I am older now, and will learn to be more lady-like." 

O, me, what a sorrowful going away we had, and how I 
mourned, like a solitary pigeon, for my mate I And into what 
a lax, dawdling way I got. The pressure of rigid rule being 
withdrawn, and the liberty ,my mother partly gave me- be- 
cause of my womanly stature and advancing years, were both 
withheld and bestowed at a dangerous time. 

I loved my little sisters dearly, and they loved me, but not 
one was Marblette to me. I had no farther excitement in 
saving minutes. I had already more on my hands than I knew 
what to do with. I disliked the governess. She " oughted " 
in a savage and severe manner, that provoked me to be cross 
and snappish. I was a victim so far to grandmamma's sys- 
tem, that she had hitherto provided me with sufficient em- 
ployment for " idle moments ; " and now, after certain duties 
were done, I had found myself no employment for the leisure 
I at present possessed. 

As we were taught in youthful days, — 

" Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do," — 
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fto now, I was becoming cross as Miss Rees, goseippy as Mm 
Bella, £siult-finding as Mrs* Wallace, and absmnteljr taking to 
write odes, as silly as the general's — all for want of some^ 
thing to do, some stimulus. 

I was awakened out of this state by a great alarm. 

One of my cousins was papa's curate. He professed to bd 
much interested in me. Sent me books, taught me conchol-» 
ogy, assisted me to learn archery, and, altogether, seemed to 
take as much care of me as if I were the whole of the parish^ 
But I was not prepared for his offering himself in the charac- 
ter of a lover. 

It does not speak very well for me, that I must confess^ 
alter the .first surprise at his offering at all, my next arose 
from the fact that, if I married him, I should not change my 
name. I went so far as to tell him I thought this a serious 
objection. 

^ He did not think so at all," he answered ; ^in fact, he 
thought it a recommendation-^ so good a name! one that 
my father had made so honored I " 

" \yell, that was true ; of course, I was proud of my name, 
because of papa, if for nothing else," — and here I paused. 
It seemed to me that this absurd objection had thrust itself 
on my mind as an excuse ; for though my counn was a very 
good cousin, I certainly felt no inclination to marry him* 
And though I racked my brains, thrust my fingers through 
my handkerchief, and looked frightfully silly and ridiculous, I 
could think of nothing else to say, 

^Tou see, dearest (I shivered at that word), that in a 
short time I shall be in priest's qrders } and when that is the 
case, I cease being curate here, and go to a very nice living 
in Yorkshire. The rectory is beautiful, and with you as its 
mistress, I shall not envy the greatest man in England " 

He was really settling every thing in a most peremptory 
manner. So I exclaimed, hastily,— 

"But I thought you liked Marblette the best* You always 
said so until to-day." 

"And I thought so until lately; but it is impossible to see 
you without admiring you, you are so wonderfully improved 
in every way; or to know you, as I have known you lately^ 
without admiring your frank, delightfol manner. It is a man- 
ner so fitted for a clergyman's wife ; and then, Dudn, darling, 
you are so strong and active ^ 

" Do you want a housemaid ? " I interrupted, angrily, and 
disgusted with the epithet attached to my name. 
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**No, no, dear; don't be so liaaty. My vocation in life be- 
ing that of a clergyman, I think it my duty to seek for a help 
mate, not only for myself but my parish." 

" I am not fond of parish work. I dislike those duties." 

"But, Dudu, we are not sent into the world to be idle. 
Though a woman in appearance, you are yet but a child in 
heart. You have never given the subject a thought ; but I 
have, and it has been seriously considered by me for some 
months." 

" I shall be seventeen next week, cousin, and don't want 
to be married, or think any thing about it for six or seven 
years to come." 

" I did not intend to tell you my wishes so soon, though I 
have long had your mother's good word ; but, in truth, you 
attract so much admiration wherever you go, and you are 
still, dear one, so childish, — perhaps frank and winning are the 
best terms, — that you may be snatched out of my very grasp 
before I have secured you.''^ 

My cousin was not improving himself in my esti|nation, as 
he thus made his confessions* 

There was a patronizing tone, and a self-sufficient air in all 
he said, which chafed me extremely. But I did not wish to 
be thought wayward or rude, so I schooled myself as well as 
I could, and meekly listened on. But only apparently so, for, 
O ! I felt so wicked ! As irritable as Miss Kees, as sarcastic 
as Mrs. Wallace. 

" I shall make it known, of course, that we are engaged," 
continued my cousin ; ^ at the same time I shall take care not 
to annoy you by any public attentions. In all things, my 
dearest, I shall scrupulously study your delicacy." 

" But, cousin," said I, in a fright, "I have not accepted you, 
have I?" 

" You did not say ' No,' and I hardly think I would take 
* No ' from you." 

" One thing is very certain. I shall say nothing until papa 
has given his opinion." 

" Of course, love, I shall go straight to Kis study, and tell 
him our wishes." 

" I have no wishes, cousin ; that is, I think they are all the 
other way." 

"O, no! dearest one; I read your heart better than you 
do yourself. A slight diffidence, a fear, is not only natural, 
bat excites my admiration. Let me seal on your pretty mouth 
tJ^ pledge of our betrothment." 
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That was audacious I With a sudden cry, I dashed ^vrtij 
the arm about to clasp me, and fled. 

Seeking about for a solitary corner in which to collect Iny 
scattered senses, none seemed to present itself to me* The 
house was so peopled «— every one knew 00 exactly where 
every one else was to be found. My own room was the 
resort of any body who wished to accomplish some busi^ 
ness no one else would tolerate. The nurseries were like 
beehives; the school-room a play-house; mamma's room sa* 
cred ; the spare room, or, as we called it, ^ best lodging-room," 
was all shut up. So that, ur^ed by necessity, and remembering 
that I was now above childish fears, I glided up the nurseiy 
stairs, unlocked the great garret door, lefb it the tiniest bit 
on the jar (as a tribute to tlie last feelings of awe), and 
sat myself upon that uppermost twentieth step that I had 
never adventured but once before. The merry buzz of the 
nursery made itself soothingly heard, and a little chink o£ a 
window, or skylight, permitted me a view of the world below> 
passing tlyough the red baize swing-door from the old house 
into the new. 

Altogether I was alone as in a desert, yet ais much in the 
world as an open door and a glass window permitted* 

No sooner seated than I placed my face between my two 
hands; that face so nearly polluted, as I thought. To be 
sure he was my cousin. Cousins were sorts of brothers* I 
cried and shivered. For the first time in my life I felt mise^* 
able ^^ I felt also wicked. I seemed to have no love for any 
body or anything in my heart* I was greatly inclined to 
hate myself. That beauty, of which I was so vain, what did 
it do for me ? It nearly caused me to be kissed by a very 
ugly man. He was very tall, very thin, very pale, very 
narrow-chested, and stooped. He had an ugly manner of 
walking with his feet very much turned out« As regards his 
face, it was a' gentlemanly face, but his mouth (that mouth 
which so nearly touched mine) held the most extraordinary 
teeth ever seen. 

I took myself seriously to task for thinking thus childishly, 
and tried to remember if I had any thing good about me, of 
which to be proud, instead of my beauty — ^for that, clearly, 
was my bane. I was "strong and active." As this idea pre- 
sented itself to my mind, so did the indignation rise again that 
was BO quick to come when my cousin mentioned them. 

I felt growing more widced every minute. Instead of lav 
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ing no one myself it seemed now as if no one loved me. I 
was a martyr. Mamma wished me married. There were such ' 
lota of girls she wanted me out of the way, perhaps, and so 
desired I should marry my cousin. 'Tis true, mamma never 
said so to me, and, moreover, had told me she should miss me, 
when I went back to grandmamma's, more than she could say. 
«*More than she could say — "she had repeated it several 
times, and I had blushed and been so pleased ! A great deal 
more pleased than when my cousin said he wanted to maiTy 
me — ugly man! 

Well, I now derived no consolation from being " pretty," or 
** strong and active." What else did I possess ? Kothing, I 
thought. No wonder people did not much care for me or 
want me. As I worked myself up to this pitch of self-misery, 
I heard the sweetest little soft, musical note coming up the 
garret staira. 

« Dudu ! Dudu ! I 'ant oo, Dudu." 

It was baby calling me. Our last baby was old enough to 
wa?k and talk without being deposed. All down the stairs, 
all along the passage, through the hall, to the drawing-room 
door, I heard, — 

"Dudu! Dudu! Where Dudu gone?" 

I closed my heart against the sound. 

Now that I am older, I recall that first struggle with the evil 
of my nature, that wrestling between good and ill, from which 
no one hath been free. Tempted to begin by discontent, to 
go on with ill-temper, to set up for myself a will and a 
way of my own, like a disease lurking in the system, so 
had a vanity, a folly, a recklessness collected into a focus, 
and now broken out into a great fever of evil thoughts and 
ideaa I was, as my cousin said, "still a child" — a very 
silly childi Time had been given me to fulfil the part al- 
lotted me this day to perform, and how had I done it ? Dis- 
gracefully. No child could have been more absurd. To 
olgect to so solemn a thing as an engagement for life because 
of a name ! No wonder my cousin took advantage of such 
folly to assume the parts of both proposer and acceptor. I 
deserved my fate if he so far carried his point as to marry 
me. Tears came faster than ever as I felt my own heedless- 
ness had settled my fate. Henceforth life presented itself to 
me in very sorry colors : all my youth, my hopes, my enthu- 
siasm seemed buried in a grave with my sixteen years, never 
to he exhumed again* 
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What would I say now to mv other self? — she who had 
intrusted me with her place in the world ? As I said this to 
myself a slight noise in the comer of the garret made me 
start. My fear was but momentary : I had arrived at that pitch 
of reckless misery I could face even a ghost without fear. Rising 
and wiping away my tears, I went to the spot from whence 
the sound proceeded. Down in a little snug old box lay five 
little kittens, like little downy balls, their bright eyes peeping 
up at me with a mixture of sagacity and fear. Stooping gently 
down, murmuring " pussy, pussy," I stroked them, and hav- 
ing got them into that state of happiness and familiarity that 
they tried to purr, I took them into my apron, and utterly for- 
getful of all my miseries, my cousin, my red eyes, my sad 
Site, I ran down to show them to the nursery. The pleas- 
ures of our nursery were so simple that there was a wild 
excitement all through it on seeing the kittens. Even nurse 
was charmed, but none so much as the old mother cat, 
who, far from resenting this discovery of her oflfepring, de- 
sired to show her proper sense of our admiration with every 
grateful art she possessed. As for baby, she kissed her 
dear Dudu a hundred times for this exquisite pleasure ; and 
so my misery vanished. I felt glad only the garret stairs 
knew how silly I had been. I was humble with a sense of 
the wicked thoughts I had, but I was also wiser; the kit- 
tens had diverted my thoughts into a more healthful channel, 
and, as we all went down in a body to show them to mamma, 
I decided to tell papa every thing. 

Such are the miseries of youth: they rise from nothing, 
and are dispersed by nothing. 

In the evening, as I was debating how I should open the 
matter to papa, he sent for me to his study. He was sadly* 
grave ; instead of any little joke, a pinching of my ear, or an 
invite to sit upon his knee, I was told to take a chair. 

" My child," he began, " I am about to give you pain. I 
fear, conscientiously, I cannot consent to your marrying Rob- 
ert " 

"O, papa I " I began, with my usual hastiness; and then stop- 

Eing, as I remembered I had promised myself never to be 
asty any more. 

Papa looked up, and attentively regarded me through his 
spectacles. " ' O, papa I ' sounded to me rather joyful, child ; 
what is coming after ' O, papa ' ? " 
^That I am glad, papa, you have so decided. My cousin 
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is, no dottbt^ ft very estimable person* but I do not lore him 
at all.'* . 

"Nothing can be more frank and straightforward; why did 
you not tell him so ? " 

" I was taken by surprise, and was, altogether, a little per- 
suaded into it," 

** Then my mind is much relieved ; but your mother has it 
you are much in love with Robert, and wish to marry him." 

" That is quite a mistake, papa, and I am very sorry if I 
have said ar done any thing to make her think so, 

" I fancy it was Robert told her." 

« Perhaps so ; he said he would not take *No * from me " 

" Then you did refuse him ? " 

** Well, papa, I said I did not like the idea of being a cler- 
gyman's wife — I was not fitted for it; and — and if ever I 
married I should, at least like — 'it was usual to change one's 
name." 

"Humph!" said papa, trying to Ivide a smile; *Wery co- 
gent reasons, indeed. I begin to think perhaps that Robert 
was right in concluding your no was a yes. But my reasons 
are cogent ones. I have two : first, his health. He is 
the only survivor of a large family of children, all of whom 
have died of consumption. Without very great care, I think 
he will not live to be an old man. I am not justified in giv- 
ing my consent to your being a possible v^idow, and a certain 
nurse, for the greater part of your life. That is one reason. 
The other results fi^m it : either from habitual ill-health or a 
morbid disposition, your cousin has not the temper and for- 
bearance that must oe exercised by both husband and wife if 
their home is to be a happy one. I think I need say «o 
more. When you are twenty-one, and your cousin asks you 
again to be his wife, you may marry him if you please." 

" No fear of that," said I, heedless again. 

" Certainly no fear of your being asked again by him, if I 
judge your cousin rightly. Mortified vanity will do a great 
deal towards reconcilmg him to your loss, and still more to 
prevent you being asked again by him. Now I must go and 
break the sad news to dear mamma, who has by this time 
bought your wedding dress, in imagination, and arran^d the 
wedding breakfast. Not that she wishes to part with her 
May-pole daughter, but she has a weak habit of desiring to 
make eyery body happy ; and as Robert has persuaded her 
that you love him, and still more that all the happiness of his 
8 
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life is bound up in you, she is desirous to make you both 
happy at any cost to nerself. Robert's sentiments are, doubt- 
less, very fine ; the only thing to be said against them is, they 
are not true." 

Mamma, whose mission on earth seemed to be that of con- 
soler to all the world, was not so disappointed as papa ex- 
pected. She said, " Poor fellow I " Shortly after, as if to 
nerself, "True, 'tis a nurse he requires." -Then in a few 
minutes, in what she meant to be a whisper, she joyfully 
said to papa, " Miss Bates, now, Miss Bates is just the very 
person." 

" My dear, as nurse ! " answers papa, affecting to be aston- 
ished. 

"No, no, — wife, — his wife, I mean," whispers mamma 
louder than ever. And forthwith from that hour, unwotting 
that she had any confidant but papa, she set herself serious- 
ly to make the match. 

Meantime, what with my narrow escape, my forebodings, 
my self-inflicted miseries, 1 was becoming very old in my 
thoughts, if not in years. 

But my first battle with an evil temper was over. I be- 
haved very well to Miss Sturt, the governess, and took all 
her hjirdness and severity just as if they were the nicest things 
in the world. She was a very clever woman ; gf), instead of 
confining my intercourse with her to the time when I helped 
with the children, I asked her to walk out with us, begged 
her to teach me German, and went and sat with her in the 
evening. 

She was a grim woman. Somebody must have behaved 
very ill to her, for she never gave any one — even her mother 
— credit for a good motive. 

" Ah," said I, with a little indignati'on, one day when mam- 
ma had sent her a present of a reading lamp, and she had 
disdainfully "humphed" over the gift, "what pleasure you 
forego in not taking every thing as it is meant." 

" I take this as it is meant. Your mamma is afraid I shall 
tire with so many in the school-room, and bribes me to stay." 

" Then I shall take away your lamp ; you don't deserve it." 

" You will do nothing of the kind — the lamp is useful to 
me while I remain. In leaving it behind, I shall be able to 
express to your mother the right meaning of her gift." 

" Then," said I rashly, " as you so judge her, learn that she 
only keeps you here because no one else will have you." 
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Again was I to have a lesson as to the wisdom of being 
discreet in speech. Miss Start went straight down to mamma 
and gave her, what she called, "a bit of her mind." 

When she returned to the school-room, where I sat tremb- 
ling and repentant, she was in that highly satisfactory state 
of having said a great deal more than she intended, which 
caused a flush of victory on her countenance. It is no doubt 
pleasant to be able to speak out whatever is in one's mind, 
but it has its inconveniences.. 

I saw, by degrees, the flag of victory fade on poor Miss 
Start's cheek. She lit the lamp in a fierce manner ; she took 
up a book sternly, and opened it as if it was a naughty child 
about to be lectured. The expression of her countenance 
changed, gradually, from sternness to sadness; her head 
drooped. She was no more reading her book than I was. 
I fancied I heard a sound like the falling of a tear on the 
page. Impetuous, as usual, I was about to start up and 
do all sorts of things. Mamma's gift of consoler and ad- 
viser seemed suddenly bestowed upon me. Luckily warned 
by past experience, I sat still and thought for five minutes. 
The result of my meditations took exactly the contrary form 
to my first impulse. I threw down my book with a non- 
chalant air said " Good night, Miss Sturt," in a cold, off-hand 
manner, and left the room with apparent utter indifference. 
This hypocrisy was entirely owing to Miss Sturt herself. I 
was desirous to make amends for my indiscreet, not to say 
rude, speech. If I asked her pardon, I knew she would only 
work hereelf up into a fresh state of anger and irritation. If I 
consoled her, she would but shut her heart more and more, 
take greater umbrage, do herself and her prospects a vast 
deal of harm under the mistaken idea that she was acting 
with the respect she owed to herself. In her present unu- 
saal state of dissolving, I concluded that indifference, not to 
say an assumption of anger on my part for her injustice to 
mamma, would totally disarm all her pride, and help still 
more to extract tears. But once out of her sight I was 
very sorry indeed. I put off all my hypocrisy, and ran 
down to mamma with a beating heart. I deserved a scold- 
ing from her, and if she gave me one it would be the first. 
It. required a great deal of nei've to open the door, go in, and 
present myself to receive the severest blow I could have from 
any one. 

And now think what a mother she was. She looked in my 
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fiice, and said — nothing. She aaw I was already punished. 
I began to speak. 

^ Wind this for me, my dear," she interrupted, in that voice 
which always spoke to us of peace, love, ana harmony. Later 
on, she said, ^Take care, dear, that the children are per^ 
feet in their lessons to-morrow. Miss Sturt talks of leaving 
us and I believe your papa wishes it -^ he thinks her man^^ 
ner bad for the chUdren. But she is a good governess and a 
clever woman, and I fancy the children wUl not so much 
catch her manner as be warned against it. At all events, if 
stie says no more, I shall take no notice of her intimation for 
her own sake. I can better put up with little scenes like to^ 
day, than bear to think she is in want." 

So nothing more was said. Miss Sturt was quite in a mild 
mood the next day, causing her two elder pupils to open wide 
their good-tempered black eyes. 

Days passed on; matters fell into their usual course. 
Miss Sturt did not go. But mamma was secretly exert- 
ing herself to get her a situation as matron to some na- 
tional asylum. She considered that such duties would be 
more to her mind than the worry of teaching. And, more- 
over, she would lead in a manner a solitary life, which agreed 
with her temper and disposition better than the gregarious 
household she now dwelt with. 

Having leisure time for thinking, I indulged greatly in that 
science. Conscious of certain powers of mind that were be* 

f'nning to open themselves, as the petals of a flower unfold, 
was full of happiness at the perception of improvement in 
my mind and disposition. I felt very wise, and adopted, as 
part of the duty of wisdom, a staid and lady-like demeanor. I 
Qven experienced the sensation of being prim. Miss Sturt 
had not now the power to startle me into indiscreet speech. 
On the contrary, I adopted, with secret felicitation to myself 
a great deal of mammals soothing manner, and at last brought 
myself to the conviction that I had been extremely silly ever 
to wish to be pretty. My proper, and in &ct dawning hope, 
was to be wise. 

As a certain part of evenr new phase in my volatile mind, 
I of course confided to Marblette, by letter, this excellent 
and praiseworthy decision. 

She promptly answered she highly approved of my idea; 
at the same time, she could not ^o as far as me in desiring an 
attack of small-pox to show my mdifference to beauty, and to 
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Buffer nothing to interfere with my determination to be wise. 
She meant, if possible, to combine both. But if that should 
prove impossible, she would keep what beauty she had, and 
be content with the wisdom she already possessed. She was 
not quite sure of my P. S. regarding a very stringent request 
for some patterns of dresses, that were to be light, pretty, 
fashionable, and a heap of other things besides, was altogether 
suggested by my wisdom. To a person now so utterly indif- 
ferent to looks, a sober, brown gown, bought in Newcastle, 
ought to suffice. She finally charged me not to run wilfully 
in the way of small-pox, as the holidays were approaching, 
and though I might not care to sacrifice my affections to my 
new principles, she had not yet arrived at this happy state of 
virtue and fortitude. 

Marblette's letter made me laugh, and also made me think. 
I began to philosophize. *' This world," thought I, " is alto- 
gether made of strange contradictions. Each is made to. 
work against the other and bring out the merits of both. 
Mammas soft, sweet philanthropy is gradually melting through 
the crust of Miss Sturt's rigidity. Papa thinks manmia too 
yielding, and so exerts himself to help mamma, to get that 
nomination. The nomination, if she obtains it, will be so 
good a thing for Miss Sturt, that perhaps she will become 
amiable. 

Grandmamma has always worried so afler minutes and rules . 
that now she has made herself ill. Sissy proves that grand- 
mamma's worry has had the good effect of making her value 
time. She thinks every moment wasted out of grandmamma's 
sight, spite of Philip Came. " I wonder if Philip Came likes 
that," was my next speculation. I suppose so ; he concludes 
that it is Sissy's nature to love so devotedly, and when the 
time comes he will be blessed as he now thinks grandmamma. 
Should I love like that ? I did not know. My character was 
certainly improving. Now was the time to give it a good 
bias. I had better set up a model in my heart, and rule my- 
self by it. The person I most affected to be like was papa. 
He was wise, yet not too wise to be full of fun. He was 

food-tempered, but inflexible. He was just, yet full of mercy, 
[e was a sincere Christian, yet wholly unbigoted. Every day 
people came to consult him on all sorts of subjects. Nobody 
had ever yet consulted me upon any subject, and I was 
obliged to acknowledge they were wise not to do it. Grand- 
mamma's system of education was very well for the formation 
8* 
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of habits, but it was wholly deficient in the schooling of th« 
mind. We were not allowed time to think. Nothing was 
expected of us bat implicit obedience. For a time this might 
be good. Though our mindfl were not occupied, they were 
gaining strength by lying &llow« Now that they were cdled 
upon to think, and seed was sown in ' them, the sndden 
rising, sprouting, and growth of the plants was prodigious. 
Alas I all my wisdom, all my staid and sober moTements, all 
my philosophy fled before the exquisite pleasure of hearing 
grandmamma was quite well; she and Sissy were coming 
home, and Marblette was to be picked up as they passed 
through London, and return with them. 

Of course there was no thinking of any thing else nntQ 
thej came, and no thought at all after they ariiv^ but cha^ 
tenng, laughine, and felicitations- 
After a few aays of this, we were so &r sobered down that 
I found time to ask Marblette if she had any particular opin-* 
ions about matrimony. 

"Well," answers Marblette, puckering up her little fiice 
into a semblance of wisdom, " I have. And my first opinion 
is, I am very angry that I was not supposed to be worthy of 
being the confidant of a great overgrown thinff like you. 

"O, Marblette! How did yon hear? Would it have 
been honorable?" 

** Honorable or not, I heard it, and was disgusted." 

** I never, never keep any thing from you ; but who told 
you?" 

** Well, he did." 

« Robert I" 

*' Yes, do you wish to know how ? " 

** Very, very much." 

" I was very busy one day at my lessons, endeavoring to 
addle my brains over quadratic equations, when Mrs. March* 
mont marched in, and said cousin Robert was in the draw-' 
ing-room, and had brought me news of the &mily, and that 
I might have an interview of one quarter of an hour with 
him. So off I went, and was rather touched by his excess* 
ive delight at seeing me. But after telling me almost nothing 
about you all, he dashed into the matter after this fashion : -^ 

" ' I do not know if you have heard that I wished to transport 
Dudu to my pretty rectory, and install her there as my wife. 
She cannot, however, make up her mind to become a clei^* 
man's wife, and has refused me. Now, with two such lovely 
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cooHms ad I h%re, 'tis impossible to seek for a vrih elsewhere 
if I oan obtain one of them. So, my dearest Marblette, think- 
ing I shall lose nothing in your eyes by acknowledging myself 
r^'ected by Dudn, I come to proffer you my love, my heart, 
every thing I possess. I hope you do not think you are un- 
fitted for a clergyman's wife ? * 

«So I answered 'No; I thought I was very well fitted for 
that sort of thing, and fancied I ehonld like it, but I was sorry 
that I could not be his wife.' 

^ ** Whereupon he exclaimed that he had not the least inten- 
tion of requiring a positive answer from me then, I was so 
very young. All he desired to do now was to tell me hiB 
hopes and wishes, and allow me firom time to time to see him, 
and give him an opportunity of showing how deeply he loved 
me, and a great deal more of that sort of thing." 

"Dear Marblette, almost what he said to mel How did 
you get out of it?* 

"I put on a very severe look, and said, 'I hope at no age 
that I shall be deterred speaking my mind. You must take 
this answer now or not at all. I never would, diould, or 
could marry you.' What reason could I, a mere child, have 
for such a peremptory rejection. Well, Dudu, I could not 
very well tell him that I thought him a prig, and very like 
Mr. Collins in ' Pride and Prejudice ' ("so he is," I interrupted), 
so I answered, — 

** * A gentleman would perceive at once whether his suit 
was agreeable or not.' As he was my cousin, I forgave him 
putting me to the pain of saying that I would rather not marry 
at all than marry him." 

« How nice and firm of you, Marblette. What did he say 
then?'* 

" I am sure I do not know, for I went out of the room, and 
I have never seen him since." 

" You know he is going to marry Miss Bates." 

" Is he ? Then there is one person in the world I don*t envy, 
and that is Miss Bates." 

** Mamma thinks they will be a very happy couple. Miss 
Bates is a good deal older than he is and will manage him." 

" I hope so, for the good of both." 

" And so, Marblette, it never struck you, as it did me, about 
the name?" 

" No ; nothing struck me but his want of proper respect to 
me — coming in that underhand way — I, a school-girl, to en- 
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trap me into thiuking he was in love with me. I am very 
vouDg, but I think I shall certainly know when I am really 
loved and when I am not.*^ 

Marblette looked quite a little heroine as she spoke thus. 

" It seems to me that it would only be a proper thing for 
us to settle what sort of man we will marry and whom we will 
not. It is so awkward being taken by surprise. I was very 
nearly saying yes to Robert, because I did not know how to 
say no." 

"• You may be sure 'I should have forbidden the banns ; but, 
for fear of any thing dreadful, we will do as you say. First of 
all, I should like to marry a rich man. 

^ I don't think I care about riches. It would be so nice to 
be poor, and work hard for a person you loved." 

" Very well ; now you see I have settled to marry a rich 
man, and you a poor one. What's the next thing?" 

" Of course he is to be good, rich or poor." 

"Of course." 

" And of a good family." 

"Old as the hills." 

" And very gentlemanly.'* 

« Perfectly refined." 

"Clever." 

"And excessively talented, so that we may look up to 
him." 

"Tall." 

" Fan-." 

"Blue eyes." 

" An aquiline nose." - 

" And a pretty name." 

"Of course a pretty name. I always pity Mrs. Hogg so 
much. Did you hear her say to our man-servant, 'Pigg, give 
Mr. Hogg some ham." 

" Dreadful. Browns and Greens are bad, too." 

" And Johnsons, and Thomsons, and Jacksons." 

"And Steels, and Stones, and Stemes." 

" O ! they are endless. Also we must have a pretty Chris- 
tian name." 

" Yes ; I like Constantine." 

"And I like Marmaduke." 

" Scotch names are rather pretty." 

"No! think of Andrew." 

"Peter is much worse." 
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**01 Peter is droadfoL" 

"After all, I think it will be better not to marry, there fe 
80 much to be considered." 

** I agrei^ with you ; we won't do it." 

**That being settled, let us go to sleep now." 

Which we did — this interesting conversation having taken 
place when we were in bed. 

Before the holidays were over our cousin was married, 
and brought his bride to introduce her. 

We received her very affectionately. He gravely told us 
in private, that though not so handsome as some persons he 
oould name, she was an inestimable woman. 

"Hamdsome is as handsome does," I answered, after my 
heedless ^hion. 

" Take great care of her, then,^ eaid Marblette^ "for I hear 
inestimable women are very scarce." 

Nothing more occurred of any great consequence for some 
time. I was nearly eighteen, and after the next holidays 
Marblette was to return no more to school — we were to come 
out tc^ether. 

One day an invitation to dinner came to my father and 
mother &om the great people in our neighborhood. Sissy was 
asked too, and there was great preparation made as regarded her 
dr^s. Mamma always wore black velvet, and a little turban 
of scarlet and gold muslin« Sissy's dress was ordered irom 
London. When it came down every body was invited to 
aeeit. 

But only two days before the dinner party Sissy was taken 
ill vdth a feverish cold. 

We doctored her immensely. She had hot baths, hot 
flannels, and lots of gruel. But nothing would do. She got 
worse and worse; and, either from the violence of her cold 
or the severity of our remedies, became quite low, and said 
she really would rather not go to the dinner party at all. 

We were greatly alarmed at such apathy — her new dress 
considered, loo. Burl did not know how to feel when it was 
decided that it would never do for papa and mamma to go 
without a dau^ter when a daughter was expected, and I 
must take her place* 

"You must wear my dress," whispered Sissy. She was 
the most unselfish of mortals. 

The great question was, if I could get into the dress? 
Fortunately I was very slender — it required only a little 
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taking in ronnd the waist. Bat it was very shorty and there 
was nothing to let down. 

^ Never mind," said mamma, ^ there is no alternative, be- 
cause she has not a dress of her own. You must stoop, child, 
when anv one looks at you, which, I dare say, in such a grand 
party, will be very seldom." 

I do not know what young ladies would say at not being 
the possessors of a dinner dress at eighteen years o£ age; 
but such was my case. 

Grandmamma's maid dressed my hair. She boasted that 
she had made it up into nine bows. I felt there was a tre- 
mendous structure on my head, and that out of the number of 
hair-pins put into it to build it up, half were running into my 
head. I was not allowed to remonstrate, much less touch them. 

" Pride must bear pain, Miss Dudu," remarked nurse. 

I was not aware that I had so much pride as to occasion 
me so much pain. I went to show myself to Sissy when 
dressed, and was greatly admired. Also, all the household came 
to look at me, and I practised stooping to the proper point. 
Finally we set off; and in the coach, taking advantage of 
the dark, I removed some of the obnoxious pins. Fortunate- 
ly my hair curled naturally, so that, though I could not boast 
of nine bows when I arrived, my hair did not look very un- 
tidy. It was only when I got into the room that I felt ner- 
vous and trembled. A lady sitting behind me asked if I was 
cold. In the meekest of little voices, I answered "no," and 
trembled more than ever. Sissy had charged me to behave 
just as she would do, and here was I so silly. We went in 
to dinner, and I had to go with a very tall gentleman, and of. 
course in my confusion I forgot all about stooping, and all 
might have seen how short my dress was. 

I was down at the bottom of the table, near Lord Oram. 
He called me to come and sit by him, with the gentleman that 
took me in. When I could look up, I saw my lord was an 
elderly white haired man, with a wart on his nose. I soon 
grew very confidential with him, and informed him that this 
was my first dinner party, and I thought a lord would be 
different somehow; that 1 had never ridden a horse in my 
life, and that I should very much like to do so. 

I stalked a good deal to the gentleman who took me in, 
but I had not dared to look that way. He told me that if I 
would come and see him some day he would lend me his fa- 
vorite horse to ride. 
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I looked at him for one second, just to see if he was joking, 
and I saw a very nice face. Fair, an aquiline nose, a beauti- 
ful smile, with elegant teeth. 

"• I shall ask your father and mother to come also,'' said he, 
as if answering my sudden look. 

" Thank you, thank you very much." 

" Hullo ! " said Lord Oram, " what a fervent ' thank you ! ' 
What have you been saying to my pretty little neighbor, 
Peter?" 

" Peter ! " It was of no use trying to stop myself: ** Peter," 
I repeated, and looked up into that handsome face. 

" Yes, Peter," he answered, smiling more than ever. " Do 
you dislike the name ? " 

« Yes, I did, but I don't think I shall now." 

" Now it is my turn to say ' thank you ! " I laughed. 

" How little one cares if a name is pretty or ugly," said I, 
confidentially, " if the person is nice." 

" I am glad you think so," he answered ; and his eyes, 
which were dark, looked straight into mine. The look went 
into my heart, and opened a spring there. 



COURTSHIP. 



OiTB father and mother possessed one carriage. The family 
circular vehicle mentioned as belonging to us, of course was 
not under theii* control ; we alone ordered it out, harnessed 
the horses, arranged the footmen and settled who was to go in- 
side. Dry or wet we used it, according to our own wishes, and 
they did not even remonstrate as to probable damage, loss 
of paint, the effects of overloading, and the wear and tear of 
the wheels by the daily running. I must own we were short- 
sighted with regard to the work we gave our family coach. 
We never thought of the future, and consequently, long be- 



fore I could afford to miss it, the family coach gave up 

But the carriage that belonged to our father and 

mother was very differently treated. They called it " chaiTet," 



the ghost. 



nowadays "chariot." It lived in a large coach-house, care- 
fully covered up with brown hoUand — having such a strange 
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look when thus enveloped that one- of our little msteiB aeked 
"if our ghostly enemy was inside?" It was very seldom 
used, hat when this was the case, it was not hronght out at 
once, as was the custom with our coach, but it was wheeled 
out into the yard the day before, its ghostly covering was 
taken ofi^ the windows and doors opened, the whole of it 
dusted inside and out. We always admired it greatly, firmly 
believing that no other people ever possessed such a carriage. 
No more they did, for it was painted a creamy buff color. 
Our mother disliking yellow, which was the &shionable color, 
compromised between gentility and taste, and had it painted 
buff. She thought she escaped the gairishness of yeUow ; but 
I fear she did it at the expense of her taste. When cou" 
trasted with other carnages,' it seemed to me that ours had 
come from the coacbniaker's too soon, and that they had 
omitted its last coat of paint. 

But whatever its appearance, it was .taken that care of 
which was befitting a treasure not to be replaced. In buying 
that carriage for their wedding tour, my father and mother 
felt pretty certain it was their first and last purchase in the 
carriage line. No wonder, then, it was cherished as if one of 
themselves. Why I mention the caniage at all, arises from 
the fact that, within its narrow bounds my thoughts leaped 
out of childhood into the first overwhelming flood t)f a maid- 
en's fancies. 

We had gone to this, my first dinner party, in the buff-col- 
ored chariot. Going there, I had been rather unhappy, sit- 
ting between my parents : not that that position made me 
unhappy, for not only had I never experienced any other 
in a carriage, but I was conscious I was an object of envy to 
all my sisters. I was unhappy because my hair was so be- 
pinned, because I was shy, because I was sorry for Sissy — 
a general sense of infelicity culminated into a doleful mel- 
ancholy. I was sorry for John Gibbins, the postboy, of whom 
I had a perfect view, for it rained heavily, I was sorry, 
too, for the horses, who drooped their ears, and often shook 
them, as if solemnly protesting against the heartlessness of 
people going out to dinner on a rainy night. 

And now the dinner was over, the whole evening was 
gone, and once more we were in the buff chariot* Matn- 
ma, in coming, had squeezed herself into nothing, not to 
crush my dress : now she either forgot, or thought it of no 
farther oonsequenGe, Papa, tired, laid back with that &ealty 
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which men have of sitting with their knees much apart ; con- 
sequently, the amount of room on which I had to sit was 
almost mythical, and thereby uncomfortable ; it rained harder 
than ever ; the horses looked more and more disconsolate and 
upbraiding ; John Gibbins's cap was a complete water-spout 
all round. But I wns no longer melancholy; I laughed to 
myself — a dark shadow across the window made me see my- 
self broadly smiling. So fir from pitying Sissy, I cauirlit 
myself saying to myself, " how lucky she was ill." My bet- 
ter nature reproached me for a moment, reproving* me se- 
verely for such a wicked thought. I must pity her, dear Sissy ! 

What had she not lost ? She would have sat by Pe I 

mean he who w^as called Peter — what was his other name ? 

Marblette must be told as soon as possible (in fact I must 
write to her the next day) that Peter was, after all, a very 
good name — a saint's name ; it had been very wrong of us 
to despise it. Should I tell her that I knew a Peter, and he 
was by no means what we had thought a Peter would be ? 
On the contrary, he was a Peter — but, how silly of me to 
have pulled the pins out of my hair ! All the other ladies had 
bows upon bows — I alone had curls. If I had only known, 
whom I was to meet, I would have borne the pins, how- 
ever painful. After dinner, when the gentlemen came into 
the drawiYig-room, I saw him (he who was called Peter) look 
all round the room, then suddenly seeing me, his whole face 
brightened, as he came and sat by me. As I made tins 
confession to myself in the buff chariot, papa sound asleep on 
one side, and mamma cogitating on the other, I was quite be- 
wildered with the tingling sensations of delight and vanity. 
I told myself I was silly, and laughed with pleasure. I tried 
to recall his conversation. He began by saying he Hved a 
long way off — one hundred and seventy-two miles — two 
long days' journey. Did I think that too far? 

" O, no ! we often went into Gloucestershire." 

« Did I like travelling ? " 

"I should think I did." Not that I answered him in thr.t 
abrupt manner. I said, " Very much," with quite as much e:i: o 
and composure as Sissy could have done — at least I thoi^ht 
so. 

But I suppose there was more expres_sion in my manner, be- 
cause he said, — 

" Ah ! I see nothing would daunt you. You would like to 
go to the world's end." 
9 
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^To Jentsalem," I answered, blashing. 

^ Is that your ambition ? Let us make a party and go 
tb^re •^ you and I, your fiither and mother." 

^ Papa could not go, because he cannot leave his parish 
so long, and mamma would not care to go." 

••But you have brothers and sisters?" 

^ Yes ; one brother and nine sisters." 

** Nine what?" 

" Nine sisters." 

" Imj^Rsible ! " 

I wonder why Peter should be so astonished, not to say 
confused, at hearing I had nine sisters. We are all of us 
proud of so many, and mamma has been heard to say she 
would like to have nineteen daughters. 

After a while he asked if they were all like me. A question 
that made me laugh heartily. 

** I will describe two," I answered, ** and you shall judge for 
yourself." 

He owned that being " prim " was not what he should ven- 
ture to say of me, even though he had only known me for one 
short evening. But it was all very well describing so pretty 
a Marblette — there were different sorts of beauty. 

♦' True," I began eagerly ; ** once " 

Then like a prancing steed suddenly reined up, I stopped 
abruptly. Absolutely was I forgetting my position as Sissy*s 
representative, clothed in her garments, and yet about to tell 
an almost stranger that little episode of " What two pretty 
girls!" 

Though he implored me, I would say no more. Why 
would I not go on with that '*once"? 

" Because I could only do so at the expense of his good 
opinion" 

"How did I know that? Perhaps it would be just the 
other way." 

" I could not venture to hope so." 

" Are you naturally a vain person ? " 

" I fear I am, but Marblette is wholly without vanity." 

^ I own to liking a little vanity ; vain people are generally 
sweet-tempered and unselfish." 

" One may be both without being vain." 

" I think now you are a little prim." 

*' You seem amusing yourselves very well here in this cor- 
ner," interrupted Lord Oram; "may one ask the subject of 
so much grave discussion?" 
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^ We are arranging a piutj to JeroBalem," 

^^ Yqu don't say so ! How many are going ? " 

^ At present, ten sisters, one brother, and joor hilmble ler^ 
vant." 

^Then I shall not join 7011; among so many petticoats 
there are sure to be quarrels." 

** But you nevet quarrelf do you ? ^ 

I shook my bead* In fact, we tea sisters quarrelled T«ry 
.often. 

" She is very frank^ Peteh Come, what sav you to giving 
up the Jerusalem ^arty and joining mine to the glass^-worki ? 
That is not so fiu-* Indeed, ^ we quarrel we have only to 
separate and go home." 

" I will join my lord's party if you wilL" 

** I most ask leave." 

^ Dutiful dacighter« Dutiful daughters make good wive% 
hey, Peter?" 

From this I conclude that Peter is not married. Tet he 
must be thirty years old — twelve years older than me. 
Though I felt myself color at the suggestion, I could not 
help thinking that the difference of twelve years between 
man and wife was not only a very slight difference, but was 
altogether proper. I wish he had been the one who saw 
Marblette and me in the deep rivuleted Gloucester lane. 
I don't think I should have felt it comfortable and kind of 
him to provide for me after his death; on the contrary, as 
I recalled the wonderful smile that lighted up his face when 
he saw me in the corner^, I came to this conclusion, that his 
wife must die when he died. To have lived in the sunshine 
of that smile, and then to be expected to live without it — 
a dreadful sigh escaped me involuntariiy^ and I. felt a cold 
shiver run through me at the audaciousness of my thoughts. 

** My dear ! " excjaimed mammai aroused from her cogitating. 

" Are we at home ? " asked papa, awakened by her voice. 

^' Ko, we have still fmotbev mile ; but I ani afraid Dudu is 
not well." 

^^O, yes, mamma; I was only thinking. Hamm% what is 
the name of that gentleman ?" 

** He who took you in to dinner, and sat good-naturedly 
chatting, to you afterwards, — Mr. Mallerdean" 

^ And a very nice fellow he is," said papa. 

"O, no — not at all— ^ quite the contrary; he is A whig," 
answered mamma. 
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(A whig! I liked him for that.) 

" Whig, or not," said papa, " I say again he is a very supe- 
rior, intelligent fellow." 

" Ah," sighed mamma, " it is a sad thing that he should be 
just what you say ; and yet all these virtues become vices from 
his dreadful principles." 

" Well, my dear, you must forget his wickedness and think 
only of his virtues. He comes to- the rectory to-morrow, on 
liis way to see the glass-works." 

" I am very sorry to hear it ; it always makes me melan- 
choly to dislike people when I wish to be civil to them." 

" You must hand him over to Dudu, then. She seemed to 
forget his whiggism when chatting with him." 

" I was pleased with his good nature to the child." 

"And Lord Oram was equally so. I wish his lordship 
would leave off that bad habit of swearing." 

" Is * damn me,' swearing, papa ? " I asked, innocently. 

" My dear child 1 " exclaimed mamma, amazed. 

" It is rather like it, Dudu ; so don't let the phrase slip so 
glibly off your tongue again. Well, I am very sleepy," con- 
tinued papa, "but still I have spent a very pleasant even- 
ing; and none the less so because a certain young lady be- 
haved herself very much to my liking." 

" Thank you, papa," I answered, fei'vently. 

" Pretty faces are, I know, very attractive ; but a sensible 
person, like Mr. Mallerdean " 

" I beg your pardon, love," interrupted mamma, " but he 
is not sensible : that is his only fault. His remarks on Mr. 
Pitt's war bill horrified me." 

" Poor mamma," said papa, compassionately, " will you for- 
give me for saying I was much edified by what he said." 

Mamma was, at this remark, thoroughly roused, and pro- 
ceeded to explain to papa her views on the matter. Being 
a little in her way she gradually pushed me off the little bit 
of seat I already possessed. Papa saved me from slipping 
down. 

" Come, you have unseated Dudu, which must content you, 
for it is not in your power to unseat Mr. Mallerdean." 

'' I wish I could, I wish I could," murmured mamma. 

But we were now at home, and I had not half satisfied 
my heart with recalling the happiness of the evening. My 
feelings going there were as opposite to those on returning as 
those of whigs and tories, yet I felt both were true. In too 
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good discipline to dawdle orer the preparation for bed. And 
once in bed, tbe inveterate habit of going to sleep imme- 
diately, overcame me at once. 

Owing to the unwonted excitement I was verj late in 
the morning. To miss prayers was a crime of such mag- 
nitude it had never been committed in our house. So 
that for the first few minutes, though conscious of a crisis 
in my inner life^ I thought of nothing but dressing. But 
this dawning of other things made my fingers tremulous, 
and sent my wits astray^ Suddenly I remembered Sissy, and 
that it was my duty to think of her before any one. This 
calmed me ; there was nothing in the matter of Sissy that 
could make my heart beat, or thrill me with a trembling fear. 
As I knelt at my private prayers by the door of my room, ere 
I opened it and crossed the threshold to begin the duties of 
a new day, I sent a petition to my Father in heaven, that 
he would love nie this day and guard me. Then I went 
to Sissy. I had but tim^e to hear she had slept well all nighty 
and was wonderfully better before the prayer-bell rang. 

Breakfast over, I found that manm&a had already told Sissy 
all the news of tbe previous evenings and that inspirited by 
it, alive to the unwonted privilege of seeing great people. 
Sissy was going to rise and come down to the drawing- 
room. " 

Then were we busy, lor particular as mamma was at all 
tames in the adornment and arrangements of her house, she 
w^ not satisfied without making them still better to receive 
Lady Oram. 

Even the baby was e^dted. Gk-andmamma alone re- 
mained unmoved; either she had arrived at that period 
of life at which surprise or pleasure give place to indiffer- 
ence and apathy, or she was sufficiently accustomed to the 
fflght of great people not to feel the excitement that we 
did. In the midst of our preparations I bethought me of my 
intended letter .to Marblette. In those days each letter to her 
cost eleven pence. I had so far cooled down the excitement, 
to which the buff chariot was alone privy, that I thought 
it a good deal of money io spend in merely telling her that I 
had changed my opinion with regard to the name of Peter. 
I hastily counted my money, as I ran to tell our man-servant 
that luncheon was to be punctually at one o^clock. I had 
nmeteen shillings, sixpence, and a new silver second that 
always lived in my purse* 
9* 
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Advised by narse, we generally adopted the plan of keep- 
ing a silver penny or twopence in our purses, that we might 
always say, with truth, that we had silver in our pockets. We 
thought it " genteel." I own that sometimes I have been re- 
duced to such a state of ungentility as to have nothing in my 
purse. The fear of this disgrace made me pause about spending 
eleven pence on a letter to Marblette out of its proper turn, 
for two months had yet to run ere I could hope for more 
money. 

I generally wrote to Marblette once a month : the last letter 
had been gone ten days. 

I compromised the matter by promising to begin my letter 
this day, and write a little bit every day. I might have some 
reasons to give more substantial than my present ones about 
liking the name of Peter. 

But, of course, like all expectant, enthusiastic, young things, 
I experienced a disappointment when the party arrived. So 
far from being the lively, amusing, friendly "Peter" of the 
evening before, Mr. Mallerdean was cold, almost haughty; 
he scarcely looked at me, and only bowed to my father and 
mother, whereas every body else shook hands with them, and 
some with me. 

I do not know that I felt so grieved as astonished. Mr. Mal- 
lerdean, had been surprised into a sudden admiration for a 
pretty unsophisticated girl, at a moment when he least sus- 
pected to meet one. He was evidently a self-sustained, proud 
man at heart. Perhaps some one had rallied him on his 
admiration so openly shown the evening before for me. Still 
I think the assumption of coldness was not natural ; he began 
to relax. 

Papa paid little attention to him, as he was talking to Lady 
Oram ; mamma did not seem to know he was in the room ; 
grandmamma was interchanging old-fashioned courtesies with 
Lord Oram, and Sissy, reclining on a sofa, looking very deli- 
cate and pretty, with a little cap over her smooth hair, had 
her back towards him. 

Two little sisters, whose black eyes danced with delight at 
the sight of so much company, were near him. 

At first I saw his keen eyes noting the whole family ; they 
rested long on that beautiful and stately specimen of old age, 
grandmamma. Then he examined the room, which was a lotty, 
handsome room, arranged with great taste by mamma, and ex- 
quisitely clean and fresh ; he took up the books on the table ; 
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and finally, almost like the Peter of last night, he began to 
talk to the two little girls — he asked them their names. 

"Miss Emily and Miss Effie." 

** O ! I must not presume to call you Emily and Effie." 

"Certainly not, JN'urse says all gentlemen must call us 
Miss." 

" Then, Miss Emily and Miss Effie, are you going to honor 
us with your company to the glassworks ? " 

" I^o, we are not. We are sorry. Dudu asked to have us 
go but we are not to." 

"Who is Dudu?" 

" That big girl there ! Miss Dudu, if you please, sir." 

" I beg her pardon. Miss Dudu. I know her. She dined 
with us last night." 

" Yes she did. She went instead of Sissy, who was ill, and 
she wore Sissy's new frock." 

" Did she. Well ! it became her very much ; she looked 
very nice in it." 

" So we thought ; some of these days, when we are bigger, 
we hope Sissy will lend it to us." 

" I dare say you will look equally pretty in it as did Miss 
Dudu. What an odd name." 

"It isn't her real name, it is one we gave her in the 
nursery, because she is always ready to do any thing for every 
body.'^ 

** Then I suppose you love her very much." 

" Yes, we love her just the same as the others, only Mar- 
blette is every body's favorite. O ! that's the bell for luncheon ; 
now we must go, and we shall not see you any more, sir; so 
good bjr.'* 

"I smcerely hope I shall see Miss Emily and Miss Effie 
again. Good by for the present." 

" Good by, sir. There is cherry tart for luncheon." This 
was confided to him in a half whisper, and made him smile. 

As for me, I neither felt angry, or sorry, or discomposed ; a 
quiet serenity took possession of me. I felt that Fate had me 
in her hands, and she should do with me what she pleased — 
only an instinct prompted me to be at ease, and regard him 
no more. I began to feel I was wise not to waste eleven 
pence to tell Marblette that " Peter" was a good name. 

As we were going through the glassworks, I became con- 
scious that he tried, now and then, to resume the terms on 
which we had parted the evening before. After one of these 
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attempts, — I had withdrawn a little aside, deeply thiaking 
what he could mean, — when I looked up he was intently 
watching me. 

I felt myself turn pale rather than red. 

^ You seem to know every one hei-e," he said to me shortly 
after. 

"O yes, we are often here, and our nurse's brother is 
the foreman, and is very kind to us. Sometimes he permits 
us to blow some glass for ourselves, and we engrave it very 
often." 

" You must do some to-day, miss," said the foreman, who 
was standing nearer to us than I thought, " that the gentle- 
man may see what a good hand you make of it." 

He went for some specimens, and while he was absent Mr. 
Mallerdean said to me, — 

" Your father is the first parish priest I have ever seen who 
seems to consider that his parishioners are really his children. 
It is a pleasure to watch their faces as he appisoaches them, 
and I observe he has a word for each." 

I mention this speech more to mark the difference now to 
what it was then ; the exception, we may thank God, is at 
present the other way. And that is not the only good for 
which this generation has to be grateful. Let them contrast 
their lives with ours and mark the difference. 

On the return of the foreman, removing my bonnet and 
tucking my hair behind my ears, I took a glass tumbler, and 
turning the wheel, proceeded to engrave a bunch of forget-me- 
nots, with some wheat ears, the easiest of all the patterns that 
I knew. Tying these together with an imaginary knot of 
ribbon, I traced along its margin the name of "Peter" in the 
most minute characters I could accomplish. While those 
around me praised my skill, but few examined it sufficiently 
closely to detect the letters. Mr. Mallerdean himself did not 
appear to do so, when suddenly he requested to buy the tum- 
bler. It was offered for his acceptance, with which offer he 
complied, though I saw him give the foreman a gift of money 
surreptitiously. Presently he said to me, "Thank you for 
immortalizing my name." 

" It was a piece of mischief on my part," I answered, com'- 
posedly, " for you cannot call it a pretty name." 

" Yet you told me last night you would like it henceforth." 

To this I made no reply. 

When he left, Mr. Mallerdean shook hands with the whole 
family. 
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That night I wondered at the strange inconsistency of my 
thoughts. But twenty-four hours ago how my heart bounded, 
my pulse beat, my cheeks glowed I — this evening I was pale, 
listless, without an energy of any kind. 

"Mr. Mallerdean says you have Danish ears,Dudu." 

I started as if discovered in some guilty act. Was the namd 
of " Peter " written on my face, that Sissy should mention Mr. 
Mallerdean ? 

"In that he is right," answered papa. "I am as truly de- 
scended from the Danes as your mother from the Saxons ; that 
is how it comes about that I have black-eyed, blue-eyed, fair- 
haired, dark-haired children, one or two being such funny 
little things as to have all these rows and rows of spun silk 
on their heads, and yet laugh at me out of great black eyes." 

"And has me Dane's ^ars, like Dudu?" asked the little 
one apostrophized by papa. 

" Let us see," answered papa. " I declare," pretending to 
search among the curls, " here is a little maiden with no ears ; 
what a funny little maiden ! " 

Gravely the little maiden began to search herself — on the 
top of her head, above her eyes, under her nose, the busy little 
fingers guided by papa's — the great black eyes began to grow 
bigger and rounder. 

" If me has no ears is me a brute ? " 

That was too much for papa. 

" Ah, here they are ! very good ears. I think when you 
are as big as Dudu they will not be quite so Danish as hers. 
You see all this fair wool on your head belongs to the Saxons, 
and so you have Saxon ears." 

" Tut them ofl^ papa, and give me Dane's ears." 

That night I looked at my ears. 

After I had seen them I remained ignorant of the cause of 
Mr. Mallerdean's remark, whether it was praise or blame. The 
day I took Sissy's place at the great dinner was Tuesday. On 
Wednesday we went to the glassworks ; on Thursday 1 went 
with papa to visit the colliers; that is, I taught some of the 
collier girls to sew while papa went to visit the old and sick. 

These girls liked me, but they were rather too familiar to 
please me. Whig as I pretended to be, I liked being treated 
with respect. In those days poor people were most obsequi- 
ous in their manners to those above them, except such wild 
people as these colliers. 

"Miss," said one to me, almost before I had seated myself^ 
"auldLukie'sdeed." 
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" Is he, indeed ? How does Eattie bear it ? " 

Eattie was his wife, also very old ; indeed, so old did they 
both look, I had long wondered what kept them alive. 

" She's greeting sair." 

"Poor thing; she'll miss him greatly." 

"It's no that, miss; it's his lang coffin." 

Here all the girls, regardless of me, began to langh* 

"Miles Carpenter wmner mak his coffin for a pun, anld 
Lukie was muckle abane sax foot, and noo he's streeked oot 
he's langer nor iver; and Miles says he man hae thirty shillin' 
for the coffin, and Eattie woona gie it ; she says they man 
shorten him by the lugs." 

Here the laughter was uncontrollable. I tried to restore 
order, and, by way of changing their thoughts, I told them^ 
like as if it was a story, that folks eould be known by. their 
ears. I generally told them some iale, but had felt quite 
unequal to the exertion that dapr. Papa had given us a dis- 
sertation upon ears that morning, so I retail^ it for their 
benefit, and they forgot old Eattie and her odd sort of grie£ 
• " Papa," I asked, on our return home,." does old age deaden 
liie feelings?" and I related to him Eattie's sorrow. 

" I have been to see £[attie," said papa, " and I must say 
she is very much more concerned about the expense of her 
husband's coffin than she is about his death. Whether to 
conclude that old age has subdued all feeling in her but t^at 
which we are told is strongest, ^avarice,' or that she thinks it 
useless to mourn, she must so soon follow him, I can't say." 

" Is it better to die young, papa? " I a&ked, " than to Uv0 
until you have lost interest or affection ? " 

" Among the heathens, as you know, child, they esteemed 
early death a boon. But would you, Dudu, forego running 
that race which promises an immortal crown because the road 
is rugged and long? Old age has sins and weaknesses as well 
as youth." 

" No, papa ; bat I should not like to live so lon^ as to out- 
live all feeling." As I said these words I felt within me such 
a glow of intense sympathy with all and every thing around 
me 1 I answered myself mutely. What had opened to me 
these glimpses of an exquisite sense of happiness, and yet sent 
shivering through me the tl^roes of as keen a misery ? I could 
not tell. I could only ask myself was it better jto be like Eat- 
tie, sensitive only to the value of money, with the indulgence 
of self that money brings, or thrilling in every nerve, as I was, 
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with the tboughlH of the wealth of haman love, and the utter 
poverty and raise rablen ess of life without it ? 

•^Kot Kattie ! O, never, never ! " 1 exclaimed half aloud, as 
running up stairs, after reaching home, I sat down alone to 
think over a wonderful piece of news that greeted us on our 
return. Mr. Mallerdean had been to the rectory ; he was dis- 
appointed not to see papa (why did no one say, just in ever 
so careless a manner, that he had asked for me ? They did 
iiot4 As for asking — No ! the question was as impossible to 
drag from my lips as it was impossible for Kattie to make her 
dead husband shorter). But that was not all ; he brought a 
letter from Lady Oram, asking mamma to permit Sissy to 
come for change of air to her for a few days, and to bring her 
sister Dudu with her. ** If we are to do Sissy good," said the 
kind letter, <' we must have a companion that she knows ; so 
don't let one come without the other. And be not particular 
about fine garments, as we shall be almost alone. A habit 
would be desirable, as my lord has a mania, at present, for 
giving riding lessons." What a deligiitful letter. 

At first mamma was dubious — we were so little accus- 
tomed to go out. 

" Indeed ! " said grandmamma, stiffly. 

** Not Sissy," hastily exclaims mamma, conscious that she 
had hurt grandmamma's feelings. ^ Dear Sissy is a girl of 
whom we may be proud in any company. But Dudu ? " 

** My son praised her deportment on Tuesday," said grand- 
mamma, now in the highest pinnacle of stateliness. 

Poor mamma. She hastened to soothe over this second 
thorn in grandmamma's injured dignity. 

" The child has no proper dresses. A habit ! there is not 
a habit in the family." 

^ I have one," said grandmamma ; *^ and as they are not ex- 
pected nntil Saturday, Dudu can have some dresses made. 
King for Hind." 

Hind arrived, and in obedienee to orders, brought down 
an old box that was curiously light. Outside, grandmamma 
said, it was covered with pig-skin, which was white ; inside 
it was lined with cedar. It originally came from China. 
When opened, folded in many papers, we discovered a sky- 
blue cloth riding habit, ornamented here and there with silver 
cord, and all down the front with silver buttons. 

**My wedding dress," said grandmamma, not without a lit- 
tle tremor in her voice. ^Beneath you will find my every- 
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dkj dress, which is also a habit, and which will, I think, do for 
the girls." 

I do not think the many ladies that I see riding in Rot- 
ten Row would care to put on their grandmamma's habit, 
and exhibit themselves in that costume, y^t I must acknowl- 
edge I not only felt extremely delighted at the permission, 
but most grateful to grandmamma for her offer. Something 
seemed to tell me that she defined^ like myself, a crisis had 
arrived in my life, and she was ready to meet the occasion 
with any extraordinary effort, as I was. The other habit was 
dark in color, and much covered with black braiding, and 
every here and there little things they called " tags." I tried 
it on, and it fitted wonderfully. 

" There," said grandmamma, sufficiently elated to forget her 
stateliness, " I would almost think it was myself young again. 
In my day, fashionable people wore nothing but habits ; you 
girls now require laces, muslins, and silks, with gloves of fine 
leather, and bordered handkerchiefs. I was content with a 
habit ; and was very proud when ray dear Mr. Courtenaye 
put round my neck a gold chain to wear with it. The whim 
of lace tippets and frills round a girl's throat were un- 
known. . 

We were curious to know how grandmamma happened to 
have these habits with her. From Hind we learned that she 
never travelled any where, for any length of time, without 
them. Within the box were the gloves she wore on her wed- 
ding day, the great gold chain, a fan, and, .dear, sweet, ro- 
mantic grandmamma, the bunch of flowers with which grand- 
papa greeted her on her wedding morning. How I loved her 
for retaining thus the fresh feelings of youth. 

" Ah, grandmamma," I thought, '' you have taught me that 
old • age can feel. I love you the better for it ; because — 
because you must remember what I now feel. To you, grand- 
mamma, could I confide, even as I would confide in Mar- 
blette; even more, for would not she laugh at me?" Too 
true, I feared. When one is stirred by a mighty, irrepressi- 
ble feeling, no doubt one does that which, to calm and still 
unawakened hearts, seems ridiculous. I had a dread of Mar- 
blette's laughter. But grandmamma is still talking. Her lit- 
tle bit of stately anger has given way to an urbanity and gar- 
rulousness not usual in her. Hind has received orders to go 
into the town, and bring patterns of muslins and stuffs ; also to 
bespeak the services of a mantua-maker, whom she is " to 
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bring back in her hand," as grandmamma said. Pleased as I 
was with all this fuss, I was a prey to the deepest anxiety — 
would grandmamma order me handkerchiefs with borders ? 
Hitherto I had but those cut out from a piece of what was 
called cloth — indeed, it was but lately I had been promoted 
to new cloth, and not had my handkerchiefs made from the 
stores of old linen. But even this anxiety was not so great 
as th^ fear lest I should not be allowed a pair of silk stock- 
ings. 

Happily all these anxieties gave place to unbounded con- 
tent. I was provided with an India muslin frock for the 
evenings, which had bows and sashes, both blue and red, 
so that I might change them alternate evenings, also rib- 
bons of the same for my hair ; and I heard, with the great- 
est gratification, that grandmamma thought Sissy might 
festen a few real roses in my hair, without its being considered 
an infringement on my youth. Mamiha lent me her coral 
necklace and bracelets, for the only ornament I possessed was 
an antique pearl brooch, whose centre was composed of a 
spray of hair, artistically disposed, that did not interest me 
in the least, for I did not know whose hair it was. My two 
great anxieties fled before a liberal supply of the desired arti- 
cles — all my own, and marked with my own name. For the 
morning wear, I had a dress of worsted gauze, stone color, 
barred with blue; also mamma had given us each a very 
pretty riding-hat. 

In enumerating over our wardrobe, to see that all was right 
before we went, grandmamma seemed concerned that I had 
no other ornaments than coral ones. 

After a few minutes' thought, she sent once more for the 
Chinese box. 

Taking something out of it, she drew me to her, and said, 
in a whisper, while she placed a little parcel in my pocket, — 

" Wear that, my child. The first time I ever saw it was 
the happiest day of my life. May it prove a charm to you, 
my pretty Dudu." 

How much was I affected when I discovered it was grand- 
mamma's thick gold chain, that she had worn on her wedding 
day ! Thinking it was her wish, I did not open the parcel 
until I was in the carriage, going to pay our visit. What a 
fine heart had grandmamma I So sympathizing, so tender, so 
sweetly romantic, she had not outlived the cherished feelings 
of youth. Even had she been in Kattie's sphere of life, I felt 
10 
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81^^ .^h^ would havQ joiQiinied hc^r husb^d dead, aitd not hi^ 
lensth aflier he was d^ad. 

I kissed the gold chain tenderly, an(^ vowed to myself, i^ I 
lived to be a Jtiundr^d, I wjQjild e^deavor to be like ^«uid* 
mamma, tender and sy mpaithu^ing to the young. 

Many thoughts crowde^d into my b^aip, ^a^king ^ vast ^0^7 
fusion there. Luckily Sissy .took the 9ppQrtunity of impart- 
ing a few " oughts." S^e was i^^ocently glad that I .was 
pronounced worthy to wear grandmamma's gold. chain. I 
must be s^re to wear it worthily. I " ought " to be like grand- 
xa&jnmsL ; 1 "ought" to think before I spoke; I "ought" to 
walk, and not r^n ; an4, if possible, I naust cure myself of th^ 
habit of violqptly blushing, which, Sissy was sorry tp see, h^ad 
increased very much of late. O Sissy, Sissy! all the tiipe 
you were " oughtibg " me you dpn't know what a racket was 
going on in my brain. How the world seenied all in a blazing 
sunshine.; hpw all the trees appeared to laugh with every leaf; 
ho^ the grass lookcid more verdant than I had ever seen ; 
people seei?(ied happier; the buff chariot had qui,te a hand- 
some appear^^ce ; John Gibbins rode his horse in ap elated 
manner, and the old posters attempted to prance, pricking 
their ears, and going along as if it was quite a pleasure to be 
drawing us I 

Lady Oram and Mr. Mallerdean were waiting for us ^t the 
lodge gate. Siegy was to go on in the biiff chariqt, because 
of her cold. Wben she arrived she was to lie do^n, and 
ord^ fpr jheraelf a cup of tea. I was to walk .thrpugh the 
grounds with these two. It seemed to me, with grandmsim- 
ma's gold chain in rny pocket, it was one pf the pleasantest 
walks I ever liad. Not ttat Mr. Mallerdean joined much in 
the conversation. It was almost wholly earned pn between 
L^dy Oram an^ myself. 3be soon put ^e at my ease ; aiid, as 
she seenied really anxious to know all about us, I gave her all 
the information she wished. 

"Your home seems to have been about 1;he happiest I ever 
heard of," said she, smiling. 

" Is not every body's the sanap while yopng ? " I answered. 

"1 think not aU. It is not often that chUdrcin have such 
good parents as yours." 

" That is true. They always think of their children before 
themselves." 

"And yet they do not spoil you." 

f'That would not be right. We arp their charge — that jp 
what papa says when he has to reprovp us." 
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«'&<haEt; often?'' 

^ O, yes r as is tb6 cas6 in ill fatoilies, I suppbse. W6 a<J^ 
knVDiWledge to feeing a very hap^y family, but we do not 
imagine 1^6 desenre to be happier thata' othei*8. God is veiy 
Idrid to liiis:" . . 

" You would regret leiaving yotar liom^ ? " 

"1 do not grieve for what Will liot happen. Whj^ should 
we l^ave home ? '^ , /. . 

**•! Wi^ th'I'hfcnjg you might tasitrj. Sissy is engaged to be 
manied, fe she libt ? " 

" O, yes I Mt she h in' love. She has beeii in love always — 
as long as. I can remember. Neither is she going to leave 
Woiiie. When 6he mariied she is tb live -vlrith odr grand- 
lAarimia.'' 

" And ybi have niot been in love ? ** 

I looked up iii her face. I could not lielp glanciiig at Mr. 
Malferd^an tob, who had his eyes fixed bn lii'e. I did not 
feel a^ny emba^radsment! as I answered, after 4 mii^^te, — 

*' I am much younger than Sissy." 

** But ybu afctooWIedge dhe has been' in Tbve from a' child." 

*f I am altogether different from Sissy." 

" Have you riev^r thbi!l|ght of man*ying, and leaving this 
ha]^pyhome?" 

"Yes. I -have harf to tliink of making a. little. Maf- 
blette^ ftiid I T^^ri obliged to- do sb. We settled whom we 
should like to marry; but we also settled that we would rather 
not marry at all." 

" What brougti^ you to that conclusion ? " 

** Because we fkncied' we sliould require the people we were 
tb iakhy dnd loVe to possess many (Qualities of a particular 
kind.f 

" A pretty natbe, for instance," observed Mr. Mallerdean, 
calmt;^. r ^ 

I looked at him, and reddened. There was a soft, luminous 
li^fit in ^is eyes as he returned my look, that made me turn 
away ; but I answered, sedately, — 

"Our talk Was the talk pf children. 1 fancy When people 
really loVe, it is like bne's Ibve for Ood — it becotnes the re- 
ligion of the heart, as the love of God is th'a^ of the soul." 

"Very wefi answered," said' Lady Oram; "when her time 
comes for loving, ybu will see she understands the feeling very 
well, Mr. Mallerdean. I did not mean to put you so much to 
the blush abbut it, Dudu, but in truth when I see a marriecl 
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couple make their home as like an earthly paradise as do your 
father and mother, I always am anxious their children should 
marry, and carry away with them the seeds necessary to en- 
rich other gardens. Wickedness, we are told, is sown broad- 
cast over the world. I am ambitions of counteracting its 
seeds, and spreading widely those of happy contentment, and 
simple virtues. Methinks there is something very bewitching 
in an artless, ingenuous mind." 

"Very," answered Mr. Mallerdean. "The only questipn 
is, whether the simplicity lasts long enough to prove its pu- 
rity ; and in settling that question, whether it may not last 
too long to be altogether desirable." 

" In other words, you think there is a very narrow distinction 
between simplicity and stupidity. You would wish a person to 
be truthful and natural, yet intelligent, not to say clever." 

"I own to being of Solomon's mind as regards 'fools;' and 
you will find his opinion is a very prevalent opinion, for stu- 
pidity and folly are more despised, I may say abhorred, than 
sins of a very blafck dye." 

" Provided the person that commits these sins is courageous 
and undaunted." 

That was my answer, and I could not help saying it. I had 
felt a little conscious that they were half alluding to me or 
my family in what they said of simplicity and artlessness, so 
I felt a vast wish to prove, however simple I might be, I yet 
had my opinions, as well as Solomon. 

He smiled, and Lady Oram laughed. 

" Are courage and valor your favorite virtues ? " 

" No, but they always command a certain admiration. I 
could not like a man who was a coward, and I don't like a- 
woman to be timid. I admire people who face a danger or a 
difficulty with the certainty that God is near, so that if they 
cannot rescue themselves they feel in his hand. Trust is 
my favorite virtue — faith in God and trust in man." 

"My child," said Lady Oram, kindly, "have you read no 
history ? Cannot you take heed to its lessons ? " 

" History has given many examples of trust, ma'am ; 'tis 
true there may be many more just the other way. But be- 
cause there are but a few incomparable pearls in the world 
and many false ones, why should we refuse to use the real 
ones ? Let me keep my trust ; if I succeed in gaining but one 
true pearl, surely I shall be happy. And I have one." 

" How enthusiastic the child is. Who is > he ' my dear ? " 
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"It is not a 'he,'" I answered, a ISttle dashed by aetrdden 
petulance in her manner; " it is Marblettie, my dister." 

"Ah !.life would be indeed sad if one could npttniiBt 6te^i 
own kith aiid kin; #hich' reminds me that eithef you or I 
must go and see after the invalid. Be kind now, ana ]et it be 
me. . Anxious as I ^iee' you ai^ to run to her, I am tired and 
Mr. Mallerdean is not. Hef Wbuld. like to v^sXk to that planta- 
tion wher^ you wHI fitid ntfy lord marking trees. I think I 
6an *trtis]t' you both together; aiid that you will not quarrel." 

«« I wifl try not," I answered, with a little dignity, though 
SinilJn^. 

"I will prtfiais^ not," anisiwered Mr. Mallerdean. 

" Then, falreifrell ! I hope I shall find Sissy asleep. You do 
not think so? I reiad a doubt of my assertion in your face." 

" So do I," said Mr. Mallerdean, laughing. 

I Was a little provoked ; but, in truth, I knew that Sissy, 
methbdlcal a^d piim, had ilo more laid down to sleep than I 
had. 

Our boxes' woiild be unpacked, every thing arranged in su- 
preme order, our dresdes laid out ready to put on, and Sissy 
#oilld be eithet ^ting to Philip, or reading an improving 
book: 

Lying down'; itideed f No, she would be making up for the 
lost time of having spent tW whole days in bed. Liidy Oram 
went away, and when we were left to outselves,' which seemed 
to haV^ the same effect upon me as if I was only walking with 
grandmamma (and how stnifn^e that was, for wherf in com- 
pany I lost nothing that he did Or said, blushed with delight 
when h6 dpoke to me, and was altogether in si confused, be- 
wildered, exquisite state). He said to me,— 

**N6w you shall choose your own pace; hitherto we have 
sauntered, but it seems to me as if you enjoyed a brisk walk, 
even a run. The latter We must not do, as La[dy Oram can 
see us from her windows and h!6 Lordship from his plan- 
tation." 

"Besides, if we ran, that would shorten our walk." 

" Thank you. I feel persuaded that, without prestimption, 
you do not find walking with me disagreeable." 

" I ani pledged not to quarrel, if possible ; you are sworn 
not to do so; thei*^ore we may infer that our walk will be 
pleasant." 

"Will you permit me to take up some part of it by a short 
history of myself ? Your frank look tells me you Are Surprised 
10* 
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at the request, but as you have such ' trust in man,' I think it 
unnecessary to assure you. I don't wish to talk of myself 
from vanity." 

I could only acquiesce in this sentiment by a look, for it was 
impossible to deny I v^as surprised. 

As a proo^ I presume, of the trust I put faith in, it did not 
appear to me essential that I should know any thing of his an- 
tecedents. He was simply the man who, by a look, had driven 
away a prejudice ; by a look had acquired a certain power 
over me ; a power of which at present I neither knew the 
strength, height, depth, or boundary. Of his future I ac- 
knowledge to a certain extent of curiosity, or rather that al- 
ways evermore I must be interested in it. But before this 
date of knowing him, it seemed better to me to inquire 
nothing ; nevertheless he began, — 

" I am anxious to know how far you and I should assimi- 
late in opinions and sentiments, bom under such very differ- 
ent circumstances, and educated, or rather habituated to such 
totally opposite associations. I dare say, at least I hope, you 
have noticed the interest I take in a character so artless as 
yours. I never before came in contact with one. Therefore, 
as a matter of curiosity, I thought we might amuse ourselves 
by comparing notes ; for, at present, though we live in the 
same kingdom, I cannot imagine two people more complete- 
ly different in every way." 

" I like the notion very much," I answered ; " I am the coun- 
try maiden, and you are the world- wise man. I dare say, 
after all, we shall not differ so much." 

"I sincerely hope not. But you will understand that I 
ought to tell you a little about myself, to make us on equal 
terms. For, if the truth must be told, your character is por- 
trayed on your face." 

"And do you think yours is not also? In that we are 
alike. I knew immediately that I should always like the 
name of 'Peter' because of the smile with which you greeted 
my dismay at hearing it." 

" So you did dislike it?" 

" Well, Marblette and I, — we were obliged, we had a rea- 
son, — but in fact I cannot tell you ; it will suffice for you to 
know, that after enumerating various things that we wished 
those we liked to possess, a pretty name was essential." 

" And ' Peter ' was pronounced horrible." 

I was too confused to answer. 
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" But you have conquered that prejudice ; bo let me express 
my gratitude, and the more so because I love my name of 
Peter dearly. Not only does the sound of it remind me that 
I inherit it from a long line of ancestors, but I am aware that 
* Peter Mallerdean ' is responsible to the world for doing Jiis 
duty properly therein. It is the watchword of our family : 
no dishonorable epithet is to be connected with it, no shadow 
may fall on it ; whosoever hears it, must consider it the name 
of a friend, be he rich or poor. In whatever country it is 
mentioned, many good deeds must be mentioned with it. 
Such has been the case with all the Peter Mallerdeans hith- 
erto. Such is my- ambition. It is hardly to be expected that 
so young a girl should care for her ancestors." 

^' I do not know much about them, and I think they cannot 
be traced very far, so this must excuse me. But I like read- 
ing about the Danes and the sea-kings, and feel proud of 
inheriting some of their wild blood." 

" Then you feel enough to understand that I am very proud 
of my lineage. For generations and generations Mallerdeans 
(not all of them Peters, you will be glad to hear), have lived 
and died at Mallerdean. . They have always been wealthy 
and prosperous. They have added to their possessions times 
upon times; without title or honors, they keep the upper- 
most place in the country where they reside, from the mere 
quality of their ancient blood." 

"And their virtues," I interposed. 

" Of that it does not become me to speak. I will leave it 
to the mercy of your favorite ' trust.' JBut you will under- 
stand that a position so marked, an idiosyncrasy so defined, 
exercises a certain power over us from our cradles. We seem 
to live in a world wholly made up of argus eyes. What we 
do, or say, or think of is not limited in its consequences to 
oui*selves, but influences the circle around us to an extent 
of which we, perhaps, are alike indifferent as well as ignorant. 
It is the way of the world, from time immemorial, to set up 
idols for the multitude to follow. Example is contagious; the 
responsibilities of command bring more pain than pleasure to 
their owner. Most people like to live the easy life of placing 
their conscience in the hands of another than themselves. 
Thus we Mallerdeans, not ignorant of the power given to us 
by those around us, proud of it, prizing it, and ever studying 
to deserve it, yet have to pay a penalty. We are not artless 
and confiding; on the contrary we mistrust; we are reserved. 
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proad. Nothing but my political principles, that are fpimded 
on largeness of heart, has prevented me frotii becoming big- 
oted, perhaps arrogant." 

" You at least seem aware of your fkults,'* I remarked, as' he 
paused. 

"The faults of those who lived before me seem nothing 
iti comparison to my own. Aii only son, almost an only 
child, losing both parents before I Wa^ six years old, I have 
lived upon nothing but flattery and adulation. I was ed- 
ucated in the belief that Peter Mallerdean had no need to 
envy the king on his throne. For love of iny father, who 
seemii to have been wholly without the meaner vices, the 
whole county lavished on his little son the affection that was 
rightly his. I was considered the child of the county : the 
highest gave me the place of an idolized son, the middle ranks 
their recognized chie^ the lowest considered nle a young 
^od. It was not possible that I should grow tip and answer 
aH their expectations." 

"Why not? People like those best whom they have, ^ it 
were, created themselves." 

" Let us I^ave that argument alone, then, for we have not 
time to pursue it. I return to the original question. I hold 
myself rather aloof from the world, not exactly thinking, like 
the PharisJeei that I am better thjin other men, but that I aVu 
a Mallerdean. You appear to identify yourself with every 
thing and every body, and seem grateful that the Courtenayes 
Are allowed a small spac^ in this delightsome world. I have 
caught myself rejoicing that the pure bloOd of the Mallerdeahs 
has concentrated itself into the persons of my sister and my- 
self. You tell me, with sparkling eyes and glowing cheeks,' 
that few people can boast of such a numerous sisterhood as 
the Courtenayes, and I so far agree with you that I think 
iftiere cannot be too many of them. I pursue my way — : the 
MalTerdeati Way; let us say it is unexceptionable, but it turns 
neither to the right or left. As for you, the color of your 
cheek changes with every emotion of your mind. You feel 
for every body, you kre interested in every thing; I am un- 
moved; I feel that only a startling event in the political 
world, or a Mallerdean misfortune, can make my pulse quicken. 
It is singular, the contrast" 

" It is habit, not contrast. Habit is second nature. If called 
upon to act on the same matter we must think alike, be- 
ciause right and wrong are broadly defined" 
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^'I have found people differ in their estimate of right and 
wrong." 

'^That must be in small things, then of no consequence. 
Meanwhile it is glorious to carry on family virtues as well as 
name. I should be ambitious to exceed all the former * Pe- 
ters ' in high qualities." 

" Of that we will argue another day, for here we are within 
hearing of Lord Oram's axe, which he wields with the 
strength of one of his own work-people. He will not suffer 
me to be idle I know. What will you do meanwhile ? " 

"I will wield a battle-axe too, if he wishes it." 

But Lord Oram loved his trees too well to permit an inex- 
perienced hand to mark them, so I wandered into the wood, 
and sought out for Sissy a wreath of ivy, that being a garni- 
ture she much delighted in ; also I thought this time with 
less bewildering, thrilling sensations, of the drive in the buff 
chariot. There was a calmness, not to say an awe, stealing 
over me. In the little history of himself Mr. Mallerdean 
had excused himself for the cold hauteur of his manner 
when he first came to our house. Imperturbable as he said he 
was, his nature had been stirred within him at meeting a 
character, so entirely opposite his own — one that, in all 
probability, he had never met before. It was due to his 
Mallerdean nature to^how, on the first opportunity, that he 
had conquered the unwonted feeling, and was no longer swayed 
by it. And yet — and yet — my woman's nature taught me 
that he had succumbed again. An instinct told me that this 
strong-minded, self-assured, lofty man, with his ancient blood, 
his ancestral pride and family virtues, was pleased with, inter- 
ested in, perhiaps a little fascinated, by an eighteen years' old 
girl, who had little to recommend her but her pretty face and 
artless manner. 

• O Nature ! dearest, purest mother of us all, how does the 
proudest head bend before the least trait of thy presence ! 
Even with this conviction in my heart, I h*eld fast to the 
promptings of thy sweet spirit, and suffered neither vanity or 
presumption to mislead me. 

"There is in this man, this Peter," I thought, "a something 
that interests me beyond all other persons I ever saw. It is 
not unlikely, did he ask it, that I might not find it so distaste- 
ful to be beloved by him as I had found it in others; yet, at 
present he thinks a little scorn of himself that he has been so 
, suddenly interested in one he never even heard of until a few 
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fi^ys ijgo. For hiin to love — to marry — would entatl a tr^atjr 
and consideration, something after the manner of a royal couirt-^ 
ship. The county liiiist 6e consulted ; pr(6linimaries set forth : 
a great ceremony of introduction. Perhaps a young lady hair 
been pui'jl^osely bom, educated, reared, solely to b6 his wife.; 
How stately she would be I . When they met sh6 would* 
6ourtesy, and he would bow to the ground. At the end 
of the week he Would' probably ask letife to kis^ fthe tip of her 
little finger ; she Would bliish a Tittl'e,, disdainfully, and beg hini 
to remember that she was not yet Ms wife. Ah, hbw di;ffer- 
ent from me I What should I do ? O, I am ashamed to' think 
what I would do ! I feel that I should not like him at all if 
he had not kissed all my fingers long before tliat — perhajjs— " 
O, Sissy ! Sissy I what W9tird yott say if you only saw into' 
tny brain ? You would iot speak to me for a week. I Will 
think o^ Mrs. Mallerdean that is to be — of coiirte he must 
marry ; he does not wish to be the last, of all th^t long string 
of grand Malferdeahs. I wonder if his sister is like him? 
Why has he not married ? M6 must be thirty. ^ Is that young 
lady not bom yet? or is she like a que^n' bee, imbibing toyal 
food to fit her to be Mrs. Mallerdean of Mailerdeah ? Will she 
call him ' Pet^r'? I ti'oW not; she Will 'sir' him, probably, 
and he will * madam' her. Think of m^e being 'madamed 1 
I should put my hattd on his mouth and Say " 

** What? " cned Lord Oram, close in my ear. I started, of 
course, and blush<ed like i ^oppy. Fortunately Mr. Mailer- 
dean was at some distance; I d^ove him and his ititended 
wife out of my head — how odd that I persisted in ^ving 
him a wife ! I thought I could .love her very dearly. Girls' 
are so wonderfully generous iii their thoughts. 

It was time to go home. Oh the rpad, Lord Oram was, ais 
usual, very chatty, and his favorite sentence slipped out with 
a glibness and recurrence that wajs truly infectious. I felt a 
desperate sort o^ desire to uSe it myself it sounded so piquant; 
happily I remembered of my father's words. I found Sissy 
had displayed* for my use the coral ornaments. I was pro- 
vokingly anxious to wear grandmamma's gold chain. Some- 
how this day had drowned m^ with a mysterious happiness. I 
should like to san'ctify the remembrance by Weaiing the gold 
chain for the first time. 

As for making Sissy understand the romatice that connect- 
ed it in my mind with happiness, that was simply impos- 
sible; the most inexplicable language ever invented. Would b& 
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sooner comprehended by ber. So I helped to dress her with 
great alacrity, fastened ner ivjr wreath round her head with 
much skill, submitted with ex^treme patience to all her little 
fid-fads about my own dress, dawdled a little, chatted a little, 
in spite of her ren^onstrance about the time — finally begged 
her to go slowly down stairs and I would follow. 

Innocent qf the least suspicio|n of any audaciousness on ray 
part, she obeyed. I overtook her at tne drawing-room door, 
and in the anxiety to make a proper entrance, which was a 
great business in our dayi she did not look at me. How fer- 
vently I Jioped the dra)ving-ro6m would be full of people; 
Sissy as fervently anxious that there should be no one. 

Lady Oram was alone, and complimented us upon our man- 
ner and appearance, which was a piece of civility a hostess 
considered as part of her duties. 

Sissy could make no remonstrance in her presence, and 
soon, I saw, felt no inclination to do so. In the hasty glimpse 
that I hs^d had time to take of myself after putting on t.he gold 
chain, I was satisfied it became me very well. 

There were only nine people to dinner : again I sat between 
Lord Oram and Mr. Maller^ean. * It seemed to me that the 
magic of the gold chain brought me wonderful liappiness all 
that dinner ; it inspired me. 

The next day four of us walked to church, and the remain- 
ing five went in her ladyship's coach. One of the guests had 
demurred about going. " The devil^s in it,** said my lord, "but 
you must go to church ! " Thus abjured, he went. I was the 
only lady that walked, and by degrees Mr. Mallerdeah and I 
outwalked the others. 

" You do not sing qr play, I find," he said. 

" K'o ! I am without accomplishments of any kind." 

" Is that your own wish — or because you have no talent?" 

** A little of both, perhaps ; but we are so paany, ii is not 
right to waste upon mediocrity what* would help to make 
genius perfect." 

" I think you are wrong. Mediocrity is better than total 
ignorance." 

It was beginning to seem to me quite natural that Mr. 
Mallerdean should interest himself in even my faults ; evi- 
dently there was to be no more hauteur on his part'; whatever 
struggle he might have had with his fears or his prejudices, it 
was now over. 

He was not going to permit any of them to influence the 
present bias of his mind. 
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Feeling this, rather by intuition than actual realization, it 
seemed to me only right on my part to let him see me as 
frank and unconstrained as if I was in no other society than 
my sister's. 

The feeling that he was a man I could love (the only one, 
the depths of my heart whispered), was not so strong in me as 
the maidenly fear lest I should show it. That display of hau- 
teur on his part had done me good service. If any thing was 
to come (I dared not whisper to myself what might come), he 
alone should be answerable for it. 

So, as if arguing with Sbsy and her " oughts," Marblette 
and her pretty bantering, I questioned, and remonstrated, and 
laughed all the way to church, and all the way home again. 
And his eyes sparkfed, his cheeks colored, his whole appear- 
ance was as unlike the stately Mr. Mallerdean of the Wednes- 
day before, as if they were two different people. So in my 
heart I called one Mr. Mallerdean and the other — "Peter." 
— Yes ! Peter. Nothing may ever come of this. I may go 
home again, with the conviction that I am never to see him 
more ; but still I can say " Peter " to myself. And with the 
growing elevation of thought and feeling that love, awakening 
in a young girl's heart, brings with it, I became heroic in my 
estimation of every thing ; and as to the future Mrs. Maller- 
dean, that young lady about to emerge from a royal cell to 
fulfil her noble destiny of being Queen of Mallerdean, heaven 
itself was not too high a boundary for me. To invest her with 
good, the earth was none too large to procure blessings for 
her, and the sand on the sea-shore would scarce suflSice to 
count up the prayers I would invoke for " Peter's " wife. 

Why I persisted in forcing this ideal wife, in imagination, 
upon Mr. Mallerdean, I know not. I think it was a blind to 
my own heart ; it was as yet too shy to admit, even to itself, 
all it would and could do ; it appeared no more than common 
geiaerosity to give up my existence for her sake. 

That evening Lady Oram would have some sacred music. 
I was so far gifted with a sense of music I could make seconds 
to Sissy's hymns. It was seldom the custoni in those days 
to pay much regard to the well-keeping of Sunday. Lord 
Oram was excessively particular in going to church, as might 
be judged by his mode of ordering a refractory guest to do 
so ; also, he permitted no servant to remain in his establish-: 
ment who required, as he described it, " to be driven to the 
parson." It was his custom always to take off his hat to 
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any clergyman whom he met, and remain uncovered while 
he talked to him. But this was all the outward show of re- 
ligion that he possessed ; he di<l not scruple to own he hated 
either himself or the day after two o'clock on Sunday ; in the 
country he could not slip off to his club, as he did in Lon- 
don, unknown, as he hoped, to his wife. 

Her character excited surprise in those days, though it 
would not do so now ; she was sincerely pious, and no matter 
who might be her guests, it was her custom on Sundays to 
have all her younger servants in her private room, where she 
read to them and exhorted them. She bade us come too, and 
help her, and because Sissy tried to teach them to sing the 
evening hymn, Lady Oram desired us to be ready to sing in 
the evening, down stairs. 

I was nothing loath. Mr. Peter, as I now began to style 
him. in my thoughts, had been rather severe, as I considered, in 
his remarks about accomplishments. I knew I could sing such 
easy things as hymns very well; and if Sissy's reverent, 
pure style of singing sacred music was not ably seconded by 
me, I thought I shouFd be unworthy to wear grandmamma's 
chain. 

What a vast pleasure doth God give into the hands of those 
who have a gift ? I felt for the first time what power a tal- 
ent gives for good or evil ; even our little, soil, low hymns, 
sung with feeling and purity, fell like a sort of dew on the 
hearts of those who heard us. 

Impulsive in all he did. Lord Oram had them over and over 
again, which so far proved that they had a certain power for 
good over him ; tears often rose to the eyes of Lady Oram 
— a tender-hearted woman; all the others seemed touched. 
But my Mr. Peter was out of sight, even had I nerved my- 
self to look at him. So only when we were going to bed 
did I know if he liked it. He did not shake my hand as 
usual, but he held it for a moment, then pressed it suddenly, 
saying, as he let it go, in quite a whisper, "Thanks for the 
sweetest moments I have ever known." 

On Monday I was to have my first ride. 

Sissy seemed to eschew telling the grand secret that we 
had grandmamma's habit, so I said nothing; and it was 
just as well we did so, because the habit fitted me so well, 
and excited great admiration. Indeed, if the truth must be 
told, even Sissy said, " How pretty you look in that habit and 
hat!" 

11 
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I felt the ooleir rising every minute in my face beoattse of 
their cooiplimentfl^ and was glad to mount my steed, whieli 
was stylea a Galloway. 

'*! hope^^ whiaipered Mr. Peter to me as he put me on to it, 
^ thaft such undii^uised admiration will not prevent my Lady 
Diana taking heed to her reins. It will not do, after so much 
praise, to have a fall.'' 

^ You ^ould not laugh at me," I answered a little pettishly, 
" I did not make myself." 

" That I'll be sworn," he replied warmly, " only a master- 
band can produce master-work." 

I mention this to show how Mr. Peter was getting on; 
and in addition to it, I hmd such a look, my heart gave a 
great bound, and I felt that, much as I had blushed before, 
now I must be almost a blaJGing scarlet; and every time, 
whenever I thought of that look, and I kept thinking of 
it (I am afraid! I liked to think of it), I got as red as ever. 

Fortunately the new sensation of riding proved extremely 
letighlfui. I was brought to think of something else. But 
che two together, the look and the riding, so intoxicated me 
with happiness that I felt exactly as if either I or my horse had 
wioga 

It seemed as if nothing could stop xm. 

Now I should like to pause, and say no more ; but tf I tell 
aiie thing, I must tell all. 

The Lady Diami, either unsettled in reason or inexperi- 
enced in seat, was run away with by her steed and thrown. 
I think the latter would not have happened had not the horse 
stopped suddenly ; at least, so Lord Ornm said. 

"I never saw a girl sit a horse better; but, damn me, 
sir! the most experienced rvAer in the world will pop over its 
ears if a boast pulls up as short as that. Eh ! eh ! " 

I was not at firet conscious that my steed was running 
away ; I thought he only felt like me, too happy for any thing 
but flying. 

Their warning cries and sudden stopping of their steeds 
awoke me to the fact that something was the matter. I tried 
to stop my horse. 1 thought the bridle was hitched into a 
bar of iron. I began to grow breathless, giddy ; my hat, that 
becoming head gear, flew off*, my combs fell out, ray hair 
came down, my hands grew sore, I lost my whip, I began to 
ei^peiience an awful stitch in my side. But, in the middle of 
all, I wondered where my horse had put his ears. 
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To end tke matter, just at a curve of the road was a gate I 
the horse stopped suddenly opposite it, and over horse an« 
gate I went, falHng into a most abominable p«dd^ that 
splashed me skll over. 

** What a speetacle is the Lady Diana ! '^ I thou^t. ^ Fra 
glad no one is here.*^ Before I had thought it, there was Mr. 
Mallerdean; somdiew he had cut across the countrv^he said, 
— he was quite pale, but I dared not look at him the second 
time^-^he picked me up, and, pushing my curls back, wiped 
my face, which was muddy, with his handkerchief and asked 
me, in a trembling voice^ if I was hurt ^ 

"No," I said ; "the Lady Diana has only had her fall.** 

. ^ Thank God 1 ^ he answm^d so fervently that I looked t]\ 
But, O ! in what a hurry I looked down at one side — ^ on tab 
other — aajr where. That look was very much more expressive 
than the first one. Instead of making me red^ I felt quite 
£unt and white. 

** You are hurt 1 " he said, so tenderly. 

"No^ indeed, no! O, mv habit! Look at it! it is dear 
grandmamma's. What will she say ? ^^ 

^ Tour ^randmamma^s habit ! " he echoed in just that sort 
of voice a person uses when he wants to affect unconcern. 

^Yes; we had not a habit, so grandmamma loi&ned me 
hers, that was made for her when she married." 

At that moment Lord Oram rode up with my hat and 
whip, and one of my combs. 

The horse was soon caught ; and after I had put myself 
tidy and fastened my hat, 1 asked his leave to mount again. 

" That's my plucky girl ! Of course you shall, and 1 will 
lead you home myself; " and three times in that short sentence 
did he threaten himself with condign punishment. 

But I did not wish to be led, and replied, — 

*' I think he would not have got the better of me had I 
known at first that he was running away. Do let me try and 
manage him myself once more* 1 will be very careful." 

Lord Oram insisted upon my doing as I liked, in spite of 
Mr. Mallerdean's remonstrances. 

" Now, Peter, don't go and make a fool of yourself, I beg. 
You are not a lovesick boy, are you, with your nonsense 
and palavering? It won't do her any hann if she is run 
away with again. Besides, if we go home after a diflferent 
fashion to what we came out, my lady will smell mischief 
I haven't a terrier in my possession that * noses ' a circumstance 
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sooner than she. Your habit will soon dry, my girl, and then 
we will give it a brush." 

As he said this I looked at Mr. Mallerdean, and he, some- 
thing recovered from his fright, smiled, saying, — 

" Do you know that habit belonged to her grandmother ? " 

" The deuse it did ! Well, all I have got to say is, that if 
her grandmother looked as pretty in it as my girl, she must 
have beep a devilish handsome woman." 

We stopped at one of the farm-houses, where I was brushed, 
and washea my face, and I became quite .happy again at see- 
ing that dear grandmamma's habit would not be a bit the 
worse. 

Well, that evening was full of serene remembrances, though 
Mr. "Peter" said but little to me. He took me in to dinner 
as if it was a matter of course, and, for a moment, placed his 
hand over mine, that hung on his arm. 

" I am glad I have you safe," he said. 

By this I understood, that henceforward there was a bond 
between us, notwithstanding that intended wife of his, of 
whom I did not seem to think as kindly of as heretofore. 

It was arranged, so Sissy thought, that we were to return 
home on Tuesday ; but, upon coming down to breakfast, we 
found that Mr. Mallerdean had gone off early in the morning, 
having some business of his own in Newcastle, and was the 
bearer of a note from Lady Oram to mamma, begging that we 
might remain a day or two longer. 

For my part I concluded that something of that sort would 
be arranged, so that we were not to part in any abrupt man- 
ner. I had never thought of Tuesday morning being any 
thing more to me than the beginning of another day's myste- 
rious happiness. 

But Sissy, methodical and matter-of-fact, who had worn 
her three dresses the proper three evenings, and had arrived 
at the crisis of being unable to affect any fresh change in her 
toilet, was visibly disturbed by this threatened arrangement. 
I also had gone through all my sets of ribbons, and my white 
frock was considerably tumbled. After breakfast Lady Oram 
took us aside, and hoped, that in her desire to keep us, she had 
not put Sissy to any serious inconvenience. 

Dear Sissy, wholly unconscious of the tide of human events 
Hurging towards her sister with so mighty a wave she would 
be either swallowed up in it and lost forever, or ride high in 
happy triumph, was in a most perplexed state. She had so 
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long deferred to the judgtnept of grimdmamtna that» whea 
called upon to act for hereelf, she fell into an agony of doabta 
and difficulties! We used to tell her, in im^dent girlish days, 
it was fortunate that the laws of Kature had long ago settled 
which was the right hand and which the left, otherwise she 
would always have to run to ask graQdmamma whiob it was 
her pleasure she should use. 

"Dudu's dress is vbry rflUob tumbled," she began. . 

** My maid shall smooth it out," answered Lady Oram. I 
understood from your mother you had little time for much 
preparation, so w© did not expect you to be very gay* Are 
you expecting lettera? " she continued. 

Sissy still continuing dubious. 

^ No, O, no I But r wish I knew if it was right.'^ 

" We shall know ^^v^hen Mr. Mallerdean returns, for youf 
mother will wnte her wishes. Meantime it is so fine you can 
ride to-day, and Dudu sbftll ^alk with me." 

Sissy was properly exhilarated at the idea o£ a ride, and, 
if not quitp so bold 9s I^ At all events she escaped a &11. 
Meantime thns it f^ll out with me. I went with Lady 
Oram to the garden, to the keeper's cottage ; then she said 
she woi^ld rest a little, while I should tsike a little run as far 
as the lodge, to meet the riders coming home, and see how 
Sissy ivas enjoying herselfi 

^ And i may come back to yon ? " I asked. 

" Yes, if you like," she answered, smiling. 

When near the lodge I saw Mr. Mallerdean coming in my 
lord's cabriolet. He did not seem surprised to see me, bat 
jumping out, bade the man drive home, and drawing my arm 
under his without a word, proceeded to turn up a by-path 
into a wood. 

" I am to meet Sissy at the lodge," I stammered. 

" Sho has gone round the other way r^ I met them," he 
imswered. 

"I am to go back to Lfidy Oram" 

" Yes, i know. This is the prettiest walk to reach her." 
So I went on in silence. 

" It was on this day week we had first met," he remarked, 
after a while. ^ 

Now I had been wondering if he would remember that 
All the morning I had been thinking of ity but I said, -^ 

i^Isit?" 

" Is it ? " he echoed. ^ Am I to take ^ is.it ' for an answer^ or 
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will you be frank with me, and say you remembered it 
also?** 

•* Will it do for me to say, I am glad you remembered it?" 

" It will do for the present, but I shall not be wholly satis- 
fied with that. I have been to see your father and mother 
and I think eight sisters." 

" No I one is a brother." 

^ Children are dressed so much alike ; also I saw your grand- 
mamma." 

" Did you tell her about the habit ?" 

"• No ! because my lips would not frame themselves into 
saying — that you had had a fall." 

" What good lips ? " 

" Do you think so ? They said a great deal though, perhaps, 
that you may not like — shall I tell you ? " 

"If you please." 

" They said to your father and mother much about myself; 
that I was such and such a sort of a man ; that I had lived 
such and such a sort of life ; that I was credited with thus 
much and no more of worldly wealth. They also said, that a 
man with such feelings, such ideas, so much wealth, had not 
fair scope for the first, wholly misused the second, and was 
unworthy of the last, if he lived only to himself, and remained 
a single man; that it was, and always had been, my ambi- 
tion to marry. Once I was engaged (sweet Dudu, I love you 
even more for that start). Eight years ago I was making prep- 
arations to become God's noblest work — a happy husband ; 
the disappointment which arose out of one of those frail- 
ties which are designed by God to keep a man humble that 
they may not ape the pride of the fallen angels, left severe 
nay, bitter stings — it seemed effectually to disgust me with 
your sex. Yet I must marry for the sake of my name. 
Had my sister married a commoner, I might, perchance, have 
left to her and her children what I now felt a distaste to leave 
to wife or child of my own. They had Mallerdean blood as 
pure as my own, which my wife and her children, could not 
possess — independent of the fear of habits and feelings to- 
tally at variance with mine. But my sister married about 
ten years ago Sir Brough Lanton, and I scrupled to ask him 
to merge his family antecedents into mine. Besides, in my 
heart lurked still the wish to marry, though I scarce knew it; 
I would picture to myself the happiness of possessing a pure, 
truthful, loving companion, who would look for my coming, as 
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a bird looks for day ; who would part with me for an hour,"as 
if for a year ; who would permit me to gaze into her heart, 
knowing it was my own. I was not without many little 
fancies that usually'belong to your sex. Stern and cold as I 
seem, the giving of a flow-er, the magic of a look, the touch . 
of a hand, from one in whom I am interested, are all to me 
not only important events, but necessary to my happiness. I 
may try, and I have tried, to raise myself above any influence 
but my own — yet I think it would be exquisite happiness to 
place power into a gentle, loving hand. What say you?" 

"Yes! the power would then be worth having." 

" True : you have defined the real use of power. Now, do I 
tire you talking so much of myself? Shall I cease, and be- 
gin to speak of something — of one much more worthy?" 

" No, no ! go on. Is that all you told my father and moth- 
er ? Did you not, in those eight years, see — or know — or ? " 

"Yes, sweet Stammerer! I did see and know. One day, 
we will not say how long ago, I was dressing for din- 
ner — I felt an unusual depression. *What a mockery are 
these great dinners ! ' I said to myself; * you meet peo- 
ple for whom you don't care, or perhaps have never seen ; 
you all settle whether the weather is good or bad; you 
question the propriety of Mr. Pitt keeping the country on 
a war establishment ; the gentlemen quote the prices of 
grain, ladies the dearness of tea — every body has some com- 
plaint to make; — half the sentences spoken begin with 
* what a pity' — 'tis well if the other half don't say ' What a 
shame!' We eat great dinners, gorging ourselves; we drink 
more wine than is good for us ; conversation is resumed again ; 
hot and irritated people no longer confine themselves to the 
safety valves of the weather ; men with a private grudge ex- 
pose their grudges ; sharp words are exchanged — 'tis well if 
there are no worse consequences. We are thankful to re- 
turn to the drawing-room — though some of us are unfit to 
do so, and with more justice ought to be handed to the 
judge — now, could I be happy that day, dressing for dinner, 
with such ideas in my mind." 

" You were discontented ; in a better state of mind you 
would have thought differently." 

"I thought differently before the end of the evening. 
When I went down stairs, still morose, the room was full of 
company I so despised, or rather eschewed — for I hope I was 
not wicked, though so doleful in my thoughts. Gazing 
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rovnd, I was ratber struck by tbe pore brillianej of oc^P? Uk 
a cbeek turned towards me. I then admired tbe bead, sp 
small, so lavishly gifted with a wealth of dark hair. 

" * Now,' said L, still splenetic, ' that girl, with her pretty 
bloom, her small head, her rich curls, will have some radical 
defect, that will mar all these advantages; perhaps sbe 
squints, perhaps she has black teeth.' As I said ibis to 
myself, the face was wholly turned towards me. It was lovely 
— positively lovely ; the eyes were more rich in color thap 
the hair — the mouth was perfection. Already I could see 
the row of gleaming white teeth, for she was smiling. There 
was an artless happiness, yet a piquant sense of all arouiid 
her, expressed in her smile, that made her expression superior 
to her beauty, I watched her for some little time, every mo- 
ment increasing my admiration. * ! ' said I, still churlish, 
* she has a bad figure, she moves ungracefully, perhaps speakei 
with an accent.' As if to refute my words, b, person YfSifi 
brought up to her to be introduced. She rose, with a girlisl^ 
grace and alacrity, it is true, but there was a dignity and air 
about her, bom rrom a native puren^ss of thought. I knew 
at once it was not a manner that can be acquired ; it was in- 
nate in her, and arose from a lust, yet evidently modest, or 
rather instinctive perception of her own worth. You must 
know that a graceful manner has more effect on me than 
beauty : the free use of limbs from childhood gives greater 
ease and power to their owner, when grown up, than all the 
art in the world. Thus it has been a maxim with me to 
judge of the health and strength of a person by the ease and 
freedom of their movements. 

"This girl rose, and sat down, with the air of a young em- 
press. Every fibre of her frame must be in the most perfect 
order, if one might judge by the purity of her complexion, the 
symmetry of her frame ; there was also a repose about her, when 
once seated, that only belongs to refined natures. Nothing but 
her eyes moved. I will not describe her more, neither should I 
have said so much, but to tell you that my moroseness vanished. 
I took the voung lady in to dinner, and had the satisfaction of dis- 
covering sne had a soft yet joyous voice, without the least trace 
of an accent. It had a youthfully glad tone a'bout it, that was 
not without the effect of music on me. It made me happy only 
to hear it. After spending nearly the whole evening natir this 
sweet creature, who added to her charms, in my eyes, by a 
thousand little nameless, innocent signs, that she was interested 
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in me, I returned to my own room. I confessed to myself 
that, carried away by the attractiveness of the object, 1 had 
never before permitted Peter Mallerdean to lose so much con- 
trol over himself. The sight of my room recalled my churl- 
ishness. I sat down in a chair to take myself to task. Before 
the eyes of all at the dinner I stood so far committed that I 
had singled out a young lady and made her conspicuous by 
my attentions. As yet I knew nothing of her but that her 
beauty excited my admiration, and that her manner proved 
so bewitchingly attractive as to make me forget myself. She 
was young — she must be very young, she was so artless. 
Of her family I knew nothing, but as long as it was re- 
spectable, and it must be so, mvited to that house, I was 
not one to care for more. In fact the prejudices of rank were 
rather disregarded by me, which might be expected from 
a whig. Let it suffice for me to say, that I considered it due 
to myself to show that Peter Mallerdean was not going to 
succumb, and lose his own individuality, for a pretty creature 
he had only seen once. That sore disappointment eight years 
ago bade him be wary and circumspect, not losing his con- 
trol over his affections until he was duly satisfied they were 
worthily placed. 

" So I came down stairs the next morning Peter Maller- 
dean, cased in proof armor, composed of pride and self-confi- 
dence. Do you know that this armor was pierced through 
and through by merely a look? The ^sweetest joy, ex- 
pressed on the sweetest face, went througlT it at once. The 
sudden change from joy to astonishment to a pretty griefj 
followed by a maidenly self-possession and serene dignity, 
shattered it all to pieces. One of those little delicious traits 
that, stem man as I am, so delight me, — one of those little 
feminine impulses that no man calling himself a man can resist, 
made her immortalize that which had caused her to look up 
into my face for the first time, to feel the first throb of interest 
in me; It had been at dinner the evening before, and regarded 
my name. 

"That* she should, even when justly indignant that I had 
tried to fence myself against her attractions, after so paltry a 
fashion, recall to her mind that first look, that first throb, and 
write the name she had promised the evening before to like 
for my sake, with the imperishable pen of a diamond, proved 
her to be of an angelic disposition. The air with which it was 
done, so firank, so innocent, leaving me without a justification, 
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witboul eve« the flattery of thinkiag i^e did it formy «»ka 
No; as plain as if she spoke it (you oannot deny it)» her masH 
nerv her look, her every action, said, — • 

^ 'I had, for a moment, a slight interest in the name irf* 
Peter; it is worth just recordings and no more.' 

^From that moment I helped to throw off my own armoTi 
I went to a de^ friend for assistance — I laid bare my heart to 
her^— I had her warmest sympathy^ Bat she made me wait 
two days^ that I might be certain this was no sudden impres- 
sion. Those two £iys were centuries: had I not seen that 
sweet face in my dreams, had I not piotofed it to myself all 
day, hafl I not recalled eyery word, every look, every motio^^ 
I could not have waited those two day^. 

^'But we met. How did the sweet dignity of dawning- 
womanhood strive to keep back the blushing consciousness of 
the girl! how prettily she expressed her opinions I how ear- 
nest she was to let us know that she was nearly as wise »a 
Solomon, and that we must not pretend to talk of simplicity 
and innocence without her comprehending exactly whom wei 
meant I Then when we were left alone, kow instantly she 
became ' prim,' looking prettier than ever« Mr. Peter might, 
be a fool, and tumble violently in love. 

^ That was quite as it should be. But as for the young 
queen of an intended paradise — the way to her heart wa^ not^ 
to be gained but by - — ^'' 

« O, sir ! " I exclaimed* " don't.'* 

« Don't what ? Tell me, what shall I say ? For how long ? 
In what manner? What service shall I perform ? You will 
not tell me? Let me talk a little more, then, just a little 
more, that you may be sure this is no idle tsdk^ but true — • 
true as the blue heaven above us, the green earth about, us. 
We had our walk^ I dressed for that day as a man beside 
himself intoxicated. When I caine down, what new beauty 
dfd she not show to me in her white muslin Iroek and the rich 
gold chain that encircled her fair young throat like a charmed 
amulet ! When a dewy light filled her eyes, and her heart 
was swelling with some sweet thought, unconsciously her 
fingers touched thei cbaiu* and she smiled like a little child 
dreaming of heaven, Then oame the walk to church. The 
seriousness of prayer made me see her features in a new light; 
no longer mobile with feeling and the happiness of youth, they 
reposed, beautiful as the most beautiful picture^ 

^I looked at her, and said, ^It ^as for ^ cres^ture like iim 
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Ad«m lost paradifiie, and entailed so mnoh woe on his descend* 
ants. Could I forgive him ? Yes ! She made the paradise — • 
it would not have been one without her.' Then the ride, the 
innooest joy, the excitement, bringing such radiance to the 

2es, to the eheek, the dewy lips ! And the runaway ! What 
aU I say of my feeMngs then ? Did I fear? No. She sat 
her horse too well; and but for the sodden cheek, would have 
tired it ere she vacated her seat. But, if you can imagine 
such a thing without fear, there dawned upon me the percep- 
tion. What would my life be worth now if separated from her 
by some fate stronger than a runaway horse, forever? If 
some human creature was to bear her off? When I thought 
this I sparred my horse. I dared not follow her track lest the 
hearing of galloping feet behind might but alarm her steed 
more. I cut across the country, and arrived in time to see 
that sudden overthrow — arrived in time to pick her up, to feel 
that my destiny was incomplete. I could not, I had not the 
right to clasp her in my arms, and keep her there as mine, 
mine own. There was something about her that compelled 
me to do her homage — that made me treat her as some 
being just dropped from the clouds not her horse; — and de- 
fining this, she let me do her little services, and dimply, most 
naturally, held up that loveliest face to be freed from its 
stains of mud. If I had not loved her with all the holiest 
feelings of my heart, if she had not looked up at me with 
BQoh frank, sweet innocence, I think I should have kissed the 
mud I took from her face, then and there. But i reserved 
ihat until I was alone. Do you wonder now that I went off 
«arly in the morning to see her &ther and mother, to tell them 
all they would wish to know of myself, to gain their consent 
to return, with that sort €>i exultattion that the pearl-diver feels 
when he '^nerges, breathless and scared with the hidden dan- 
gers of the dec^, clasping to his breast the priceless peaii thdt 
enriches him forever ? 

** But stay — have I gained the pearl? See, Dudu, here are 
letters from your father and mother to you. Shall I give 
them now or will you tell me that, instead of liking, you will 
love the name of * Peter' for the sake of him who bears it? 
Will you be his wife ? — No answer. How shall I frame nvy 
question so as to gain a ray of hope ? Will you sanctify my 
name to me? Will you let me hear it once more, but not in 
a tone of astonishment, rather as a whisper that will tell more 
ikma w^fds or looks ; a little low sound that will make me 
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understand you are pronouncing to yourself the name of your 
future husband ? " 

And very low, I said " Peter." 

Then he startled me greatly, and I almost repented. 1 
do not like to write of that. I think Marblette would not 
have permitted him. I think, indeed, I was to be punished 
for all those saucy thoughts about the imaginary Mrs. Mai- 
lerdean, otherwise I could not have suffered him such license. 
I do not know, though, what I could have done. At such 
moments, a thing is over and past almost before one knows it 
is done — at all events, too quickly to expostulate. I thought 
it best to say nothing, only coming home after a long walk, 
of which I have too confused a recollection to remember 
much of it, he seemed as if about to kiss me again. Luckily 
I got quickly away. 

And so thus happened this courtship of an olden time, 
sixty years gone by. If I have dwelt on it a tedious length, at 
best it will serve to show that love is an imperious god — rules 
in all ages with much the same power. If I seem to have 
been quickly won, doubtless there were many before me, and 
as doubtless many since, that have felt the same subtle influ- 
ence stealing into their hearts at first sight. That oft-repeated 
phrase, "marriages are made in heaven," arises, I imagine, 
from the same mysterious link, and tells souls, " Behold your 
mate." It may seem to the wary and circumspect a rash 
thing to bind yourself for life to a being you have only 
known a week, but apart from the whisperings of Heaven, bid- 
ding you open your heart to receive the impression, there is 
in true love an abandonment of self. What matters all else, so 
that you place your trust on the shrine of love, as its first of- 
fering ? In this love there is neither diffidence or fear. It is an 
instinct that prompts you to give, even as you expect to receive. 
There is to be no reserve, no concealment. Can those give 
more who exact a servitude of love ? Is the few months, the 
year, a certain period of trial, so sure a forger of love's links 
that none of them can be broken ? They are not broken — 
for they are not forged. That is not love which is bound 
There may be the mutual bargain, the equipoise of "Give 
Thou," " Give I," and perhaps the compact is honorably kept, 
but is that high-minded, chivalrous life-love ? I think not ; 
yet, in my long life I see, and have ever seen, that no two 
things are equal. The mind of man varies with his fea- 
tures. What may seem indispensable to me is not so regarded 
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hy 'a'ri6th'6'r. Whiat t think 6f little account is of momentoti'il 
Im'port to ihy neighbor. Lovetb rixe blazed up in mylieart 
like a torch, and i'eni^ned tWre unextinffuishable. !Lot6 t6 
ihf ^€fr cafne slotv^ly, tad to be fed t^ith long years of Se'rvi* 
tude, Wetat th'r6ugh all the phases of a cotnparison o'f bphaions, 
habits, loves, and likes. She and Philip had known each 
other froni childhood, had grown up te love each othet, as a 
sort of ha^it. Which lo've Was best, lifers or mine ? I con- 
fess I see little difference in the issues, t know not how it 
might have been — had I, had we — but let me pause -^- time 
enough to write of that wben I approach the period. I ran 
to my room; like Miraiida,^'! Was a fool to weep for that 
which made'rtie glad." iBiit joy has asjfnuch need of tears as 
woe. It seemed to me th^ I toiist thknk God for granting 
me that, without which, I now felt, it was impossible to live. 
•Blushing, though alone, at the remembrance of all lie said ; 
trembling with a sort of excess of happiness, mixed with ^ fear 
lest I might n6t tetter that whi6h he so much commended, 
and lose the praiiSe I so dfelightddin ; weepihg because I couH 
not help it, smiling beciusfe it was impossible to refrain, with 
this April face, t was discovered Iby Sissy. Sissy concluded 
that some how or an other, though she had been riding and I 
had not, I must have had a^nol^er fall. 

This made me laugh. 

**Was it, then, that some one had been unkind to me?** 

This made me cry. 

For those she loved. Sissy indulged in feelings adequate for 
a giant. In k blaze of indignation, she prepared to find out 
Lady Oram, atod demand reparation. 

Again I laughed. 

That he?r indignation might not be wasted. Sissy turned it 
upon me. *' Was I ill, or foolish, or bent upon teasing her, 
that I laughed and cried in this absurd manner? what could 
be the matter?'' 

Then I cried again. 

XJpon which Sissy, as was he'r wont when seriously dis- 
pleased, sat down and made up her face, so that it said 
plainly, ** Not another word will I speak." 

But, O, I made her ! 

My arms were round her neck in a minute. Not being 

seated properly in her chair, she found herself on the g<*ound 

without knowing how she got there, clasped in the embrace 

«r k'cr^tttifre ivfao seehied t6 be tnad; and r(6w, iS^OiMy iap- 
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prehending something, she was no longer angry, but tender 
and expostulating, wondering wh^r I kept her in suspense, 
wondenng what could be the meaning of all this. 

So, after a time, red as any rose to my finger ends, I whis- 
pered, as the best mode of breaking the news clearly to her 
mind, — 

"I have got a 'Philip."* 

It did not clear her mind at all, or enlighten her; she only 
said, with a little gasp,^ — 

"Is Philip ill?" 

" No ! my Philip is called Peter — Peter Mallerdean ; — he 
is to me what Philip is to you — my husband to be." The 
name lingered on my tongue as if it loved to dwell there ; 
but Sissy gave me no time for thinking. 

" Child ! you are very naughty. You ought to have told 
me something of this, that I might tell our father and. 
mother." 

This' reminded me of my letters. Alas ! was* I so infatu- 
ated with love as to have forgotten to read, in his own hand- 
writing, my father's consent r — to see, in her fair characters, 
my mother's written blessing? These are the letters which 
Sissy and I read together : — 

" A great honor is done you, my dear Dudu, that on your 
own merits alone, are you selected as a wife by a gentleman 
of honor and high principles, of ancient family and great 
wealth, whose position might warrant him to look for a wife 
in the highest circles. He flatters me by saying, * Wild roses 
bloom fairest and sweetest away from courts and towns;" and, 
altogether, he has led me to thank God that, if he pleases you, 
I may safely trust you to his care. The Mallerdeans have 
long been known to me by name, which name was never 
mentioned in my hearing without some good deed attached 
to it. 

"In sending my consent, I would have you weigh well 
your own private thoughts on the subject of marriage. You 
are but a girl still, and, without disparaging your natural gifts, 
you are more artless and innocent than most girls of your 
age. I question if you have ever thought seriously of leaving 
home, laying aside childish associations and your home habits, 
or beginning the life of your proper work in the world, wholly 
with strangers, in a new country, and in, as it now happens, a 
very prominent position. This you will have to think of; 
and, remember, it is no light matter. Hitherto all the trou- 
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bles, inconveniences, and pains of life have been borne for you 
^y ^s? your father and mother. When you marry, you must 
not only endure your own, but equally your husband's. It 
does not follow that, because you are rich, you will be free 
from care. Your duties will be increased by it. You will 
have to account for the gifts given you. 

** Though it is my duty to warn you, my child, I do not 
write to weary you with a homily, especially at so happy a 
moment. For, if I read truly, there has been an unusual 
light in my Dudu's eyes of late, that set me thinking on the 
cause, which is now explained. When I have you by my side, 
I will continue this sermon ; but at present take your father's 
blessing. May God keep you, guard you, love you, is the 
prayer of your loving father." 

My mother's letter was as follows : — 

" God bless you, my darling child, and make you happy. 
We cannot but be pleased with Mr. Mallerdean ; he has left 
nothing to be desired by your father and me in what he has 
said. Indeed, our gratification and pleasure are so great wo 
must be careful not to let it bias our judgment, and I charge 
you to consult your sister very seriously on this momentous 
subject. 

" She already knows what it is to think of marriage, and will 
tell you that it is the most important event of your life. You 
have always been a dutiful and good child, and we shall 
sadly miss your bright face and gay spirits ; but the very re- 
membrance,* occurring to me at this moment, reminds me to 
entreat you to be serious. Hitherto your life has been like 
that of a little brook running merrily along. Now you have 
met another, and, running together, you will become a broad 
and fair river; your course must always enrich the land 
through which you pursue ^your way; you must bear burdens 
and perform duties; but together, remember, once, you are 
married, it must be as impossible to separate your feelings, 
habits, and actions from those of your husband as it would 
be to separate the waters of the two brooks, now mingled and 
running together. My Dudu, the mother's heart in me re- 
grets that you are absent from me at such an important time. 
Certainly your father and I could not anticipate keeping 
our children always near us ; indeed, when I have prayed 
for you, my prayers have always included j)etition8 that my 
girls might be as happy as myself in marriage : for, though 
the cares are doubled, the pleasures are fourfold. But now, 
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vrh^a the time com^ when I pee those for whoix^ 70^^ 
father s^i^d I l^ye borne m^ny priyatfons with cheerfulness, 
growing up to, be the delight of oui; ^ye^ a^d consqla,tioi;i 
of our heai;ts, it is not without a paiig that T^^e give theD;x 
up. It 9iak^0 x^e desirous to have ^oiji boi^e at ouipe, % 
must see your pretty sogiling face, to j^dg^ that the pain of 
losing you will be Ipst in the delight of witnessing yoi^ hap- 
piness. 

^ Come i?pon, my loye, to the embrace 9f yoi^ fqn^ mother,'* 

TJpop readiiig the^e letters Sissy begjsm tq dP ^, X W<^4 <^^Q 
— laugh au,d cry. 

In th^ ^idst of thia duet Lady Orain< entered.. She kissigfd^ 
and oon^atul^ted me. I was so confused a^ bewildered it; 
was pain for me to listen to her. I wished it was ni^t, tha^ 
I might lie in my bed in the dark and think a ^ good think." 
I wa^ already beginning to feel the responsibility of haying 
to consult another in all J, ddd and said, fpr Lady Oram's 
conversation wholly dwelt upon my good for^unje t— : the 
splendid match it was ^^r me, the wealth' a^d high considr 
eration of the Mallerdeaps, their long desire ^o have him 
married, his peculiarities, his extreme sepsitiveness, ^is sud- 
den admiration of me, arising out of his own love of na- 
ture and simplicity; how she. Lady Oram, had considered 
it advisable to encourage him in it, though the connection 
was rather beneath him; not that he thought so himself ^-r 
a lady W^ ^ lA<dy) PO princess could be more ; but he might 
marry so high -^ none higher ; yet as he would not, his Mends 
must let him marry the first person he in the least affected, 
whoever she was. He \yas now thirty -r- perhaps a little 
more. There was no time to lose. He had once been en- 
gaged to be m,arried to a lovely girl of rank, of fortune, in 
every. way his equal. It was broken o% why or wherefore 
Lady Oram never heard. She had married since, and was 
now a countess; was very happy, gave splendid entertaiur 
ments, wa43 much admired, the head of fashion, invited to 
Carlton Hoiise, ptten at the Pavilion, at Brighton, and was 
altogether a very distinguished person. As she said this. 
Lady Oram looked at me, as much as to say, " very differr 
ent from you." But in another instant she kissed me, and 
said, " nevertheless, my dear, I think Peter was right. You 
will suit him better. She is quite a woman of the world; she 
lives only in society ; and he wants a ' wife.' " 

Therp was poinfbrt in that— r. a wife I could be if Peter 
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loved me. Suppose he changed his mind again, as he had 
done with this countess ? I should not quarrel with him, hut 
he might quarrel with me. Why did they quarrel ? If in 
every way suited in fortune, in position, in the general esti- 
mation of the world, and yet they quarrelled, how wouldn't it 
be with me, not suited to him in any way but in his own fancy 
for me ? 

The rising misgiving was conquered by my faith in that 
fancy. Had I not liked him (I might now say loved him) the 
first moment I saw him ? And he also ? God had decreed 
that we were to be married. God had kept his heart and 
inclinations free after that first disappointment until he saw me, 
who, bom in, and educated among, the simple ones of the 
world, was untainted by the follies, whims, perhaps vices, of 
the wise ones. Thinking thus, as I dressed for dinner, I once 
more put on my white frock and gold chain, and fastening 
some roses in my hair, I went down with the consciousness 
that the new feelings bom in my heart dressed my face with 
a radiance of happiness straight from heaven. 

I could scarcely define what I felt, but the air I breathed 
seemed perfumed, causing a serene repose on my nature. 
I was full, satisfied — my whole frame hushed into the calm- 
ness of delight. 

Evil seemed unknown to me. Misfortune I could not real- 
ize. What was unhappiness ? and how did it affect people ? 

Lord Oram met me at the door, and, as was the fashion 
with elderly gentlemen, he saluted me with a loud vehemence. 

Then enforcing his opinions afler his tisual fashion — in 
his anxiety to show his delight — he saluted Sissy, who looked 
immensely " prim " for a good hour. At dinner he drank a 
great deal of wine, as a mode of further showing his joy. For- 
tunately as Lady Oram felicitated herself, he could bear a great 
deal of wine and not forget himself At least I hope not, for 
after dinner he brought me as a gift (he was so proud it was 
the first one) an old-fashioned circlet of gold for the hair — 
it was very costly, having on it some very fine gems. I pre- 
sumed Lady Oram did not object, as I think she went out 
with him to choose it, and it may have been her own. I 
wore it that night, and though I could not see myself, I 
thought it was becoming, for "Peter" never took his eyes off 
me. 

While Sissy was playing and singing Peter drew me into a 
little ante-chamber, or alcove, for there was no door. Think- 
12* 
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ii^ it was light that I should have nothing s^oret from hiBa, 
I gave bim my Other's and mother's letters to read. He 
ip<med 00 pleased. 

^ Thank you, darling,'* he said. 

I can never forget the thrill that rushed through me on 
hearing him say that. It was as if some one h^id crowned 
me a queen. I was his darling I Hitherto Marblette and I 
had agreed it was impertinent of any one but our father and 
mother using these terms to vs ; even when cousin Robert 
had ventured on some, they were most distasteful ; and now I 
was in a glory of delight because a man I had only known 
one week this very day called me *♦ darling." 

I was afraid Marblette would never believe me. In fact, i 
thought it best pQt to teU her t- she could not understand it 
until sl|e was in love. 

^ I like these letters of all things,^ said Peter, after reading 
them. ^ They are what I love — r so natural. In the eyes or 
the world, probably, yours is a good matdi. But in the' midst 
of this gratification your father thinks more of my personal 
character, and your mother of the loss you will be to her. 
Thank you for permitting me to r^ad them ; thank you stffl 
mcgre for that confidiognesa, that adoption of me at once as a 
partner in all that concerns you. O Dudu I you have it in 
your power to make me wonderfully happy. I will not hide 
from you that my temper is exacting, is moved by merest tri- 
bes, chafing and kindling at apparent nothings. 1 have tried 
living with the wise, the learned, the clever, the great ones in 
name, in heredita^ preeminence, in the acknowledged voice 
of their own countrymen ; but only in nature, in simple truth, 
in innocenoe, have I felt that calmness and peace which ena- 
bles me to enjoy life. There is a something, without these 
pharms, that makes even the highest intellect* unbearable at 
tinpies." 

f' Yet, like Solomon, you cannot bear fools.* 

'^ That is true. How is it that nmple natures are generally 
foolish ones ? " 

"• 1 cannot tell, unless it is that simple people are not cred- 
ited with even the wisdom they do possess." 

" It may be so, certainly ; one has an admiration for talent." 

*' You must teach me to be wise." 

" Will you promise, if I do, not to lose the simplicity fbff 
^hich I love you ? But I must not forget why I drew you 
into this seclusion. I see your father and motiier bid you 
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ffiLW^ i^ y^^ finally d^de to make me (not fignratively, bnt 
in^^ed) the ^s^piest of men. I also have considered it 9ec^ 
s^iy to t^ll ypn somewhat of me and mine, th^t you may not 
ru^ bUn^ly on a patib which will not seem to you a happy 
one. 

^ I think you know already I have no ne^r relations of any 
kipd but a sister. She is older tlban I am V>y six years. She 
has always lived with me, and ezerpises that sort of influence 
oyer me that a niother plight possess, ^e have never had a 
dispQte hv^i oncje, s^4 t^^^ ^^^^ irom the breaking off of my 
intended m^rriag^. Tl^e l^dy— ** Here Peter arose and 
walked to a^d fro the little «pax^ as ^' disturbed. Over his 
&ce there cam^ the stii^ng^st expressions, — -. an^er, mortifica- 
tion, disgust, a sort of horror, a Iqiijid of flus^ of shame. I rose 
and put my hand into his. He started, and then all those bad 
olpiiqii f^od £ix)m his face. He lopked down at me with the 
beautiful, soft smile that had first entered my heart a week 
agp. Eassing my h{tpd, we sat dpwn again. 

^My sister bad. arranged tliis marriage, and was vexed it 
did not take place. That has established a little soreness on 
her part. I fear she will not like you as I coidd wish. Who- 
ever had been my wife in the room of her friend, will not be 
cordially receive^ hj her at first, and she lives with me —r she, 
her husband an(i children." 

^ And she is to live so always ^husband and children ?** 

^ If vou do not object, mv Dudu.'^ 

^' I shall like it ! ^he will teach me my duties as a great 
lady." 

^Qid I not say she had dislikes ?" 

^Yes! SJie will dislike Dudu C|ourtenaye, but she will 
never be unkind to Dudu Mallerde^n." 

*> How you blush, my dearest, sweetest creature ! How uur 
lil^e the girls 1 l^ave hitherto seen 1 Nothing but the wish to 
say a kind thing made you join my name to yours, an d y ou 
ax^ Qver^helmed with bashfulness at having done it. Well, 
i will say no more. I think ypu are right about my sister; 
she is too truly a Mallerdean to hate any thing that bears 
the name. My sister was less fortunate than myself in her 
education. She was left to governesses and servants, who, 
impressing her with an idea of her own consequence, have 
somewhat tarnished an otherwise fine character with pride. 
She has hitherto been mistress of my house." 

"Let her be so still — I am inexperienced." 
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"Do you sincerely wish it? I own I should be glad if it 
might be so. What pain my sister might give me in her re- 
ception of you, would not be inflicted by her when she un- 
derstands that a sort of loving, younger sister demands her 
kind advice. You smile: tell me why you smile?" * 

"You have not put the meaning rightly." 

" Ah ! I see'; notwithstanding your simplicity you are not 
one of Solomon's fools. I ought to have said that any distaste 
to my marriage will be cruelly augmented by being displaced, 
and the fact that she not only keeps her position but has 
added to her subjects the sweetest creature on earth, will 
prompt her .to think the marriage most desirable. Never- 
theless, dearest, I am not wholly thinking of her. I am in a 
manner selfish in my wish to keep her as mistress of my es- 
tablishment. I want my wife to be my wife, and nothing else, 
I do not wish her to be encumbered with the many duties 
of a great house. It is not as if Mrs. Mallerdean could do 
so much and no more I It is expected of her to keep up the 
character of the Mrs. Mallerdeans before her. They kept open 
house ; their store-rooms were like warehouses ; their boun- 
ties flowed forth daily ; every one, far and near, was their care 
in sickness, want, or misery. In addition to these home du- 
ties, there were large services required by the county of Mrs. 
Mallerdean. She was always crowned ' Queen of the County ' 
the instant she became Mrs. Mallerdean. Upon her it de- 
volved to patronize the balls and entertainments, she settled 
the fashions, she was consulted on points of etiquette, she de- 
cided the important question of who was to be visited and who 
not, she organized the charities, set up schools, adjusted differ- 
ences, every one consulted her, no matter upon what subject. 
Until Mrs. Mallerdean settled her day to go to town, no 
one even dreamed of ordering their spnng bonnets. I do not 
know if other counties elect a queen after this fashion, but 
such is our habit." 

" The prospect alarms me much. I hope your sister will 
remain ' Queen of the County ' as well as mistress of Mal- 
lerdean." 

"I fear not; she was' never very popular. Ah! Sissy is 
shutting up the piano ; they will be breaking up shortly, so 
we must join them. See, what a strange thing is here." 

I ^id not think so wise, so grave a person as Mr. Maller- 
dean would have entrapped me into that comer merely to 
wish me "Good night ! '^ 
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^ IXq^u,^ 8^4 SNj) ^ I brushed her hai^ before sh^ put on 
her nightcap, " I do not think it was quite coiTect your with^- 
drawing from the company this evening alone ^ith ]!ilr. Mai- 
lerdean." 

*^ H^ asked ma^ 

" Of coiirse he did. I did not imagine for one oiomen^ 
that yoiji ^ed him : you are very impulsive, and I be^n to 
think he is also. Though only engaged t^i^ afi^emopn, i% 
seensui to im ^ '^ yp^ ^ere mor^ of loye^s already than 
Philip and I> 

Innocent SJss I that we certainly vere. 

** So ^ntii we sffe at homier anjd we go tb-^lo^rpw, pray b^ as 
reserved as possible ; men don't think at all the bettj^r of girb 
when they are forward, and Mr. Mallerdean ought to know 
that you must have time given yoxi to love him, and look 
upon him as a future husband. He called me Sissy." 

Having no answer to make to this charge, I brushed, in my 
confusion, rather hardly. 

"Don't be angry; but, of course, I must conclude that if 
he Qalls: ^e Sissy, he must ^so, call you by your Christian 
iame?" 

"Yes." 

^ Then I cannQt say I lik^ him the better for doing so. He: 
may be very much in love, but I argue, and so does Philip, 
that the more one isi in love the more polite ope ought to be. 
J fii-^ suspected Philip was in love with me when he began to 
call Die Miss Courtenaye." 

" I am not you. Sissy.'- 

i*Noj apd therefore you ought to listen to wh^t I say, be- 
eanse, in addition to being more prudent, I have greater expe- 
rience.'^ 

" Do people love differently ? " 

"There is a right and a wrong way in every thing. Be ad- 
vised by me. Let Mr. Mallerdean see that you have a proper 
respect for yourself, and that he must wait a while before he 
has permission to call you by your Christian name, or (and 
here Sissy blushed a little blush) kiss your hand." 

^O Sissy, Sissy I \<;'hy he has kissed me, myself already, 
and — and — I thought it very nice of him." 

Sissy confronted me, breathless. I laughed. 

Then impetuous as usual, I threw my arms round her neck, 
and biding my face in her hair, I said, " Ah, Sissy I true love 
wants no teaching. When Peter kissed me, then I kn^w I was 
his forever — that was our seal of betrothment, and why not ? ^ 
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Sissy never answered my question, and never rebuked me 
any more. 

We went home the next day, Peter with us. It was ar- 
ranged that we were to be married soon, very soon. He was 
to stay with us for three* days, and then return home to make 
the necessary preparations for the reception of his wife. 

^Miss Emily and Miss Effie, I am going to be your 
brother — am I to say ' Miss ' still ? " 

" We will ask nurse — but how are you to be our brother?" 

" I am going to marry Dudu ? " 

" O, don't, unless you will stay here and live with us." 

They argued the question with him all the time he 
remained. 



MATRIMONY. 

*• So," writes Marblette to me, " engaged to be married to a 
man enormously rich, and whose name is Peter ? Where is 
that Marmaduke, for whose sake you desired to be poor as 
a mouse, that you might endure all things for him ? " That 
was the beginning of hier letter ; all the rest was very differ- 
ent, fl.nd it almost seemed, in the exuberance of her delight at 
my happiness, that we had changed natures — she, usually 
so self-possessed and reticent in all she snid and did, now 
rattled off a frantic letter, just as if it was me. 

But I no longer wrote so. For soon I received my first 
love-letter — a large, square-looking, business letter, "franked." 
The first word I saw was " Peter." What a dear, what a 
lovely name I 

It was the custom in those days for the children always to 
show their parents all letters they received. In obedience to 
this habit, and not without a ceitain piide in being the pos- 
sessor of it, I took mine to papa. 

Papa smiled, and said, — 

" Do you enlist me as your confidant until Marblette re- 
turns, or do you give me this letter from custom?" 

I answered, — 

"Because I wish to do so." 

It pleased me to think of having one so wise as papa for my 
o*^'ttfidant. So, always when they came, I took him my let- 
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ters, and in returning them to me, with pleased and gratified 
looks, he would discuss them over with me. 

" Though averse at first, ray dear, to the idea that your 
lover's sister should live with you, and be the real mistress at 
Mallerdean, and you only the ostensible one, I begin to think 
he is wise in the arrangement until you have more experience. 
If she is like him, she will be generous in all her actions to- 
wards you, and permit you to make no mistake in your new 
position. I am earnest to impress upon you the sacredness 
of the marriage tie. Under the present circumstances you 
will have to change all the habits, even thoughts, of your 
childhood. Hitherto you have been a humble and obedient 
child, with simple tastes, and that curb upon luxurious wishes 
and desires that was necessary in so large a family with limited 
means. Your mother and I have always endeavored to 
include any relaxation and pleasure that was compatible 
with our fortune. Still these opportunities have been rare, 
when I compare them with others. How different will be the 
life now opening before you ! For, Dudu, you will be very 
rich ; your station is to be not only among the great, but, fi*om 
your intended husband's interest in politics, and his position 
in Parliament, among the wise — the rulers of this our great 
and flourishing kingdom. Few men have been more carefully 
educated than he has for this purpose, namely, to form one 
of the counsellors of the king. It does not belong to hiynan 
nature to stand still : it either progresses or retrogrades. We 
may safely venture to predict that Mr. Mallerdean will go on 
in the pure and exalted path of patriotism, until he has gained 
an uppermost place in the minds of his countrymen. It will 
be your business to keep pace with him. The ordeal will 
doubtless be a trial to you. Much as I love my children, I am 
not blind to their fiiults. There is a liveliness about you that 
sometimes borders on recklessness. In our home circle you 
may indulge this spirit without much rebuke. Biit in the 
arena you are about to enter, you will be exposed to many 
temptations, of which at present you' have never heard the 
names. Thoughtlessness may plunge you into difficulties, the 
end of which will affect you all your life. This is that scourge 
of the Almighty which is to keep us humble ; for when we 
suffer, if we are just, we can generally trace it to ourselves. 
But persons in a high position ought to be the more careful, 
for their faults do not affect only themselves, they spread to the 
uttermost circle in which they revolve. You will be plunged 
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at once into all the exciting pleasures of the wbrid; and I 
grieve to think that this is neither a moral nor a religions ajge, 
nor is it remarkable for taste in literature or art. Tliei*e will 
be no restraint as to the quaffit you may choose to dp out of 
fteafi(uVe's cup but yOur husband's wishes and your own good 
sense. 

*' While I do not ffear that love for him wfll rule most o!f 
your thoughts, the stren^h of whicTi I judge by your love 
and obedience t6 us, I rdy upon your good sense to keep a 
due balance between your duties tind your pleasures, arid not 
let the latter swallow up the former. I ^m not so sanguine 
as to promise you a freedom from mistakes — ii^deed, faults. 
Human nature is much the same every where, in riches or 
poverty. But the poor have this advantage — they are not 
exposed to^ the more fatal temptations of the rich. Thus, iid 
the wise providence of God, you will perceive the more he 
bestows pn you of this world's goods and treasures, the more 
it behooves you to be circumspect in all things. ' The poverty 
of this world builds up riches for the next.' Let it make you 
humble in the midst of all your state, your Inxuries, your 
'purple and fine linen,' to remember Lazarus in Abraham's 
bosom. 

" Looking back upon your past life, and forward to your 
future, your motber and I were inclined to regret that We had 
riot done niore by a child of so much prdmise. Doth intellectual 
and personal. But, upon further reflection, I am induced to 
think all is for the besti you will make the better use of your 
riches from having felt the pinch of frugality ; you will under- 
stand the art of true charity^ because you have mixed with 
the poor, and you will value fine things — jewels, equipages^ 
admiration, noble friends — at their worth when you recall the 
simple happiness of your childhood. Altered as every thing 
must be in youi* future from your past, I h^ve that faith in 
you which bids me prophesy you will be a great lady yet^ 
my blushing Dudu — fine as a peacock, yet niodest as a violet. 
You will assume your high place in the world, yet never for- 
get, you have to labor, like all the i^st of us, for a much higher 
place in heaven." 

Thus did my father finish his matrimonial homily ; and so 
great was the power of the love, new-bom in my heart, I 
treasured all his words, and could have listened ibrever, in 
the desire to make myself worthy of the heart given me. 

I fyit ah eagerness to be at one and the saitie itt6m&tit •% 
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Tefined, elegant, even stately lady, yet *the shy, somewhat 
timid I must acknowledge, unfiishioned girl, whose blushes 
and simplicity, though they had won her a heart priceless, 
were not to be carried too far. I had no fears for the future 
if I pleased him and retained his affection. 

Neither the suddenness nor the power of the love now en- 
slaving my whole being had taken from me all other love. 
On the contrary, it seemed to me that I regarded all around 
and about me with a warmth and an ardor that invested 
every one with the halo of my happiness. 

From out of mine abundance I longed to scatter the whole 
world with the drops of an elixir of gladness with the feith 
of a devotee. I created for myself a sun that should always 
shine tlirough the darkest cloud, over whose pure surface the 
stormiest wind could raise no ruffle. He was mine. I was his. 
In these simple sentences every tissue of life was woven. 

In one of my letters Peter mentioned that he had been to 
visit Marblette. 

" If I had not met a Dudu, Marblette would have charmed 
my heart. I think there is in her, as in you, the same artless 
manner. She is not so impulsive, though her color comes and 
goes as quickly. She is more self-restrained. Her beauty is 
marvellous — she is like a little Peri. On the whole, I am 
glad Dudu is mine own, for I dared not have treated the Peri 
as a mortal. I must have had her enshrined in a priceless 
casket, and looked at her now and then as a rare treat. 
She is too ethereal for every-day use." 

As for Marblette, she wrote and told me at once, in the 
handsomest m'anner, — 

"With regard to the name of Peter — I think it is impos- 
sible to resist loving it, when one has seen a Peter like your 
Peter." 

Perhaps she was a little saucy, thus repeating it again and 
again. I confined myself to hoping she would marry a Bar- 
tholomew, or something prodigious of that kind. 

When Marblette came home, how I chattered to her ! Mak- 
ing due allowances for my state, how she listened ! Together 
we became, without knowing it, perfect metaphysicians in the 
art of love. 

To her I repeated the name of Peter, until I wondered I 
was not tired of doing it myself. Her patience was inexhaust- 
ible. 

** Peter says, you are to consider Mallerdean as much your 
13 
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bdide «r mine; So I will tell jon what I wfll do, Msirblette,^ 
said I| one day, ofvefflowing with the importance of being 
able to Mttle siy thinjo^. ^I will choose a room, just like thi(^ 
and pdt in the two little beds for yon and for me, aiid fit it 
up so that we shall think we are really at home.^ 

^I fanc^," answers Marblette, ** I should like it a little larger. 
'Tig ttue we have always been accustomed for one to sit on 
the bed while the, other dressed, and so may not think itan 
inconrenienc^. But I strongly suspect we should like our 
room much better if we could not only both dress itt the same 
tiniie, but h.ive each a looking-glass and a dressing-table." 

Acquiescing in so reasonable an idea, I asked Peter, when 
next 1 sarw him, if there was a room at Mallerdean unoccu- 
pied, which I might have to fit up for Marblette and myself. 

Doubtless there was; I should have my choice of the 
whole hons^ ; but still, he would be glad tb understand what 
I meant by^ and Whfit I should wdnt for, Marblette and myself. 

Delighted at the probable realization of so grjihd an idea, 
so totally opposite to those humble periods of my life when I 
acted mistress of "Earwig Cottage," I glibly enumerated 
all I should like. 

Peter looked at first astonished, happily for ine^ at l^t a 
little kmused. 

"Do yon not know," he said, "that when people marry 
they become one, and cannot be divided ? Have you hot i*ead 
the marriage service ? " 

I shook my head. In tntth I had been afraid to read it. 
Why, I know not. 

" In that service, I promise solemnly before God, and all 
present; to ' love and cherish you, in sickness and in health ; ' 
and to perform this duty, I am to guard you by night and by 
day." 

As I looked puzzled, he ddded^ — ■ 

"Your father guards your mother: they have the same 
apartments, have they not?" 

"Tes! but I thought that was because they loved each 
other so Well." 

"And are hot we to love each other? " 

" O, yes ! love each other ; — I should think so." 

"Then tell Marblette fehe shall choose which rdbih shiallbe 
hers when she comes to J^fallerdean ; but you will be iii mihe." 

When I told this to Marblette, we both looked silly. 

"Of conrse," she saidi "that ift what 611 liiftrHed t^ebjafe do. 
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J)m^^t yon rememl^r th,e /Seneral and Mrs. Wallace, and iCr. 
^4 Hre. JCai^Ei^e? How co^d ye fpjrget?'^ 

" I'hink if we had married cousin Robert," I exclfdmecl, in 
li^iTor, ** and tixat he might ^^v^e come ioito our room b<M»(use 
Le rwa^ our husVaii4«'' 

'^ Yours, ;if you ^2i^. Put <;iine thing 13 certain — we .would 
not have allowed it.^ A^d .the ijUadiun .of Karblette^s voice 
and a^r ,was as pretty as it was €K>nvijQcaAg. 

** "^hat ^hows," p^ys J, ^fter a pauiie, " how one ought to love 
the m^n one is gomg to uxb^j. To me, at present, it seems 
^eligl^tful to be guarded by mgiht as well as by day^ l^at if it 
had been coi^^inl^pbeit. Oi" , 

^ Pray don't mejOitiqn him ag^, D-ud^ It is enoin^ to be 
ne^u* hlpi at any t^ne.'' 

Tl^is ^e w.^e yery naii^bt;y iibout cousin Robert. ££q:ie- 
ciaJU^ M^^blette : she was something like grandmamma, moi^ 
sensitive in regard to little niqetjies of behavior. 

j ou^ht to jh^ve l;>een more grateful, for cousin Robert gave 
a wedding g^ When he presented it, he solemnly blessed 
me, and said, '^his own felicity in the married state was so 
great, he {^as glad one off his pretty cousins should experience 
the same." 

Doubtless I should be leading a very diflTerent lifetOithat 
fqr ,w^ch J had been edi^cated. 3ut as I was strong and ac- 
tive, 1 shqvi^d probablv bear through it. And to iissi^t me, 
^e gaye me ^ ^Gibbon's ]j(ecline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire," beautifully bound in crimson morocco his own name 
conspicuously emblazQped qn the oiitside as the donor. My 
hero pf Green ^Lane also w£^ kind enough to present me with 
a tippet, made of feathers, all very rare and costly. I con- 
clude he was ignorant, that though handsome and curious, it 
was martyrdom to wear it, the minute quiUs sci*atched so. 

The popr but qhiy^li^Qus Tqm gave .me a book of poems, 
full of melancholy odes on .blighted affections. I don't know 
if they we^ his own, b\it J thifik ,he mast have xsdlected them 
together. The book was accompanied by a very lively letter, 
stating that nothing h^d ever pleaded him more tlum to*liear 
"his divine creature" was about to- mate herself so worthily. 

That my h^ppinees might -be without limit. Sissy consented 
to;be married op the same day. Grandinamma .asked it, as a 
favor to herself. She was no>v stronger, better than she had 
been for years. Why, she cjquld not tell. Old as she was, it 
s^^pri^d Martf)et!^ and z^e, that grandmamma had not .yet 
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learned that the best of all physics was a little excitement. 
She was as gay as any of as over the preparations for the mar- 
riages. 

Sissy was a little flurried at having so short a time to pre- 
pare. Natarally so good, she did not like to spend the im- 
portant period jnst before she was about to ntter such solemn 
vows, only in bayins, choosing, fitting on, and preparing her 
wed^g clothes. Thoo^ as Marblette said to me, severely, 
^ she is better than some one I could name, who is either 
watching for the postman, and then spending the whole day in 
corners, behind doors, under bushes, reading a stale paper, I 
suppose from the House of Commons, or, now that other some- 
body is at Oram Castle, is always at the nursery windows, as if 
3he were a baby, peeping out down the street ; and when she 
does see somebody coming, hiding herself and obliging me to 

?o through the farce of seeking for her, and brining her down, 
shall tell Peter, next time, that you are always on the watch, 
and know sooner than any of us that he is in the house, 
though apparently the latest and most reluctant to meet him. 

"No, aon't, Marblette; please don't." 

" Then will you be reasonable and good, and take a more 
praiseworthy interest in your garments ? " 

" I marked some handkerchiefs yesterday." 

" Yes, with the name of Peter. The children are now un- 
picking then! and re-marking them. I have been obliged to 
bribe them to do it, by the fun of employing their own hair 
instead of silk." 

** Dear little things I How I shall prize them ! " 

** Do you know what you are to be married in ?• I think 
not." 

" Yes, the same as Sissy." 

"And what is Sissy's dress?" 

" White figured silk, and white satin bonnet, with a blonde 
vi'il." 

" Come ; you are not so love-lost as I thought. I niust tell 
r^randmamma ; for at present, while she admires Sissy's sober 
and even temperament, she bewails over you, as one not in 
litM- senses." 

But Nature revenged herself upon Sissy. The day before 
our marriage she was in hysterics almost all the evening, in 
grandmamma's room, and would not have cared had she seen 
all her wedding finery in tlie fire, blazing. 

As for Philip, she could not bear him in her sight. But for 
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me, I found myself doing what I<had never dQDe;before,.ne&k 
tUng up to him who was. soon to be my husband, and looking 
at him every, now and then with sad, somewhat wisliul eye% 
which I am sure said, f'Do you repent? There is time. Do 
not let me repent: it would kill me.^' An indescribable awe 
possessed me, under the influence of which, when he bade me 
^.good night," I laid my head on his breast. I felt his heart 
bound. He lifted up my face and. said, — 

^ Kiss me, my. darling;'' 

And so I did for the first time. 'Was I his darling fore ver- 
inoi*e to be? To believe this .was. now an absolute .necessitv 
to my happiness and .peace of .mind. And the belief that it 
was so made the next day, usually so irksome from fuss .and 
ceremony, a day of )hAppiness. mixed. with awe. 

Only when I felt Marblett^e's wet cheek against .mine, .a 
audden trembling seized .me. I shook ^exceedingly'' with 
a sort of terror. tVould the new love bear with' ,me, my 
faults, follies, vwaywar^ness, as had the loves of my child- 
hood ? iPapa's • voice soothed i this tremor. He was aaying) to 
him who was now to^be my hnsband, — 

f^So docile and loving, a child will make a tender and obe- 
dient wife. I trust .you .with a .great, charge •; — her happiness ; 
for I know it rests with you alone to make her life blessed or 
miserabW 

Dear Sissy was not going to leave them as I was ; and.alto- 
gether, her marriage .had been. a. settled thing for so long,, as 
the servants said, — 

f*^Twas a marcy we -hae got yon married at all,.mifis.^ 
She cried .so much that her nose and . eyes were quite red 
which .grieved grandmamma. )But Philip consoled hereby 
Baying, — 

"il do^ not. marry Sissy for her .nose. It will be something 
for me to do < to get: it back t to its proper color." 

Philip . certainly was just the sort of man to Buit, .not 
Sissy exactly, but her ways. He was made .up of a Jively 
sapicionsness, that made him look upon life with a ^ter- 
mmed air of good hmnor and philosophy. He was jaot a 
person to go to extremes about any thing, but he .covered 
a rectitude of mind and a strong will under a gayety of 
heart that made him popular and respected. He wns just the 
sort of person to take fiharj^e of a sensitive cousciauce. The 
marriage ceremony, in making them one, turned Sissy intp a 
Philipina without making Philip the least bit of. a Sissy. It 
13* 
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k the nature of some men to love women of yielding natures. 
Their prerogatives of lord is not to be woiii by them as use- 
less. They enlarge the word ^ cherish " into all the synonymes 
attached to "guide" and "educate." This, if done good-hu- 
moredly, assures happiness. The man makes the wife's mind 
suit his. 

Sissy was not going to be entirely separated from the 
family. She and I^hilip were to be absent for a week, and 
then meet grandmamma at Alberstone, and begin the life 
they always meant to lead. 

^ I, on the contrary, was to leave every one for an indefinite 
time, and go away alone with the husband of whom I knew 
so little — m whom I put my trust. 

Certainly, we were going to what was evermore to be my 
home. After a brief stay there, just, as Peter said, to intro^ 
duce me to the county, we were to take up our abode in Lon^ 
don for the season. 

Peter had asked for Marblette to join me there ; but my 
father said, " No ; let Dudu get accustomed to her new life. 
Let her make herself happy with her new relations. Let her 
feel that she has you only to depend on for advice or comfort. 
Then, afterwards, we will makjB her remember the time when 
she loved no one but us." 

(Ah, papa I your decision migh£ be wise, but it was cruel 
at the tune.) 

After all excitement there is a reaction. From the first mo^ 
ment of meeting my husband, until now that I was married 
to him, it appeared as if I had neither thought or remembered 
any thing else but that I was so blessed as to be chosen his 
wife. Without any difference between the lover and the 
husband, excepting the greater love of the latter, a painful 
sort of fear and distaste to matrimony overwhelmed me. 
Not all my love for Peter, which amounted to a sort of 
idolatry, reconciled me to my new life. I felt as if a mental 
earthquake had wholly upset the structure of my mind, cast- 
ing by forever the treasured memories of childhood and 
youth, all aiTanged and in sweetest order, substituting for 
them a mass of new duties, new thoughts, and new habits, 
that were not only all in dim confusion, but wholly with- 
out the charm that would induce me to arrange them. 

At times I longed to pick out a cotton dress and straw bon- 
net, and leaving a letter for Peter, just run home, fly into my 
own room, lock myself up with Marblette, and ask her to 
make me again what I was before I left her. 
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Fortunately, that spirit of submission, or rather content,- 
BO absolute in our first home, kept my impulsiveness in check. 
I argued that I was married. It was unfortunate, but ir- 
remediable. But I loved Peter, and that was fortunate and 
reassuring. 

He promised daily to make me happy, and not a day passed 
that he did not fulfil every idle wish I had. Had I not a 
beautiful horse, all my own ? I rode every day, and every 
time felt the same exhilaration as that first ride at Oram. 
Also a carriage, nay, half a dozen, one of which, a little po- 
ny carriage, was my own, and I was learning to drive two 
little ponies ? 

And then my house, so grand I and the stately life I led ! 
I had servants to pick up my handkerchief, my gloves. Un- 
like ours at home, who gave me little courtesy but the " miss " 
before my name, these, my new ones, bowed to the very 
ground, and treated me with the obsequiousness of slaves 
salaaming a queen. 

I seemed never in any one's way. Wherever I went, my 
presence appeared a gratification ; whatever I said, was es- 
teemed as wisdom. 

If I worked, every body admired, though it was only hem- 
ming, and wished to do the like. 

If I did nothing, every body said how delightful it was to 
sit with one's hands before one. 

If I walked, walking was the only healthy exercise. 

If I rode, riding was the only way in which a lady ought 
to take the air. 

If I drove — a carriage was the proper and correct, and, in- 
deed, only way in which Mrs. Mallerdean should be seen out 
of her own house. 

Mrs. Mallerdean I I began to be sick at the repetition of 
the name, and to separate her interests from mine. I looked 
upon this Mrs. Mallerdean, who could neither eat, drink, or go 
out without a running chorus of laudatory remarks, as a per- 
son wholly antagonistic to me — a person for whom I had no 
respect, suffering such adulation. She was that Mrs. Maller- 
dean whom I had created in my mind's eye at Oram Castle. 
As for being me, or any thing like me, or connected with me, 
I could not bear it. 

I was eminently unfitted for a fine lady. 

In addition to these troubles (if they could be thus called) 
on my first arrival at Mallerdean, with the first awe that so 
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grand a place ii^as now mine, thf^t all those rowB.af .UGXvwfitB 
were mj servants, that I had onljr to name, to no^ apd 1)^ 
obeyed, came one stinging disappointxpent. I had been mar- 
ried to Peter only three days wnen.we arrived ^t Mallerdeao^ 
and I was thinking, in the midst of the tumult and triao^phs 
of our arrival, of the comfort of b^ipg with a lister at last. 

So long beneficently gifted with ai^ters, now when I w^i^t^^ 
one more than ever, ip defjault of having none of jny Qfvn, I 
turned, with longipg, to^v^rds the sister pf my hii^band. 

She stood tbere,^t the ^nd of t^e line of foll^ wl^p .wel- 
comed us, K^t^h a man ne^r her, who|n I suppos|^d ^as her 
husband. I understood at the first glance I migl)t banish 
a thought! ha4 entertained that I nmst givob^r, the; place in 
my heart sacred to Marblette — she wajs my hu^band'^ sis^r, 
but she never ipieant to be mine. 

9er CQl4ne8V3 and indeed haugjitiness w^ 90 far bene^ci^l 
that it restrained my irppi^lsiveness. She courtesied tp ma, 
and I courtesied to her. 

She was a pretty women,, f^ir and delicate, with ^yoB of a 
blue that nev^r changed in color. No emotion made the^ 
" darken or dilate. They were coldly blue, and, oplysparkle^ 
when jangrjr. Qb© w^s very much wra^ed up in jich furs 
and embroidered cashmere, for h^r youngest baby was not 
pore thansix weeks old. This had been her reaspn for not 
attending our wedding. The gentleman standing near her 
was a Captain Mo&t. Sir Brm^h, her husband, appe^^ed 
about an hour after our arrival. Th^re.wajS a great deaLof 
etiquette and useless ceremony, and I was beginnifig to bo 
W^ary of sitting there in my tKivelUng things, b^ing intro- 
duced every few moments to some pew person, andgping 
through the same form of question and answ^y aiid rpatinp 
pf congratulations. 

At la?t I r^mjc^ted to be shown to my room. 

" Certaiply, jyirs. Mallerdean," j^nswered I^dy Lanton, **;I 
inraited your pleasure to move." 
' I don't think she did, but at all events if she meant tp 
9tand upon ceremony >vith me,! thought it just as well to 
take advantage of her mood, and have piy own iWay. rHer 
politeness could not refuse any request. 

So I begged to be lefl alone, and introduced to no, more 
people, and comforted myself with a great cry. That is hpw 
I ^pcnt part of my first evening at home. 

But my tears and woe soon fied before Peter's. goodne^ss |p 
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me. He welcomed me home (when we were' once more 
alone) with a love and happiness that made amends for every 
thing. 

" You must excuse my sister," he said, " she is cold, more 
by education than heart. We have had no advantages of 
domestic life, only each other to love, and there has ever been 
a formality in that. And Sir Brough, though a worthy gen- 
tleman, has not so much character as my sister. She rules 
him, spite of vows and promises, and in their case 'tis best 
«^o." 

^ She never had a sister,'' I remarked, as he paused. 

"No; but now that I have given her one who so well under- 
stands the domestic love which makes this life so happy, I 
augur a great change in her, a change that will materially 
increase her happiness. Courtesy and formality are' necessary 
at times, but they may be carried too far." 

" I always thought them very dull things," sighed I. 

" It is astonishing how soon one gets accustomed to them," 
answered my husband. 

And it seemed to me, once more at home, subjected to all 
the ceremonies belonging to that home, influenced by his 
sister, — for I saw that, unknown to himself, she had an mflu- 
ence, — Peter, my Peter, was as cold and haaghty outwardly 
as herself. 

His servants obeyed his looks or signs — it seemed as if 
neither he nor Lady Lanton could speak to them. It was 
beneath their dignity. At the same time, I could easily see 
he was beloved. They watched his looks as if anxious to an- 
ticipate them. They obeyed her imperative signs as if from 
compulsion. 

As there could be no affinity between me (hitherto that 
sort of child in her father's house which the Bible describes 
as servant) and all this ceremony, it was some time before I 
could understand it, and therefore endured the mortifying po- 
sition of trying to find my place in the house; the general 
carrier of messages, letters, and parcels. The everlasting doer 
of all the odd work of a numerous household, the willing pro- 
moter of all liveliness, the right hand of every body who 
wanted a right hand, happy as it had made roe to run after 
and save grandmamma's minutes, the knowledge that I was 
not only useful but beloved, and would be sorely miseed in 
father's house, made my days at home one continual sur shine 
of pleasure. Here at Mallerdean, instead of being K ^ful, 
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doing e¥eiy tbkig for e¥ei7 bod^, finding the days too ^hovty 
tbe hours, minutefi, and every thing touohed widi that ^i^ei^ 
which pervades a numerous household; here at Mallerdean, i 
vaa set 4^ as an idol to be worshipped, fiiUy conaciooa the 
pi^minence of thie position wm owing to nothing in me, and 
Ijiat when tired of spending their bomsge on me they woAdd 
elect for themselves another idol. 

Yet this was not so bad as that I felt as bewildered and 
aoaced, as when a child, waUdng .over the JS^ewcastle bijdge to 
school, stunned with sights and sounds foreign to my ear^ 
Captain MofiSat talked to j»e of fiduofiahles, in « jaigon 
that was Gredic to me. 

Sir Brough was ewaUy unanooessfiil in trying to amuse me 
with his style, while Li^dy Laotton and my husband ta&ed to 
each other of tjiiags and people of whom I had never hear^d. 
Thus, except when aloae wiui Peter, I was eut off t^om aft 
communication with any one, puzzled and wearied with en- 
deavors to make jnyseif ,undersUu:id wbat tihey all meant. 

I did not write home and say I was dvdl, beoanBe i^j could 
not have understood why I wa3 so. But I taUced to my little 
sister, who had gone to heaven, and lefb me her duties Ho do. 
And I told her tha^t I should Uke to be in her place ; but even 
if there, I should stiU wlah that he wt^o <wa8 now my husband 
should be some great archangel, whom I could love $M3d obey 
with the fervor I desired to do here. It seems to me that I 
coi^d not have been ideally miserable, for in aU ^my c^mqt 
plabings, tbe prospect of a aeparat^on iErom F^tex to.esc$^ 
my woes never occurxed to me. I know X Q<Hild ^aot ihaii^ 
borne it i^er the first few weeks of mairif^. 

I think I could trace all my miseries to mortifica^on. J 
waasnothing ^t present in this <grand fbouse but >the /owner's 
"pretty toy." 

It was but seldom iPetet Induj^ed in any fondness for his 
wife before other eyes jthan onx .own. No one bemg in t^e 
room one day, he ib^an pulling down my hair, and jfoldipg 
it ov^r his fingers into gi^at ^curls. iLady iLanton cqming 
in he did not desist, though evidently 4he w»8 shoqked. 

^' You, seem delighted l^^ith your new toy," ^he e;xclaimed. 

"Yes,-' he answered, slowly shaking out another curl, and 
looking at sunshine through it; "yes, and up wonderj J. 49 
not know who has so p^tty a toy." 

"Don't make her conceited, or she will Xo&e the cbanaifor 
wtbioh people praise her." 
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*Tbat little dateh of dimplidtyy wlri<A tras, indeed, tb€f tlang 
for ifrhich I lofted her/' 

^Bo not festr^ Pet^f, I wiB ik)t 1ob« it} bttt I like to be 
praised." 

5* So db we ftll, pt^tis^ oney tboci^ tfll ar^ i^ot ^ frank in 
acknowledging it as you are." 

^It i^ her d^fiklie6d tbsrt |]»ftihist me^ Mdlerdean; it soine- 
tsin^ bofdeiiS bh dO'^H^ht ampfUc^ty." 

In other words, Lady Lanton me^nt to insinuate I wds A 
pi^tty fbol, and Hb riibre. At that pcHod her appreciation of 
toe i^aid jast, thotigh mortifying. I ffelt she was fightj until I 
could throl?^ oft' thy J)re6eat ignoratice of the world and all its , 
wayd; Had I only her to pledse, pethaips I should have spared 
mysfelf the trouble and heartaches 5 but Im^e was all-powerful. 
To make myself something better thafi Peter's pretty toy, 
became the businfess of rtiy life. Love was about to teach ftie 
lily ^^omafa's duty of faith and patience — ^ a wife's pterogatives^ 
hfer hopes, her aspirationiS. 

That very evening I begilii. 

A day had been appointed for me to be introduced to the 
Mall^rdean tenantry, atid this Was the day. 

I assumed an air of confidence I was vdry far frbm feelings 
though the color that came and went i^ith sdch rapidity iftight 
have betrayed me. 

Th^re were upwatds of eighty present^ and I \^as expected 
to say a few Words to them all. Tb do this required some 
ilattifal wit, sb that I might not say the samd thing to all I 
therefore mapaged so dfl tb iiicltide half a dozfen in a sent^nce^ 
ftrid sUfcc^edfed so Well in thi6 as to eause Pfeter to smile with 

Elfesislii-e; Finally I took thfe hand of one very old man, who 
Hd nbt only b^en ihi^ntioned td tne as the oldest tenant^ but 
the iiibsl respect^ bti thfe feStdte^ atid made him sit dbWri* 

Retaiiiitig iiiy haiid ill his, aftet* obeying me, he said,-^ 

"Eicuse kn duld man; lady, biit my eyes are none so ditti 
biit I seid thbtt iftt as &W6^t lookirig as thott ist bonny. We 
wor a most feared as sqvtire wadii't gie Us a latidlady at all^ 
but he hae waited to a purpose. I bless Gbd 1 hae lived to 
see her, and I dlniia know, fHfeiids, if, in a Very lonff lifis, I 
ever seed a purtier face. Ay, squit^, be she harf as guia ias dhe 
bfe purtyj tliou*6t a loicky man." 

" Well, Doune^ if yott will keep the secret, I must tell you 
tbat evety dajr I find she is more good than pretty." 

*ThM ikM^ bteit pi-ay thfe Lt)rd tb gie ye as tttony j^amm 
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to live as in his gaidness he has given me ; and then, Fse 
warrant, thou'lt be loath to go. Thou'lt think thou'st in 
heaven, all thee life, squire, and wonnot oare for ony other 
paradise.'^ 

My husband was touched with the idea, and taking my 
hand, kissed it before them all. 

Then calling- for wine, be bade them drink my health. 

"But for Mr. Doune," he said, "bring Cura9oa; that is the 
liquor he loves." 

"Ay, so I does, squire — he be rightly neamed cure-us-all. 
He do wai-m my old bones wi' a pratty heat, and is just the 
vary drink for sooch a health. 1 warrant the vary sight of 
the lady's face would cure us o' all ills, be they what they mav." 

" A pretty compliment, Doune ; but what's the matter ? '' 

I defined his dismay. 

" Ay, the lady do see. I should be swallowing glass and 
all, squire, it be that delicate ye see. I be used to tooniblers 
I be. Now this is someat loike," he added, as I handed him 
a bumper of Cura9oa in a large wine-glass. 

"Noo, then, let's gie the laddy a cheer!" and raising his 
cracked old voice, all the rest responded to Doune by a noise 
that nearly deafened me. 

"Again! Again! Again!" 

Then Peter waved his hand, and they stopped. He asked 
me if I could thank them myself So, iii obedience to the 
spirit that prompted me toshow myself sometime better than 
a " pretty toy," I took hold of his hand to give me assurance, 
and, something breathless, I spoke thus : — 

"My good friends, you have a landlord, whom I see you 
love, and whom I know loves you. He will teach me to be a 
worthy landlady. If I please him, I know I shall please you. 
What more can I say ? Only this : I hope we may all live as 
long as Mr. Doune, and all be able to say, at eighty years of 
age, that the paradise we have made on earth, helping and 
assisting each other, may fit us for the paradise we are prom- 
ised in heaven. Your healths, all, good friends." 

In describing this scene, in my home letters, of course I 
gave them this first essay at public speaking in full. 

In his answer, my father said, — 

" No compliment that was ever paid you pleased me half so 
much as perceiving, which I do by your speech, that you blend 
your earthly duties with your heavenly ones. Go on in the 
same course : be not moved with one without thinking of the 
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otfaep, and I feel sare yoa will prove a blessing to the circde 
in which you move. England requires a stirring of the spirit. 
The very simplicity of our religious duties has caused a supine- 
Qess to creep through the land that mildews every other feel* 
ing. It is in the power of great families, like the one you have 
just entered, to shine like a bright beacon, that the weak, the 
indifferent, the lukewarm, nay, even the wicked, may turn and 
behold, and in beholding be saved." 

Though I was so successful in my speech, I made many mis- 
takesj which fretted Lady Lanton, even if they did not annoy 
Peter, 

It seemed as if I liked those visitors most whom it was 
more convenient I should care nothing about, while I neglect- 
ed othera it was of great consequence to please. Politics, in 
those days, divided even houses with a wall of separation that 
no tie of affection could break through. Besides this barrier 
to the sociability of the county, the Mallerdeans seemed to be 
allowed to select those whom they wished to visit on equal 
terms, without. the slightest impeachment on their courtesy. 

Accustomed to see my father treated with much consider- 
ation, I was prepared to act towards the rector of the parish 
of Mallerdean with much deference and cordiality. He was 
a tall, handsome man, with singularly fine and picturesque 
hair. He was scarcely thirty years old, and commanded, from 
his gentlemanly appearance and refined manners, much admi- 
ration. Though a clergyman, he looked like a nobleman, and, 
as far as I could judge, was clever and well informed. 

My surprise was great at perceiving that Peter was a little 
supercilious to him. Lady Lanton almost rude. This my hus- 
band explained to me, a little at a time (for the Mallerdeans 
were sensitively proud in any secret that regarded themselves), 
arose, in the first place, because of his famUy. His father had 
made some money in the tea-trade, and having married a 
foreign lady, and become the father of this handsome boy, he 
bad spent part of his money in making him a scholar and a 
gentleman. 

Some service done by the tea-merchant to a nobleman in 
the county had been rewarded by the promise of a living to 
this son ; and his appearance being so prepossessing, he had 
gradually risen in the esteem of every one, until he gained the 
best position a clergyman could hold in the county, rector 
of Mallerdean. 

It was then discovered that he had pride, and though Peter 
14 
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would hardly allow it to me, I knew very well that he had 
brought himself into everlasting disgrace at Mallerdean by 
proposing for the hand of Miss Mallerdean. A piece of pre- 
sumption she never forgave, and which her brother always 
resented. 

Clergymen were not thought much of in those days. I 
own that spite of his gentlemanly and handsome exterior I 
was ashamed of a littleness in his character. He did not seem 
to feel the indignities thrust on him by Lady Lanton, or the 
coolness shown him by my husband. AH he appeared to de- 
sire was to be on any terms they chose, so that he was not 
forbidden the house. I could have forgiven this in the doc- 
tor or lawyer, but it grieved me to see it in one holding his 
sacred office. 

Before I go farther in the history of my life 'tis as well I 
should say somewhat more of Lady Lanton, lest in the de- 
scription thereof I maybe thought prejudiced or ill-natured. 

I have told how she met me, the three days' old wife of lier 
only brother. From the rule adopted that first day she never 
diverged, except to grow colder and severer — at last mine 
enemy. But that I may not let it be thought I roused these 
evil passions within her, I must prove, that after herself she 
loved but one other thing in the world, and that was her 
brother. To begin with her feelings as a mother. 

I knew she had a child, yet no one spoke of it ; I never saw 
it, or heard the least allusion made to it by any one. 

About a fortnight after I arrived at my new home, in utter 
idleness and ennui, I took it into my head to wander all over 
this my great house. Peter had ridden into the neighboring 
town, of which he was the member, to do some electioneering 
business. I was to ride to meet him at a certain hour, that 
wished-for hour still a long way off. . So, I took a ramble for 
the first time through the house. 

After going through various rooms, I came to a large old- 
fashioned door ; opening it, I entered a narrow stone passage, 
and as I went along, it seemed to me that this part of the 
house was much older than that where we lived. I looked 
into one or two rooms, all with stone floors, nicely sanded, 
with bright polished furniture, all heavy and antique. They 
were cold and desolate, as if never inhabited. The grates 
were bright, and decorated with old-fashioned flowers of cut 
paper. At last I came to one where the flickering light of a 
fire glowing upon the old polished oaken door prepared me to 
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Bee something different. It was with a flush of pleasure, as 
-well as surprise, that I saw within this room all the well 
known litter of a nursery. There were little chairs, the re- 
mains of a children's dinner, a small hat, a broken whip, and 
a toy or two, of worn-out and battered appearance. The floor 
of the room was still of stone, but instead of being sanded, 
strips of coarse matting. There was a little saucepan on the 
hob of the fire, which 1 readily defined contained pap. 

I stood for a moment, wondering where were the children 
that used this room, and whose could they be? As if to 
answer me, a small voice from out of some comer or cup- 
board, or outside the window, said, — 

" I wis' I was mother Hubbard's dog." 

** Where are you ? " I asked, unable to discover the owner 
of this wish. 

The door of a closet opened, as if by itself. On the top- 
most shelf I saw an odd little boy, of about four years of age, 
with a picture-book on his knee. He had opened the closet 
door, with a kick of his foot, on hearing my voice. 

He was a pale, ugly-looking child, and had on a tight suit 
of nankeen clothes that seemed all in one piece, short sleeves 
that showed a very sun-burnt pair of anns, and square cut 
round the chest, making his mahogany-colored neck and 
shoulders in strange contrast to his white face. 

"Who are you?" I asked, forgetting his ugliness and odd- 
ity in compassion for the pitiful look of unhappiness in his 
face. 

" I am master," he answered. 

" And why do you sit there?" 

" Bunim said I was naughty." 

"Were you naughty?" 

" Much as usual ;, I am naughty or not, as suits Bunim." 

" Let me take you down ? " 

" I shall be much obliged." 

In accomplishing this feat, I discovered he must be seven 
or eight years old, and that a certain lisping in his speech 
arose from the loss of his front teeth. 

" Why did you wish to be mother Hubbard's dog ? " 

" She was kind to him, and every day went to get him 
something." 

" Well, I am mother Hubbard ; what shall I get for you ? " 

He loQked at me, and then at the picture of mother Hub- 
bard in his book. Then he said, — 
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*I Bappose the mother Habbards of boys are different 
from the mother Habbards of dogs*" 

« I hope so." 

« Please to sit down." 

In spite of his plunness, and the odditj Of his appear&tice in 
his tight nankeen dress, there was a nngular sort of politeness 
and old-fashioned courtesy in his manner. He handed me a 
chair with quite a grace^ though he still held the amiable his^ 
tory of motner Hubbard open in one hand. He then gently 
touched my hair, my dress, and taking Up one of my hands he 
examined the rings, never losing the place in his book^ 

** What is mother Hubbard to do for you to-day ? " I a^ked, 
at last. 

•* I want a coat and breeches — buckles and shoes ! " 

It seemed as if he had the most perfect faith that I should 
procure them for hiuL 

Just then a servant entered with a little baby ill her Avmth 
She seemed much surprised to see me, still more so when I 
ran and took the baby in my arms. Dear little thing, how it 
reminded me of the numerous babies at home I 

" Master, you haven't been makin' a nise," she whispered 
angrily to the boy. 

"No! mother Hubbard came of her own accord." 

" I invaded your nurseries, because I had a fancy to see the 
house. Are these Lady Lanton^s children? ** 

"Yes, my lady, the eldest and youngest. Master Bobby is 
in bed." 

Three children in the house, and I wholly ignorant thereof. 
How strange it seemed I 

"I must go and see him. I am very fond of children." 

The nurse looked pleased. 

" Mother Hubbard, if yon go, bring me Jback my ooat, and 
breeches, and buckles." 

" For shame, master, how dare yoii speak ? Yott must ex- 
cuse him, my lady, he has no manners." 

" I think master has very good manners, he has been very 
polite to me — but have you no other name ? " 

" Papa calls me Buff when he speaks to me, and Bob calls 
me Buffy." 

^ " So shall I. Come with me, and show me Bob, as you call 
him, and the rest of the house." 

Nothing loath, the young hero in nankeen tights proceeded 
with as much alacrity as these garments would permit to take 
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me through the rooms appropriated to Lady Lanton'^ chil- 
dren. Bobby was a fine rosy-cheeked fellow of four years* 
growth, sleeping soundly. 

" I suppose mamma comes to see you every day," 

" Who is mamma ? " 

" Lady Lanton." 

** O ! my lady ? I have not seen her this month. She or- 
dered back my new coat, breeches, and buckles, she did. I 
don't want to see her again. Yes, and I wish I was never 
bom. My lady does not like having children. She says it is 
not fashionable." 

Putting this assertion down to some foolish remark of the 
nurses, I reverted to the clothes he was so anxious to obtain. 

" Yes, they were ordered. I had them on when my lady 
chanced to come in, and said they were much too old for me. 
I must continue to wear this," and he contemptuously pointed 
to the wretched nankeen suit. 

** And did papa agree ?" 

" Papa ? No. I couldn't expect it, either. He isn't much 
of a gentleman." 

Of all the odd children I ever met, this was the most quaint. 

" Good-by, Buffy ; I must ride off in search of the clothes." 

** Good-by, mother Hubbard. I will be very patient." 

And the pitiful look of resignation so painful to see in a 
child once more settled on his face as he sat down on a wood- 
en stool, placing one foot on his knee, while he re-opened the 
history of Mother Hubbard at that particular page where she 
is bringing her beloved dog a suit of clothes. 

I ordered my horse rather sooner, and rode a good pace to 
the town. I told Peter my little tale, and he agreed with me 
mother Hubbard must keep her promise. He kindly went 
himself to the tailo/, who was likely to have made the rejected 
suit of clothes, and found that our hopes were verified. It had 
been laid by, waiting Lady Lanton's pleasure as to when it 
would suit her to think her son might wear it. Peter ordered 
it to be sent home, and we followed leisurely. 

As we rode along, I explained to Peter how odd I thought 
it that there should be children in the house, and no one 
seemed interested about them. 

" O, yes, we are," he answered. ^ In fact, my sister is ex- 
tremely particular. Formerly, as soon as a child was born it 
waJs given to the care of a country woman, and never seen 
by its parents for a year or two, according to its health. 
14* 
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Now, my sister not having been sent out to nufse (tfeltB^Jf 
was I, owing to some scruples of our mothef ), determitied that 
no inconvenience should tempt her to part with her children: 
from 6nder her own roof. I applauded her feeling, though I 
might question the wisdom of it.** 

^ The wisdom ! nay, take a lesson from the birds ^nd beasts. 
They guard, foster their young, until instinct tells theni they 
ean take care of themselves." 

«* That is true, Dudu. I htive not thought of it in that light 
before. In fact, we have seen so little of children we are not 
fitted to have much to do with them. I will go with you this 
evening and see my nephews. My sister always speaks of 
the eldest as if he Was something of a misfortune to the 
fiimily." 

•* He is a plain boy, but' I feel surfe he will look much better 
m this longed-for suit of clothes. And as for his sense, I ana 
afraid he is, if any thing, too clever." 

One comfort came to me from this discovei*y of Lady Lan- 
ton's feelings towards her children — I ceased to Wonder_at 
or lament for those expressed towards myself. She had no 
heart, so it Wits useless tormenting one's self with trying to 
find the way into it. Her only remark upon hearing that I 
had made the acquaintance of her children, and was disposed 
to make much of them, rather displeased Peter. 

** I certainly see no objection to the -intimacy. Children 
generally seek each other^s company." 

She felt she had made a slip, for she saw the sudden flash of 
anger, while he seemed meditating how to speak a reproof for 
the first time to her. I thought it best still to leave that safe- 
guard between them, and spoke for myself. 

" Very true. My father always said 1 was a good child with 
children, a good walking companion with him, and what sort 
of wife, do you think, Peter ? ^ 

Oblivious of Lady Lauton's presence and the shock to her 
sense of decorum, I ventured to pull his whiskers, and asked 
him the question with one of those subtle looks of affection 
that only a wife can give. 

Now Peter never having experienced the delights of a lit- 
tle dallying, yet loving it in his heart, as he had acknowledged, 
doated on any thing of the sort. To be sure I had not in- 
dulged him much. Like all young giflis, the real depths of 
my love was hidden in my heart, hardly known to myself. It 
showed itself principally m my thoughtJe, Wherein no heroine 
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of FenowBi iia wife of any age, ho maiden of rcmotest liis- 
tory could have done more than I would do for him. There 
is nothing like the selMevotion and high-mindedness of lb 
young girl in love. 

So he forgot Lady Lanton's speech. 

'Bnffy was <)uite presentable in his new clothes, and felt him- 
self happy for fife when mother Httbbard brought him home 
a pony, and he went out ri<Jing with her. 

" I a^e with you," said Peter, ** that Buffy is a remarkable 
boy — m fact, a character. For his age he has gf eat self- 
eommaBd, and a love of ti'uth that quite makes me respect 
him. Much as I dislike the fellow, I have engaged Beaume 
(the rector) to come here every day and help him on with' his 
Latin Grammar." 

"I can teach him that" 

"Can you? then you arie more accomplished than we 
tiM)ughtk I shall tell my sister, who was lamenting to m0 
that your education. had been neglected." 

Lady Lanton's had not. She was an accomplished musi- 
cian and linguist. She often spoke to her brother in French^ 
as if Sir Brough or I understood it. Sir Brough's principal 
characteristic was the love of a good dinner, and Bobby, his: 
second son, inherited the propensity. In other respects I 
think Baffy's estimation of his father was true. A maa 
nowadays puts on a. black coat and white tie, and can look 
the gentleman, even if nothing else. But in those terrible 
days the embroidered coat, powdered wigs, and diamond 
buckles, had all gone out of fashion, and the most hide- 
. ous dress^ both for ladies and gentlemen, had come into 
use. Thus Sir Brough, in sporting costume, looked and 
was intensely vulgar. His prototype may be seen in any 
picture of the beau monde published in 1805 or '06. The 
dress of ladies was equally inconsistent and unbecoming. I 
think I owe much of the admiration I excited to the youth 
and bloom that no dress could disguise, and from a constant 
habit of always dressing in white. However straight and 
narrow the dress, folds of white muslin relieved it. 

But dress was not the only drawback. Life was not so 
pleasantly passed as now. We were slaves to certain cere- 
monies and obsolete customs, when suddenly thefe rushed 
through the land the breath of that whirlwind which had 
upset France. Liberty of action, freedom of thought, un- 
controlled desires, flew like willed spirits every where, cov- 
ering the face of the eaith. 
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To some, the revolution in France brought enlarged ideas, 
and a healthy vigor of mind, that caused them to perform 
deeds of national benefit and noble endurance. In others, 
the evil in our nature surfeited itself with a recklessness that 
gathered multitudes into a fatal maelstrom. Wrecked and 
stranded, few returned to warn others from their course. 
Rising ever to the surface of society was a mil'dew that cor- 
roded manners, taste, and art, clinging to those who most 
deprecated the contamination. Dress was vulgar and scarce- 
ly decent, the rules of society were irksome and ridiculous, 
our habits inconvenient and unhealthy, literature was de- 
based, architecture hideous, religion set aside or forgotten. 

Much has been said of the luxuries and expenditure of the 
present day. I am inclined to think that every age has its 
enormities. What is rational at one time becomes ludicrous 
and extravagant in another. But when things do come to 
the worst, such as they were in the eighteenth century, then 
comes the turning point. Minds pinioned down by habits, 
once loosened, struggle to release themselves. The reaction 
once begun increases with the farther prospect of freedom. 
Fold after fold of cumbrous forms gradually fall ofl? and 
leave the mind free to look abroad and ^aze for itself. 

At the particular period at which my life had arrived, it 
was the custom to introduce a newly-married lady to the 
county at a public ball, which was afterwards to be followed by 
a series of entertainments, the surviving of which by the bride 
is a wonder to me. To prepare for this ball, though she had 
her own hair-dresser in the house, whose sole business it was 
to dress her hair. Lady Lanton sent her coach to town to 
bring down the court hair-dresscr. I imagine few ladies of 
the present day would sanction such an expense for merely 
a ball. 

Peter was anxious I should profit by his taste ; but after en- 
during three hours of tormenting, for which my husband paid 
ten guineas, he bade me pull it all down and dress it after my 
own fashion. I remember that I had to stand on a chair and 
have my dress pulled down, so narrow were the skirts. It 
was the fashion to have them as tight as possible. 

How unlike the easy, flowing robes of the present day, or 
still more, the picturesque walking-dress, with its gay petti- 
coat, its pretty boots, its coquettish, bewitching hat. And 
crinoline. Say it has its disadvantages; yet let not the other 
sex think that 'tis worn from vanity. This is too sensible an 
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age to persist in a custom from vanity. Let any man, rail- 
ing against Crinoline, put on a woman's dress, her petticoats, 
atid proceed to take the brisk and cheering walk^ now the 
happy, healthy custom of the women of England, — ^ he will 
then be answered ad to its use. 

To return to my first ball. 
. In those days people danced country daiiCes and cotillons. 
Quadrilles were just coming in^ and the dancing-master of the 
neighborhood always attended, and called out the figures, 
while he guided his pupils through the maees of dancers by 
signs and whispers^ 

I was to open the ball With Lord Harpendale^ who had 
been gaardian to the Mallefdeatt children* The lord-lieu- 
tenant, a marquis, did not dance. He was always in a state 
of gout. But requested me to come and sit by him between 
the dances. 

**It is very good of you to look so smiling and pleasant," 
said my partner, "with only such an old rellow to dance 
with." 

"But I think* it such an honor," I replied. " Some of these 
days I mast be old myself and I g^all wish to be honored as 
you are." 

" Ah ! my dear^ don't talk of growing old with that bloom* 
ing complexion. I can't bear to think of it " 

" I have been taught to love old age " 

" It's more than any other person here has, I'll be boiind. 
We are sadly in the way sometimes, we old folks " 

" Do not thmk so, or say so, because there is no encourage- 
ment £>r us to try and reach a beneficent old age." 

" You must make excuse fi^r me, young lady. We old folks 
are apt to be splenetic when we see such youth and beauty, 
and know it is not for us ; but Peter is a sort of child of mine^ 
I ought to rejoice for his sake. I am very fond of Peter. . I 
love him as ray own son. We adopted him and his sister as 
county children when they were left such young orphans. 
But somehow my wife, Lady Harpendale, has not taken to 
Emma as I have taken to Petei*.' 

" She is quite a diflferent sort of character." 

"Just so : Peter has all the heart. Underneath that grave 
air, he has the warmest heart. And then so clever ! I always 
said to Lady Harpendale, when there were rumors of his mar- 
rying — which made us all anxious — 'trust to Peter; he is' 
ante to select a sensible wife.' " 
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** I am going to be sensible as soon as possible." 

** Well, well, of course some of these days. You are very 
young, and we must not expect such a pretty creature to be 
wise too. We were afraid at one time, sadly afraid, of Peter's 
marrying some one whom we could not quite approve. A love- 
ly young woman — no fault there ; but she had a manner — 
there was a something — let us call it a want of womanly re- 
serve — that did not please us. ^ No,' said Lady Harpendale ; 
* no, she will not do. I won't give up my place as Queen of 
the County to one whom, at times, 1 should like to whip.' 
That is what Lady Harpendale said; and, my dear young 
lady, she was right That beautiful young creature wanted 
whipping. Fortunately Peter found her out. The women 
of England are considered ^ prim ; ' but, in God's name, let us 
have primness, rather than any thing pretty should so act 
that we should wish them to be whipped." 

" I will take great care to be ' prim,' " I answered, laughing. 

" Yes, do, ray dear, though you would never be like that 
naughty, beautiful creature. Y on have a pretty, modest air, 
and are kind to such an old fellow as I am'. We were so 
anxious to see you. Lady Harpendale said; 'for fifty-nine 
years I have been Queen of the County. I will look at 
Peter's wife, and if she is worthy, will crown her queen this 
very night in my place.' " 

" Have all counties queens ? " 

" I know not : but we have, and we like it." 

"And what are her duties ? " 

" She must be at the head, possibly the inventor and pro- 
moter of all good deeds done in the county. She must be 
ready to patronize every public meeting. She must set the 
fashions, adjust quarrels, and be the guide and star of the 
whole female population." 

" Not very difficult to perform." 

" Ah ! you are sanguine : don't be so sanguine. It requires 
some one very superior to be queen of this county. We are 
not easily pleased. The young people of the present day are 
very fast, my dear Mrs. Mallerdean. We must have a steady 
Queen of the County to restrain them. They hurry upon 
their fathers and mothers so rapidly that, egad ! they almost 
trip^ us up." 

And as he said these words, this fate nearly occurred to 
him. 

Dancing was no light feat in those days. Old and young 
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danced with a vigor and spirit that would amaze the present 
generation. Such cutting and capering among the gentle- 
men, such pirouetting and chasseing among the ladies, made 
the art of dancing quite a labor. 

Thus my partner, burdened with the accumidated plump- 
ness of sixty years, and a rosiness of visage that became 
purple on exertion, was almost breathless with his labors. 

Having gained the reputation of being the best dancer of 
bis time he was anxious to keep it. So he did his steps with 
the utmost precision and neatness, every favorable opportu- 
nity introducing a double-cut or caper. He was in the act 
of doing one of these, when some one from behind charged 
him, as it were, all unconscious of his propinquity, still more 
unconscious of the perilous state of his equilibrium. We 
had nearly a catastrophe. Lord Harpendalu's temper was 
upset^ though he saved his person, and his growls against the 
rising generation were loud and deep as he conveyed me to 
the side of the lord-lieutenant. 

Here I could have sat with great pleasure half the evening, 
for he talked of no one but Peter. 

" He is just the man we want. He is loved as well as re- 
spected by the aristocracy of the county, while he is still more 
admired and liked by the squirearchy. And as for constitu- 
ents, they adore him. You see we all know he is a man of his 
word. He does not promise more to me than he does to the 
meanest among his constituents. He is perfectly frank with 
both high and low, and will give us his mind, whether palata- 
ble or not. He acts upon us, as good wine acts upon an en- 
feebled frame. He stirs us up and warms us into activity, 
while his own energy and industry are a lesson to all. If 
in spite of wealth, of independence, of a fondness for lite- 
rature and other beguiling pleasures, he is ready to work, and 
work hard for the good of the county, nay, for an individual, 
he merits our warmest esteem and confidence. His example 
is so excellent ! Naturally we have felt most anxious about 
his marriage. At one time we had a fear, but we ought to 
have known him better. Peter Mallerdean would not put 
in his excellent mother's place a lady of whom we should not 
be proud. And yet we heard sad tales of you." • 

" Did you ? Let me hope that it was because I was worth 
talking about." 

" Certainly, it might be envy : we will put it down to that. 
My good fnend. Lord Oram, who spends pait of the year iq 
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the neighboring county, he. gave ub the first news. But his 
letters are generally nothing but beads of chapterSy strongly 
endorsed with -. ' 

^Yes! I can guess. While he announced his news, he 
probably sent all to perdition." 

^ Too true. So, of course, we could not rely upon his re-i 
port." 

*^My wife called upon Lady Lanton, and found her very 
low about it. She had heard you were nothing but a little 
girl, still in pinafores, and relishing thick bread and butter, 
essentially countryfied ; and, O ! fearful fact, with nineteen lit- 
tle sisters to help you. We might have forgiven the youth, the 
piuafores, even the bread and butter ; but the nineteen little 
sisters was more than we could manage to forgive. Said we, 
to each other, we shall be overrun with lanky daughters of 
this north country pareon, who, because one of them has made 
a great match, will expect ail the others to do the same. 
Then we bemoaned with and pitied Lady Lanton. We con- 
sidered Peter a lost, misguided man, bewitched by a red-haired, 
large-boned, bread-and-butter eating, north country sorceress. 
And now, how we have tormented ourselves for nothing? 
We have all been shaking hands with, and congratulating 
each other, ever since we cam^ into the ball-room. We look 
upon ourselves as the most envied of all counties, and Peter 
the most fortunate of all his sex. We are for sending for 
the north country parson, and bargaining for one of his 
nineteen little daughters for one of our sons — or, making 
him settle, nolens volens, in our county, that none of them 
ijiay escape us. We are almost alarmed lest the neighbors 
should hear of these phoenixes, and snap them all up before 
we have a chance." 

All this made me laugh, at the same time I wondered at 
the folly of it. I could not help thinking of those happy, 
childish days, when the whole world seemed to us so wise, 
composed of nothing but grand and heroic things. And 
every day I was discovering that youthful thoughts and aspi- 
rations were the highest minded things in it. 

But I enjoyed the ball very much. So did I a ride with 
Buffy, quaintest and cleverest of boys. Therefore I could 
safely write home vanity was not intoxicating me. 

And yet, if I had only told of Peter's conduct — that wise, 
erudite, stem patriot — all the nonsense he said to his wife, 
sibout that ball, all the epithets he bestowed on tier, But I 
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will just detail a little, to show how "the pretty toy " was 
gradually exercising a certain power over that Solomon. 

He told me first that he was intoxicated with happiness: 
every body liad congratulated him. " And, when I consider," 
said he, " that they were only felicitating me upon the appear- 
ance of my wife, and were yet ignorant of her sweet ways, her 
pretty thoughts, her goodness, truthfulness, and a thousand 
other things" that charm me anew every day, no wonder that I 
felt extremely vain of her — and never more so than Wlien 
she flew to the assistance of the poor girl that fell, binding np 
her bleeding arm with her own lace scarf^ and then refusing 
to dance, that she might comfort the girl's grandmother, so 
alarmed for her." 

"Poor old lady! how the teare ran down her withered 
cheeks. She was too old to come to such scenes, she said, and 
I thought so too, though of course I did not say so. But 
her granddaughter has no other chaperon, and she thought 
it hard that youth should not enjoy itself — so nice of her, 
Peter. So what do you think I said?" 

" Words wholly made up of liquid barley-sugar, stning into 
sentences with soft virgin honey, and uttered by a voice that 
a nightingale lent just as she was herself off to sleep." 

"O, Peter! to think that such nonsense should proceed 
out of your lips ! " • 

" O, Dudu ! to think I can't find any other words to express 
my feelings." 

" Well, in truth, I like to hear them. I like you to be fool- 
ish sometimes, Peter, though I pretend not. What power we 
women have." 

" 'Tis true, you have ; but remember your chiefest weapon 
is tenderness. I have almost fancied at times my wife does 
not love me so much as ray Dudu did." 

I hung my head a little abashed. How was I to tell him 
that the love of the girl was that innocent instinct that prompts 
the feminine nature to graft itself upon a strong support, and 
glory in the abundance of the bloom and buds of love with 
which she can ornament her idol ? 

But the love of the wife shelters itself behind a modesty 
and reserve that would keep its youthful innocence and ex- 
alted fancies. 

" You tremble, Dudu, my Dudu, and drooping your head I 
cannot read your sweet face." • 

" I love you, Peter ! O, you know it I When we are in 
15 
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beaVen together, and as angels, then 70a will see bow I lovd 
you I" 

'^ Ah t sweet one, I wish I was better, for your sake." 

** Kay, nay ! let us say no more of that. You have not 
heard what 1 said to Mrs. Garth ; in truth, I wish to know if I 
may have your permission. I said I would ask you ifj now 
that I am married, I might chaperon her daughter to balls.** 

** Well, perhaps you must restrain that overflowing kind- 
ness of heart. In your position it will not do for people to 
think they may presume.'' 

"That is what I find so difficult, Peter. Why should I con- 
sider myself better than my neighbors ? " 

" You are altogether an angel. That being settled, let me 
ask you, what impression the new friends and neighbors have 
made upon you ? ' 

" I like Lord Hai-pendale very much. He is young, and old 
— a very good mixture. But his lady is old : she has nothing 
young left about her. And as for the countess, she is, I sup- 
pose, good. She talked of Mrs. Hannah More, as holding 
her conscience ; entreated me to school my servants, to en- 
courage the reading of tracts, some of which she had in her 
pocket, and transferred them to mine. And here they are. 
Is not that taking 'heed of the time?* 1 fancy much the 
family of Kitson, who say they live in our village. 1 have 
not seen them." 

" J^o, they quarrelled with my sister, so they only sent cards 
to you on your a^rrival." 

" Is it a quarrel that I must take up ? " 

" Not unless you like : you perceive there is one of them 
rather pretty. Being a plain family, generally, they have 
elevated their Agnes into a bea&ty. In their love and ad- 
miration for her, my sister fhncied they honored your hum- 
ble servant with a brotherly regard." 

"Clearly, I shall not quarrel with them for that. I like you 
to be loved, Peter." 

" And manied, Dudu, to Miss Agnes Kitson ? " 

"No, you would not have married her; I have no fears On 
that score. I do not sec so much to admire in their beau- 
ty. She seems too conscious of it, and sits mute and stupid 
looking. I like the other sisters much more. They are ani- 
naated and clever, and their love for their beauty is really 
touching." 

" It struck me, that now, I being lost to them as a brother, 
they are casting sisterly eyes at Beaume." 
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^^Then^perkapB, your Mster wiU Ibigiye them, atad adsoH 
them onee more to MitUer^an.'' 

^ You piust remember, tbat I am not supposed, even tolfmoyt 
they have qiwrrelled. Therefore I may, without the eharge 
of fid^ieness, take you to eaU upoii them^'' 

^ i shaU like it. Mamma hade me always he neighhcurly." 

^Yes — that i^ one of youir duties, aa ^Qiieen of the 
County* '" 

** Peter, that awful position rather trotibles me. Why does 
not your sister reign^ iS you must have a queen ? " 

^Becaiise-^beeause — and heeause! Mal^e as modi out 
of that as you can. She is a good si^;er, hut she is not popn 
ular, and never will he« Never^ aa wiU he thk deaorest^ 
sweetest " 

^O Peter! now don't. To teU you the truth, I ani notb. 
love with the dutiea of your queen. They are friYoioufc My 
idea of reigning is jQot to adjust quarrels and set fashions^ 
but to act royally and think nobly." 

^ Well, you shall do both ; and you may he^ as soon aa 
you like, for you are duly elected ! ^ 

We y^^ve to go this evening to an entertainment given hy 
Lady Joyce. She had not been a person in good position ; so 
Lady Lanton did not visit her. But she was rich, and gave 
good dinners. Sir Brough never £uled to attend her. And, 
as she was a worthy person, doing all the duties of the world 
conscientiously, Peter was glad that his obligations as member 
co^ld run smoothly with his inclinations. 

Though I understood her antecedents to have been Kttle 
better than those of a milliner, -^ until old Sir John Joyce 
married her,— I could not hut be struck with the propriety 
and good breeding she showed. No entertainment, of all the 
numerous ones we attended, was better arranged. She looked 
upon me with a sort of pleasure and respect, that made me 
regard her as a friend immediately. 

I thought to myself, " this sensible, matter-of-fact woman, 
who has experienced a great many ups and downs of this life, 
and knows the worth of ^ thing or person at a glance, is 
pleased with mo. She is not one to flatter ; she does not care 
that I am Mrs. Mallerdean ; but she sees* I am a young crea- 
ture^ new to matriniony, separated from all I hate hitherto 
loved ; a little wearied, a gooil deal astonished, somethiag dis- 
appointed, and not. yet settled down into my new life. If I 
want a friend^ she will he one to me ; a friend who wUl nevev 
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show to the world that I court her advice and ask for her 
opinion, but who will give it me, and go through fire and water 
for me." So we fraternized, by looks, if not by words. 

I perceived that Peter's penetration was not at fault with 
regard to the Kitsons and Mr. Beaume. The whole family 
were most affectionate to him, except the beauty herself who 
merely gazed round the room, courting admiration. 

When Peter took me to call upon them, we found that 
the family consisted of an old father and seven or eight grown 
up daughters. Some of them, were fully midway to four 
score years, and, when all seen together, they were remarka- 
ble for plainness of feature. Generally a certain family like- 
ness sets off a large sisterhood, but the Kitsons, by some spe- 
ciality peculiar to them, were all plain, and all exemplifying a 
different species of plainness. Miss Kitson was round all 
over like a pincushion, with quite an apology for a nose, bur- 
ied between two rosy, shining cheeks. Her eyes were like 
little black beads, and her hair, always meagre on the temples, 
seemed to have settled into a bushy scrub at the back of her 
head. 

Miss Jemima was tall, painfully thin^^ with a long face, a 
long, transparent, thin nose, through which you could almost 
$ee, weak, whitish eyes, without eyelashes or eyebrows, and a 
thick mat of hjiir, something like tow in consistency and color, 
livided on one side, covering her forehead. Miss Erminia 
ivas dark and stem. Miss Betsy, jolly and squint-eyed. Ag- 
nes, the beauty, — which beauty they considered so great, and 
which was only so because of the contrast in themselves, — 
vvas not ill-made. Her waist, her hands and feet, were large, 
but she had fair, dimpled shoulders, long, smooth ringlets, blue 
ives, an ordinary good nose, mouth rosy and pretty, her teeth, 
night have been better. She never seemed to be without 
I piece of barley sugar in her mouth. Altogether, if Agnes 
Kid not been a beauty she would have been a stupi<l, igno- 
•nnt young woman, wholly given up to small indulgences, 
\ ithout the strength of mind to deny herself. 

The youngest, Clarissa, was my favorite. Plain, still there 
VIS a refinement and grace about her better than beauty. 
fou felt sure her mind was as elegant as her movements, 
xhey seemed, on the whole, a very worthy family, full of good 
deeds, daily thought of and performed. They were bnmming 
over with enthusiasm, and kept runiiing about in pursuit of 
these little excitements at all times and in all weathers, ex- 
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cepting the beauty. She led an idle life. She muat not go 
out if the wind was rude and blusterous, because of hep com- 
plexion ; she raust not exert herself after meals, it would red- 
den her pose; she must not read at night for fear of her 
eyes ; she must not work by day for fear of stooping. Alto- 
getlier, she must hav^ led rather a dull liie of it, but the 
promise of getting married heW out to her by I>er elder sis- 
ters appeared sufficient consolation for it all. Nevertheless, 
iSlr. B^aume seer^ed irapeFvious to her charms. After conde- 
scending to regard- him in a brotherly light, second only to 
Mr. Mailerdean,. it was har4 that ke should not fall down at 
once and worship their idol. They were begiuniug to be se- 
rioQsly vexed with him,, not to say astonished. 

It was we\\ for me that 1 had a little breaking in for the 
London season. 

Society tlien was nptliii^g like it is this day. There was 
very little pretence of order ^nd decpruna, though we Tvere 
supposed to be ruled by tlip severe cpurt of Queen Charlotte. 
Prinking was esteemed a virtue. Absurd flattery and a* reck- 
lessness of words soon drove away modesty or reserve^ and it 
w^& only owing to an innate self-respect^ with the English 
characteristic of domesticity, that at au saved us^frpm rushing 
headlong into the errors and atheisni of f'rance. 

It ensued from Peter's occupation in the House of Commons 
th^t li^dy Lanton and I began to- see more of each other than 
we had done before. Satisfied that I was under her wing and 
piK>tectiony Peter was apxious that I should enter into all the 
gayeties of London, as much to fit mp for becoming a great 
and fashionable lady as that 1 might amuse myself during his 
Ufiavoidable absence. TJnsuspicious of the ill-wiil gradually 
increasing in Lady Lanton's heart, I obeyed her suggestions 
implicitly s^s to the manner in which I should dress and com- 
port myself 

That is, at first. 

I had not lived in so large a family, having to exercise hiy 
jnd^nent, though in trifles, without becoming possessed of a 
certain share of penetration and judgment. 

I soon discovered that when she did advise rae, it was in 
exact opposition to what I should have done. To make my- 
self sure of this poipt I consulted Lady Oram, who was m 
town, and so happily escaped making one or two mistakes 
that would have pained Peter. Heedless as was my nature, 
love made me sagacious and prudent. But, of course, tliis 
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led to the first "war of words'* between Lady Lanton and 
myself. 

We had been to a mnsquerade. Peter had taken ns there, 
and leaving us under the care of Sir Brough, he left us, not- 
withstanding my petition to go home when he went off* to 
the House. He fancied his sister would feel herself slighted, 
he said, if I left her. 

Upon his departure, she bade me seat myself on a settee, 
rather conspicuously placed in the neighborhood of the 
thoroughfare of a door. 

She, herself, taking Sir Brough's arm, left me there alone, 
saying, she must speak to some gentleman of the court (whom 
she recognized from his attendance on the Prince of Wales, 
who was not to be disguised under any form), about our pre- 
sentations at the palace. 

Conscious, that under no circumstances could even an el- 
derly woman sit alone in such an assembly without the certainty 
of being insulted, equally conscious that it would be vain to 
appeal to her, I saw her go with dismay. Fortunately^ I rec- 
ollected that beyond this room was another, where women 
servants waited on the ladies with sweet waters, pins, and 
any needful thing. I went there at once, and requesting one 
of them to hire for me a sedan chair, left the masquerade and 
reached home in safety. 

My first impulse was to tell my husband th« facts ; my sec- 
ond, to say nothing unless questioned. 

Upon learning that I haa said nothing to him on the sub- 
ject. Lady Lanton saw her advantage, and took it. I fear the 
present generation will hardly credit the assertion that she 
absolutely finished her fit of scolding by boxing my ears. 
That is, she slapped my cheek once. She had no opportunity 
of doing so a second time. With all the strength that youth, 
health, and indignation might give me, I pinioned down her 
arms, and earned her off to her own room, and laying her on 
a sofa, I marched off without a word. 

When we met again she was pale and sullen. But I 
thought it as well she should know I forbore this once, and 
this once only. 

So I told her quietly, yet with an air of haughtiness, that 
something reminded me of Marblette, and which I found, not 
the least difliculty to assume, and no wonder, under the pro- 
vocation. 

" I spared telling your brother of the diflicult position you 
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placed me in at the masquerade, and I spare telling him of 
the blow you gave me to day. I have done this for his sake, 
not yours. But I will not submit a third time. If you forget 
what is due to Mrs. Mallerdean, I shall not forget I am your 
brother's wife. If we are to live together, take your share of 
what may be irksome in the arrangement — I will not bear 
aU." 

** Insolent! " she exclaimed; " do you dictate terms to me?" 

"Yes; the blow you gave me constitutes my right." 

"And did you expect I should treat you as my equal? 
Tou are no better born than my waiting-woman." 

" But so much better bred, that I can teach you your duty. 
Be reasonable. I suppose it is your wish to reside with us. 
_ You must take me as I am — a simple girl, perhaps, but as your 
brother's wife, an honored woman. I will be treated as such, 
and in nothing, even from his sister, abate one jot of the re- 
spect due to me. If you cannot give it me, then we part. You 
must live elsewhere." 

The indignity of her blow seemed to rankle me deeper 
every time I thought of it, and give a vigor and force to my 
words that surprised myself 

" Part, part from my brother, no, not if his wife was a thou- 
sand times more objectionable than she is. It is the more in- 
cumbent I should stay near him, that her influence may be 
checked. No ; whatever I ihav have to endure at your 
hand, I never leave my brother. 

. " I think he would be sorry, too," I answered frankly. " And 
I am sorry to have .broached the subject. Nevertheless, you 
clearly see 'tis impossible you and I can live together, you in- 
sulting me, and I unworthily submitting. I won't do it. Say 
what line you wish drawn between us, and I will take care 
not to overstep my boundary." 

" Prate not so pertly of boundaries. You must submit to 
my will, for you are as ignorant as wilful." 

" I am not ignorant that this is an unseemly quarrel between 
us, sisters. I have told you what I desire. If you will not 
tell me your wishes, our conversation ends. I mean to quar- 
rel no more." 

" You don't — we shall see. Have I not cause to quarrel 
with and hate you? A nobody, a mere doll with a pretty 
face, to attempt to queen it over me ; to deceive people with 
an attempt at artlessness ; to set up a new style of fashion ; to 
parade your country tastes and pleasures, as if all the world 
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was composed of milkmaids and shepherds. Do you thiiA 
these are things to please me ? No ; yet that is not the worst 
of your offence. I had a friend, but one friend — she was in- 
deed my sister, about to be really my sister. She was en- 
gaged to be married to my brother — do you hear? She wa& 
his love — his first love." 

" I hear." 

" And you have prevented this marriage." 

** How so ? She married another person long ago." 

For a moment she was confounded. 

" Peter told me," I continued, " and also mentioned how 
you loved her. But rest satisfied, it was her own fault, not 
mine, that she never became yoqr sister. If I h^d not beei^- 
bom, Peter would never have married her." 

I left the room after this. 

It surprised me to perceive how little Peter knew hi?^ sis1;^r'ia. 
real disposition, 

I never argued again with her — it was useless. She had 
made up her mind to hate me, and was persistent and eqer- 
getic in carrying Out the intention. So far she was afraid of 
what she called my " rude sincerity," and we had no opea 
quarrel, but after a time I had to fear her in another way. 

It was soon after this, that, happening to be at an assembly^ 
as it was called, with Peter, a lady, who must have been beau- 
tiful in her first youth, but who was fading fast fi-om the efiecta 
of rouge, late hours, foolish habits, and an inclination to be fat^ 
accosted him. 

" Peter," she said, with a bold, free air, " you have not in- 
troduced me to your wife." 

"I do not intend to do so," he answered, with a grave, sterxv 
air. 

She colored through her rouge. But, lAUghing loudly,^ 
said, — 

" Perhaps you are right : we might quarrel." 

A few nights after this, when Lady Lanton took me to a 
card party, witliout ray husband, she suddenly brought up tliis- 
lady to me, and introduced her as the Countess Harman. 
Being pinned into a comer I could not escape the introduc- 
tion. I bowed slightly, while she courtesied almost to the 
ground. She expressed, in the high-flown language that^ 
was common, as charmed to make my acquaintance. She 
made no allusion to the conversation with Peter, which she 
inew I must have overheard, but she rattled on witli every 
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conceivable topic for some time, not giving me the option 
of answering her had I been so inclined. 1 was taller than 
she, and I saw she became embarrassed with the grave and 
steady gaze with which I looked down on her. She felt 
rebuked. O, sad sight ! when one woman shrinks from the 
innocent eyes of another woman. Something told me how 
hollow within was all her affected miith ! how sad the state 
of that perverted mind I how deep, how mournfiil the regrets! 
As I looked, I pitied. This was the woman who had lost 
what I had gained; and lost it, from what? That was the 

?uestion. Though ignorant of the real reason, it was for that 
pitied her. 

As she left me and turned away, I heard her whispering to 
Lady Lanton^ — 

" She cannot be so young and ilinocent as they say," 

" She is preposterously childish," was the reply. 

Lady Lanton was not the only instance I have known 
of a person assuming what they wished to be the truth. 
I was childish about some things — my horse, the fresh 
air, the flowers, the sunshine. Any thing to which she had 
been accustomed all her life was, to her, no more than the 
Vights of her birth. I had experienced what it was to want 
and not to have, and knew the value of " daily gifts," were 
they only a newly-opened rose, or a dewy, fresh morning. 
Education in our time was more mechanical than it is now. 
J^ature had nothing to do with it, but art was promoted to the 
rank of chief govemness. Thus Lady Lanton was a fine mu- 
sician, an elegant writer, a good linguist, and smattered a little 
in literature. But she was a slave to prejudice and ceremony. 
Her life was imbittered by the wrong pronunciation of a word, 
by the omission of any formality, by the want of certain eti- 
quette. She would forgive a deadly sin rather than a trivial 
breach of politeness. She spoke of lies, murder, and wicked- 
ness with less horror than vulgarity, want of fashion, or rustic 
manners — that is, in others. She never seemed to see the 
rudeness of her speech and ways when her own temper was 
roused. 

I thought I ought to tell Peter I had been introduced to the 
Countess Harman. 

He looked grave ; then he said, — 

" I must imitate your frankness, Dudu. She is the lady I 
meant at one time jfor my wife." 

" O, Peter ! But is she not older than you ? " 
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^ No ; bat she does not lead a life that is either healthy or 
sensible, hence she is becoming old before her time. Duda, it 
rests with you if I shall tell you our joint history.'* 

^ I think I won't hear it, Peter. I suppose it is not a pleasant 
history, and I don't like melancholy things." 

" I would rather not tell it, for several reasons ; the first and 
chiefest being yourself. But remember, it is always in your 
power to demand it of me. The telling of it will at least re- 
move from my mind the painfUl feeling of seeming better than 
lam." 

" That is just what I don*t wish to know. So let the mat- 
ter rest, and tell me how I am to act towards the Countess 
Harman. Am I to be ^asy and natural, or severe and qold?" 

" Can you be severe and cold ? " answered Peter, laughing. 

"O, yes!" and I gave him a specimen, adding, "Marbl^tte 
is very clever at it, and can be as haughty as possible." 

^ Well, I think you shall be easy and natural, because I 
fancy you will not wish to be on terms of great friendshijp 
with the Countess." 

" Do you think I shall be jealous ?" 

^ I will give you no cause." 

^ But real jealousy seldom wants a cause,, or rather, invents 
its own." 

"You seem learned on the matter. Have you fblt the 
pang?" 

"Yes. I am jealous of your horse when you pat him ; jeal- 
ous of the wind that kisses you ; jealous of the flower yoii 
touch ; jealous of all those people who see you, sneak to yon, 
are near you and I away." 

" That is a jealousy I admire — I vish. I thought you loved 
me as much as that." 

"Do you think I don't?" 

"You are very shy of showing it if you do. I shall watch 
you." 

"There is no need fo watch ^— you know it." 

" I know this, that 1 love you more and more every day."' 

" Which is quite right, because I am improving very much, 
and becoming quite a lady of fashion. Lord Oram told ine 
last night, with an asseveration that sent us both where we 
don't wish to go, that I entered the room with the true quality 
swing, and I held my cards and made bets with a grace and 
freedom few women of fashion could better. I hope you are 
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« Well— no." 

** Theuy Peter, that Is vety nice of yon to say so, becanse,in 
^^rutb, I don't Mke going otit Unless you nre with me. Had I 
staid at home last night I «hqjild not have been introduced td 
the eountess, or gaitied this equivocal compliment." 

** You Bhal\ for the future, go cfr not, as you please." 

**No; it must be as you jwease; because what you please 
win only please your sister." 

** Itjs to be hoped somebody will be pleased with all these 
pleases." 

^ I shall, to stay at home with you. When I say, ' Peter, 
there is h party to-night,' you must say, * I hope you will not 
think of going.' Then I shall say, dutifully, ' Not if you wish 
tne to stay, Peter ; ' and you must reply, imperiously, as be- 
comes a husband, ' I desire you stay.' " 

^ My darling, I could not be imperious as a husband. I 
could only entreat as a lover." 

So for some time I did not go any where without him. 
Sadly wicked did the world seem to me. I longed for Mar- 
blette, just to talk of something else than dress, cards, scandal, 
and flattery. 

The Countess Harinan, visiting Lady Lanton, came at times, 
without asking permission, into my apartment. This I thought 
a liberty which was proper in me to resent. 

I therefore begged a message might be sent me when I was 
likely to be waited upon by her ladyship, as at times it might 
be inconvenient for me to receive her. 

" She is the haughtiest little chit I ev6r met," remarked the 
countess, as if in jest, and laughing at me." 

** Her head is turned," answered Lady Lanton. 

I might have been angry at their endeavors to humiliate 
toe ; but, in tnrth, I did not care enough about them. I was 
Peter's wife. I had a right to be haughty. I took care to be 
told when Lady Harman entered the house, and took refuge 
in my bed-room, whither she had not yet had the audacity to 
follow me. 

But I felt they were gradually drawing a sort of net around 
me, that began to influence others. It may be they whis- 
pered something to my disadvantage, or that the town, after 
its usual fashion, had another and a newer thing to run after 
than the simplicity of a country girl. 

As my liking for praise and admiration was excited more 
by the effect on Peter than myself, I bore with equanimity. 
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the change, and contented myself with the love of a few, 
and those worth possessing. There could be no doubt that 
both my sister-in-law and her friend described me as jealous 
of the latter, and pointed out ray coolness towards her as a 
certain proof. Vexed in my heart to be taxed with that I 
disdained as regarded Lady Harman, I gladly hailed the end 
of the London season, and felt as if Mallerdean had been 
always my home, so rejoiced was I to return to it. Also, 
I was to see my father and mother — Marblette! 

It was only in preparing to welcome them that I found how 
much I had missed them. My feelings almost amounted to 
pain. Would they seem different to me? Would I be 
changed to them ? Never would we be to each other what 
we had been before. I was fiightened to think of it. I need 
not have been so. They clasped me in their arms with the 
same warmth and welcome as ever ; and Marblette, looking 
prettier, sweeter, more dainty than my memory painted her, 
was that imperious, bright, sportive Marblette that wound 
me round her finger like a thread of silk. 

Lady Lanton intended to be fidgid to my people, but she 
was not proof against papa's humor and good sense, nor could 
resist that gentle enthusiasm which made my mother so sweet 
a companion'. 

As for Marblette, Lady Lanton adopted her at once as a pet. 
In this she was primarily excited by the hope of exciting me, 
for which feeling I pitied her. Not to know what a bliss it 
was to see those appreciated whom we loved was a dolorous 
fate, and robbed life of its chiefest charm. 

" She had been prepared by Mallerdean," she said, " to ex- 
pect a superior person, but one so charming in every respect 
was indeed a surprise. She had been intrusted by him to 
procure for the young lady a present against her arrival ; she 
had for a time fancied it too costly ; but really, she hardly 
knew if any thing was too good for so pretty a creature." 

I must mention this kindness of Peter's. He gave me 
some valuable presents to put into the rooms of my father and 
mother. The one for Marblette was a set of pearls. He gave 
it to me, saying, — 

"In the deep still of night, I often hear a word whispered 
in soft dreaming tones. It is the name of Marblette." 

"Ah! Peter, is that the only name you hear at such 
times?" 

" I acknowledge I sometimes hear my own. Nevertheless, 
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there is a plaintiveness, a sort of yearning cry, in the tones of 
the other, that moves me. It makes me fear lest I should 
not welcome this beloved Marblette as warmly as she de- 
serves." 

" You see, Peter, we have always loved each other dearly. 
Also, we have had adventures together, and the only thing I 
regretted in marrying you was, being so volatile, I might suf- 
fer some other love to come between the love of Marblette 
aud myself." 

" Not meaning me, I presume, but my sister." 

"Yes." 

" Well, you are satisfied on that score." 

(He little thought how much it was the other way.) 

" I shall ask Marblette if she sees any difference in me." 

" Do so, and let me know the result." 

Upon putting the question, Marblette gravely examined 
from head to foot, and then, mimicking our hair-dresser, de- 
clared, — 

" Dear me, miss, I think you be growed." 

This reminded me of home. I rushed into a series of ques- 
tions about home news, that, as Marblette said, would take 
her a year to answer. 

In the middle of them, she said, — 

" I made myself very unhappy after you were gone by 
fearing lest your husband's sister should take my place in 
your heart. I think I bemoaned myself for nothing." 

" True ; she does not love me, and never will." 

** That is, you don't care to have her love." 

" Perhaps you are right. We are different in every way. 
You would not believe it, but she has three boys." 

"As this is the first day of our arrival, we will permit her 
to keep her maternal feelings to herself for a little." 

" But, Marblette, she has a horrid temper." 

I longed to tell Marblette about the blow she had given 
me, and the ridiculousness of my carrying her pinioned to 
her own room ; but she was Peter's sister, and I thought I 
had better not. 

" I think I should like her in a passion better than so state- 
ly and pompous." 

"Ah ! you don't like her. I am glad." 

" You ought to be sorry. If matrimony has taught you to 
be ill-natured, what a blow to me ! " 

"To you! Why to you?" 
16 
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^ BeoaoM. I mast inquire if I am to have any sisterg-in- 
law before I can venture into the plunge*" 

*^ There can be few sisters-in-law like mine." 

*^In fact," continued Marblette, blushing like June roses, 
^ I already know I am to have three." 

^ What — what — Marblettel Be serious; lookatme; speak 
plainly." 

*^ You would marry and leave me ; so I thought it best to 
matry too." 

For a moment I was aghast. If I, less senutive than Msu*- 
blette, had scarcely reconciled myself to matrimony, how 
would she endure it, unless she had a Peter ? 

Astonished at my silence, the dismay in my face, she touched 
me. 

" O, Marblette ! How you surpyrise me ! Why did you 
not confide in me ? " My first feelings now changed to de- 
light. 

" I had nothing to confide." 

" But where did you meet? How was it settled ? Only six 
months ago since I left home, and you have fallen in love ! " 

" Somebody fell in love in one evening." 

" Ah, yes ; but that was excusable when it was Peter." 

" I think it is still more excusable when it is " 

Marblette paused — cruel girll Though it was childish of 
me, I was longing to hear his name. I hoped it would not 
be Constantine, but Samuel, or Andrew, even Nathaniel. 

" Yes, dear," I suggested, to help her on. 

" Him," she answered. " It is allowable when you are in 
love to set up a ' him,' you know." 

" But the real name ? Kemember, Marblette^ what we set- 
tled about names long ago." 
• " is it possible that an elderly nvarried woman, more than 
six months wedded, should remember, and even like to re- 
member, such folly ? " 

" I do — I love it. I am a child again^ seeing you. Is it An- 
drew?" 

" No. To ease your mind, he was christened Richard, and 
I believe has been called Dick ; but when I speak his name I 
say Hythe." 

" Lord Hythe ! You are to be a Baroness, Marblette ? " 

"Yes, too true; and take precedence of Mrs. Peter, But 
you are forgetting Lady Lanton." 

" Where did you meet him ? Is he rich ? Fancy only one 
syllable to his name, and you wanted three ! " 
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^ So did some one else, though she seemed overwhelmed 
when she got a husband with but two. I will leave it to the 
most disinterested person I know if the monosyllable ' Hythe ' 
is not better than the polysyllable " 

"Don't 1 Have it your own way, — Pythe is the prettiest 



^Now that is reasonable. But the name is nothing to the 
person." 

*'0, no! Look at Peter!" 

" Ha, ha! So it has slipped out at last. O, Dndu ! what 
a pity Sissy is not hear to say yon ^ ought' to speak the 
truth." 

" Laugh as you like, but please tell me all about Hythe, my 
brother to be." 

Now it was Marblette's turn to blush. All I could do she 
would tell me nothing of his personal appearance. He was 
good, O, so good and nice ! Indeed, nice did not express 
what he wa3. There was that want in the English language 
(usually so rich in adjectives) which failed to delineate Lord 
Hythe in the most appropriate terms, that is, in terms he de- 
served. It would be necessary to coin some on purpose for 
him. 

** But we are to be very poor," continued Marblette, very 
glibly, now she was on another subject. " He is paid attach^ 
somewhere abroad, and perhaps, some of these days he may be 
ambassador," — and she looked the ambassadress already, dear 
little thing. 

♦* Gracious goodness J " I exclaimed. " But then you will 
always live abroad." 

^ Yes, that is certain." 
* •* And at, no one knows, how great a distance." 

" Too true, I believe they seriously talk of opening friendly 
relations with the court of Pekin." 

*0, Marblette!" 

** So if we go, I shall be able to tell you if it is true about 
the Chinese women's little feet. If it is, I shall give to the 
Smpress of China my impression of such a ridiculous fashion." 

It seemed to me that the intended Baroness Hythe, ac- 
credited ambassadress to the court of Pekin, and Mrs. Peter, 
were exactly like the Marblette and Dudu of girlish days — 
no wiser, no older. 

But we enjoyed it, this idle cbattiirg, as much as of old. 
Of course Lord Hythe was invited to Mallerdean, and when 
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he came, Marblette's vivid blushes, nncontroUable smiles, her 
furtive glances of delight, fully showed how she enjoyed oar 
surprise. 

As she was so shy in describing him, I concluded he was 
plain ; or, at all events, insignificant looking, very unlike my 
JPeter. 

On the contrary, he was so handsome — the most beautiful 
youth that fancy could paint. 

Faultless features, the freshest bloom, with an athletic, 
well-developed figure. And yet all these 'advantages were 
wholly eclipsed by his manner. 

The frankest, gentlest, manliest, moet courteous, most happy 
tempers governed him by turns. 

BLe was a merry boy with us all — a chivalrous lover to his 
betrothed, a sago with my father, a loving son to my mother, 
and excellent, dear brother to me, and a whig, so that he was 
after Peter's own heart. 

Marblette confided to me she loved him " very well." 

" Good gracious ! " said I, " I love him devotedly." 

"That's just what you ought to do. But come, I am to see 
your house." 

I may ss well take the opportunity of describing Mailer- 
dean. It was, I allow, situated too low. It was approached 
through a well wooded park, three miles without a hill, and 
then one mile of avenue of the finest beech I ever saw, or, in- 
deed, any one. They had been celebrated for a century. 

Underneath these beech trees, at certain seasons, of the 
year, the deer would congregate in groups of the most pic- 
turesque kind. 

This avenue did not take us up straight to the entrance, 
which was a royal one, arched over, but continued its course 
across a green sward up to a rising piece of ground. It was 
called a hill, but indeed it was not much of a one. 

The entrance was the oldest part of the house, and con- 
sisted of a tower. Deeply ensconced within the arch was the 
hall door, of massive oak, studded with great nails. When it 
was shut you could feel a vibration all through the house, 
as if it gave notice it was fulfilling its ward and watch. 

We entered a small vestibule, which seemed composed of 
doors. Some were for use, and some only to match those 
that were used. Folding-doors, twice as large as the hall- 
door, ushered us into -a lofty, square hall, lighted by a sky- 
light, and having a heavy oaken gallery, or corridor, all 
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found it. A somewhat aarrow staircase, with elaborately- 
earved open balustradee^ led up to the corridoir. Both were 
so thickly carpeted that ti^ foot fell noiselessly upon them, 
giving no indication of your approach. From, this eorridor 
yon entered bed^rooms^ ov eiioseta, or long passages^ or galleries, 
afr it might chance. There, was neither order or regolarity in 
the upper part of the hcKiise.. Rooms seemed to be taken off 
galleries or passages, judt as if &om whim. They were gen- 
erally lofty, fine rooms^ excellently lighted with large, old- 
fe^hioned windows^ The fuiruitute was ancient, but beauti- 
fully kept. 

The silken hangings df the best room had been bought and 
hnng for the use of soioe crowned head. They seemcHd likely 
to last as long again as they had done. On the door of this 
room> was. painted, or rather emblazoned, ^The King^s Cham- 
ber*" Another was enticed "His Honor's Apartments." 
Through this one was a suit of rooms that served as a sep- 
arate house of itself for the master and mistress of the house, 
with: their attendants; ^^^Y, ^^^ beautiful rooms, and looked 
out. on a sort of garden like patchwork. All the flower- 
beds were in little <maint shapes, like Chinese puzzles, and 
they went in pairs* between them were little narrow walks, 
levered with gramel composed of shells. 

Every here and there a shepherd or shepherdess, carved in 
stoQe; stood on a. stone pedestal, in an awkward or uncom- 
fortable position^ Two in particular, apparently bidding each 
other adieu^ he with a scythe and she with a crook, somehow 
reminded me of our dear Adam and Eve. They were dressed 
aio^ilarly,. the shepherdbss having the saiiie sort of shoes and 
miff) and a; gilt comb in her hair, while the shepherd must 
bav.Q had his inexpre^ibles madeiby the same tailor as Adam 
-r-^liey were,, even to the number of buttons, exactly alike. 
In addition to these statues, which, by the by, the peacocks 
seemed, to ti^ink placed there solely for their convenience, 
there were a great many stone vasesj. two little fountains^ tdie 
water spouting out of the ears, nose^ eyes^ and mouth of very 
&t stone boys. There were summer-houses in two cornei-s, 
one of which was called the banqueting-room and the other 
the summer-parlor. 

Both were the same size, the windows laige and numerous^' 
the walls painted with gods and goddesses, cufpids, satyrs^ 
daniung nymphs, strange animals, birds as big as Jupiter him- 
self and any thing that was out of nature,, out of reason^ and 
16* 
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not particniarly pleasant to look at. There were two dining- 
rooms, furnished so exactly alike as even. to have some dupli- 
cate pictures, but they differed greatly in size. In the small 
one, a dozen people could dine comfortably ; in the large one, 
there was ample room for three times that number. 

The drawing-rooms were rather narrow. The large one 
being properly a ball-room, and built for the performance of 
country dances. The china drawing-rooms originally belonged 
to it, haying a raised floor, on which minuets were performed, 
the dancers being sujffidently elevated to be conspicuous to all 
in the room. The green drawing-room was the one we always 
used, and had a comfortable, quiet ai)r about it, notwithstand- 
ing its white marble tables and the gilding that flaunted itself 
out every where. 

It was a house of which to be proud, for every thing in it 
bespoke not only the antiquity, but the wealth of the family 
that owned it. 

In some of the rooms the looking-glasses were fl-amed in 
silver, and the ewers and jugs all to match. Even the handle 
of the doors were silver, the rims of the fender and handles 
of the fire irons, with little silver kettle and tripod. 

I was bid to remember few private families had so valuable 
a collection of china. And 1 was shown the napery, which 
came from Holland, and had the Mallerdean crest and arms 
on, and the date 1672. And there was no house in Eng- 
land that had any finer, or better taken care of. If they 
had to be darned, the dams were shown as eflbrts of needle- 
work surpassing original fabric. 

In thus summing up the glories and riches of my home, I 
am led to reflect what I thought of it all in those days. 
Whether I was uplifted, and said in my heart, " Soul, thou 
hast much treasure laid up here ; eat, drink, and be merry, and 
enjoy thyself" ? 

I cannot recollect that I thought about it at all. I remem- 
ber being glad Peter possessed all these things, as every 
body about the place seemed so proud of them. In a let- 
ter, Mrs. Wallace congratulated me on always dining off 
plate, to which I replied, " that I did not know but that every 
body had plates for dinner ; " which, as she said, was a want 
of observation, "for which I deserved a good shaking." But 
I had a fit of conceit when I showed my house to Marblette, 
and imitating the manner of the old housekeeper, I discoursed 
largely on the glory of this, and the worth of that, and the 
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rareness of another. To all of which Marblette listened with 
very becoming attention. But not being as much edified as 
I wished, I concluded by saying, — 

" You see, Marblette, very few people have such a beauti- 
ful house as I have, or such rare pictures, or such curious 
china, or such " 

"Or such a mistress, who no more cares for any of these 
things than if thejy were the leaves blown under the trees. 
They are Peter's, that is all you think about them." 

" I don't know, Marblette ; 1 am beginning to think — " 

" That a ride is much more to your taste, and a scramble in 
Ravenshawe still more prized." 

" That is very true, but still this is a very fine house," I 
persisted. 

** So it ought to have fine birds to live in it," said Marblette. 
"I was told by one of the Miss Kitsons that once upon a 
time they were nearly having a very fine mistress here. She 
was a schoolfellow of Lady Lanton's — do you mind my tell- 
ing you ? " 

"No, goon." 

** Well! she was Wonderfully beautiful,. but also, to use their 
expression, she was gay, too gay for them. She had eyes of 
extreme beauty, power, and soilness, and Miss Kitson did not 

seem to hesitate declaring they had something of a 

nature in them. They allured people. But Peter escaped 
their allurements ; and so this fine house, with all its beautiful 
ornaments, its valuable pictures, its costly furniture, has no 
better mistress than an overgrown, odd sort of a girl, who 
cares for only one thing in the world, and that is called Peter." 

" You know I care for you." • 

" I am not jealous. I am very fond of Peter, too. But I 
must tell you Lady Lanton often alludes to me about her 
beautiful schoolfellow, as if she regretted you were here in- 
stead of her." 

" I am sorry to be so wicked, but I don't seem to care for 
her disappointment." 

"Don't you wonder why Peter did not marry her? " 

" I don't deny you the right to wonder, only don't deny 
Peter the right to choose his own wife." 

" Ah ! I see the dignity of Mrs. Mallerdean peeping through 
the pettishness of Dudu." 

" Now, Marblette, don't you see it is Peter's secret, and that 
I must not tell it." 



I 
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^I was only teasing you. Profoundly disoreet M Mm 
Mallerdcan was, that tell-tale fhce of Dadu's revealed to me 
she knew the whole affair." 

^ But I don\ at least, not all. Tell me, would yoa like to 
hear that which Hythe might blush to tell ? " 

"No ; one reason being that he has nothing of that to tell." 

*^ Marblette, what a blessing it is to have such £tith. I am 
glad I married Peter before I knew the world. I think il 
now a very wicked world, and I should have been afraid to 
leave you all, and go away alone, even with a maa like Peter, 
thinking then as I do now." 

" I would think no more then, if I was yoo, unless I coudd 
think more agreeably of my fellow-creatures."^ 

"But I cannot help it — it is forced on me." 

"It maybe in London, but not here. I am sure Mr. Beaume 
seems stupidly harmless, the Kitsons amiably weak, Lady 
Joyce wholly devoted to you, and t^ey are your three near* 
est neighbors. And when we went in all that gvand state to 
the races, the people bowed down before you as if you were 
their queen." 

" So I am: it seems that here they always select a *^^Queen 
of the County.'" 

"Papa thinks you ought not to be elected qneen, until yon 
have proved you are worthy of the honor."' 

" They say, they trusted Peter^s choice, they respect him^ so 
much." 

" Then it will be a fine things Dudu, to act so as not to dis* 
appoint them. M^mma is afraid lest your head should be 
tunied. I tell her that all the state you live i% the homage 
you receive, and thfe adoration paid you as a word of love 
from those you esteem, your heart is the truly seni^tive thing 
about you." 

" Thank you for your good o^nnion ; but still I was very 
proud of our coach, with its six horses, all bedecked with 
ribbons ; and the scarlet outriders, with their silver trumpets, 
trumpeting put that we were coming, and every body was to 
make way. And then the shouting, and the welcome, and 
the taking off their hats, all gratified me " 

"Yes, because we were there to witness it; you would 
not have cared half as much had you been alone ? " 

"I suppose not. I know you judge me rightly, and I 
wanted papa to see how Peter was l^loved." 

" Be satisfied. Papa was greatly pleased, and he took tiie 
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opportunity of giving me a little homily as to different posi- 
tions, each had their pleasures and duties. You were a 
great lady, with fine coaches, footmen, outriders, with a grand 
Bouse, elected 'Queen of a County;' and I was nothing 
but a little embryo ambassadress, having to obey orders, live 
where I was bid, smother all my wishes, look after all my pen- 
nies, and think of any body but mysel£" 

" O, Marblette I you shall never want for money while I 
Kve." 

"Thank you. I have no fear of starvation. I have one 
great comfort in the supposed mourafulness of my fate in 
comparison of yours. I don't live with Lady Lanton." 

** Yes, certainly she is a thorn in my side." 

" I think you behave very well to her. But some of these 
days Peter will discover you can never be happy while she 
lives with you. Mamma says there is a malevolence and 
anger in her treatmentof you that alarms her much, all the 
more because she does not show it in her brother's presence. 
Mamma had a mind to remonstrate with her, especially after 
that pointed and rude remark that she made about her wish 
that J?eter had chosen me and not you. But papa would not 
permit her ; he said, — 

" I did not expect Dudu to be wholly happy. I concluded 
she would have trials of some sort. Let her own good sense 
carry her through them. It will be time enough for us to in- 
terfere when she req|uires our assistance. Meantime she must 
be sensible that she is gradually gaining her husband's esteem, 
having his love already. A wife has a position so powerftil, 
it must be through some fault of her own if she suffers an 
enemy to come between her and her husband." 
' ," I think papa is right." * 

"At the same time, let me tell you, I have an opinion as 
■well as papa. Don't, for the sake of peace, give way to Lady 
Lianton. She is not a person who will like you any the better 
for deferring to her." . 

"When we are alone I do not do so; since you have been 
here, I have endeavored to appease her, that she might ap- 
pear in a more favorable light to you." 

" Under no circumstances can she do that. It is my opin- 
ion that envy, hatred, and malice have always been rooted in 
her heart, but there never has been any occasion given her 
to show them until now. And now they seem wholly in 
possession of that place where her heart ought to be." 
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That waa veiy severe of Marblette; but being bunnun, she 
naturally felt more angry for nie than I should have done for 
myself, as would have been the ease with me, had she heen, 
misjudged as I was. 

U was fine times for Buffy while they were all with us. 
For the first time in his life he began to see what thf world 
contained, — being bom, he inherited certain rights and priY-* 
Ueges that were very pleasant. He persisted in oalliug me 
Mother Habbard. Having his mother's severest anger, and 
having assijgned me the cbiefest place in his heart, be gravely 
assorted the rest of the world according to his liking for tbenu 
My mother came second to me. There was something in her 
gentle, fond love for children that went straight to the heart 
of this hitherto desolate little being. 

^ She looks always pleaaed to see me," was Bufiy's rehouse 
|o the reason why he loved her. 

Peter came third, " because mother Hubbard would be best, 
if it was not so. Not that Uncle Mallerdean had ever shown 
him much attention; but people respected him, and mother 
Hubbard loved him, so there must be some good in him. Be- 
sides, he was the head of the house." 

Marblettc was fourth, because she was pretty. 

" I like to look at her," says Buffy ; " her face is like the 
sky, never the same ; she is funny, and it is so pleasant to 
laugh!" Poor boyl 

As for his father, and mother, and brothers, they seemed tQ 
have no place at all in his affections. 

" PapA is not a gentleman." 

" My lady prefers not to be loved." 

" When my brothers grow older I shall be able to judge if 
I can love them." Such were his replies, if questioned. 

He liked his nurse. 

^^ She is an honest woman. She kisses me hard if I please 
her, and she whips me hard if I disobey her" 

As his little misanthropic mind awoke gradually to the 
pleasant feelings of loving and being loved, his small, pale 
face grew handsome with expression, his thin frame enlarged 
and filled out. He longed to be manly and robust. In the 
suit of clothes he so coveted, he was able to run about and 
take the exercise he so much needed. 

It was remarkable the change that came over Buffjr. 
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THE MOTHER* 

SissT and I each took a little son to our dear father, to be 
signed with the sigh of the cross by his loved hand. All the 
romance in Sissy's nature, which had been hitherto kept 
within a boundary of " oughts," broke through that boundary^ 
and revelled henceforth in uncontrolled power through hef 
son. From the moment of his birth her thoughts had never 
swerved one instant from him. Her husband, hitherto all- 
important^ DOW was only considered so because he 'was his 
son's father. Being good-tempered, he caused himself and his 
boy to be subjects of vast amusement to us all by changing 
their positions as it were. 

As for grandmamma, she sat and stared at Sissy through 
her spectacles in speechless amazement. That a girl brought 
up as she had been, a first-rate musician, a perfect linguist, with 
a talent for painting, and well versed in history, to say noth- 
ing of that ever vigilant and respectful observance of time, 
should now forget her harp, lock up her paint box, neglect 
her books, and waste hours, yes, whole hours, in gazing at a 
little sleepy, hungry, unintelligible baby, was inexplicable. 

When I arrived she received me somewhat coldly* I feel 
sure she imagined she was to be doubly shocked, my char- 
acter having always been the most impulsive. But as I sat 
a whole hour chatting, and never once alluded to my baby, 
she rose and suddenly kissed me. 

When it was proposed that one of the little aunts should 
run and bring him in to be shown to all their admiring eyesj 
I objected on the score that there was plenty of time for that, 
and he had better recover his journey. 

She rose and kissed me again. 

Finally, when he was brought in, I remarked, — 

" The only prettiness I see in him is his father's brow." 

" Sissy says," remarked grandmamma, " that Philip's nails 
are like her baby's. Dudu, you seem very sensible about 
your cMld — ^ not too foolishly fond." 

(O, my baby, my darling, my little precious son, did I 
ever seem sensible in my love for you ? I don't know what 
other mothers feel, but I thought to myself, "You are 
my first-born. I feel like Eve when Cain was given her, 
wondering, half afiraid, hv^ O, so happy I No othter child 
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can be to me what yoa are, my first Grod's gift. So good. I 
feel, when I look at you, becaase ' I have gotten a man from 
the Lord,' and his soul is precious, to be reared for eternity. 
I must be so pure in heart, so free from evil passions, so gen- 
tle in spirit, so full of holy resolutions ! When he comes to 
me for the sweet food he loves so well, he laughs with de- 
light, and can hardly take it. Then I pray God bless him : 
and I think, perhaps, angels are looking on, as, perhaps, they 
did on Eve, blessing my first-bom, who, more happy than Cain, 
has the Saviour's seal on his brow.'' I think. I doted on you, 
my little Peter, only I scarcely showed it, because of the love 
I bore my great Peter. O, I loved you, I loved you, my pre- 
cious first-born !) 

But Sissy had gi'eat reason to be proud of her boy. He 
was not only a very fine child, but wonderfully pretty for a 
baby. As he lay fast asleep in his mother's arms, dressed in 
his christening robes, the soft lace, the pretty ribbons, the 
rich rosettes, all added to his beauty. He was quite a picture. 
Whereas I must allow little Peter did not look pretty at all. 
In the first place, he would sit bolt upright, and had a sort of 
inquisitive, knowing look in his face, very unbecoming a baby. 
He always looked nice in his little plain night-cap and night- 
gown ; but dressed out, all his lace, his rosettes, his rich robes, 
only seemed to make him more red in the face, and discovered 
that he had lean little arms and a long neck ; and, worse than 
all, through the lace of the cap, it could be seen that what 
hair he had was of a most suspicious sherry color. When his 
grandfather threw the water in his face, he looked up at him 
with the astonishment and dignity of quite an old man who 
had been insulted. My darling, how I loved you that day! 
When all were crowding round the lovely little Roland, I 
clasped you in my arms, and whispered, " You are now God's 
child, and Peter's little son. Bless you ! O, God bless you, 
my darling ! " And, as if to. answer, he put up his little hand 
to my mouth. ' 

Of course nurse Alexander came to see our children and 
pronounce upon them. Sissy was gratified by hearing that, 
m all her experience in babies, never had she seen so fine 
a child as hers. While I was comforted by hearing that 
mine would grow up very tall and strong. 

'* He has vera lang limbs, ye see, and the finest joints, and 
the fingers is astonishin', it's sae lang. He will be sax feet, if 
ye hae the luck to rear him, and may be mair." 



\ 
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"If I have the hick ! He is very healthy, nurse.** 

" There's raair fear o' fiiir-haired laddies than dark, ye ken. 
X am joost warning ye, for though yer hearrt is ooer full of 
yer husband to care unco for the little lad, the mother's hearrt 
is in ye." 

" Have you been dreaming at all lately, nurse ? " 

"Ay, I dramed of ye baith twa nights riunin'." 

" Will you tell us the dream ? " 

" If it please ye." 

Sissy being even more anxious than I was, for I had a sort 
of dread just flitting through my mind, nurae Alexander pro- 
ceeded, — 

"I was no weel tliat firi-st neeght. I was vara restless, 
and I tolled my dargliter, as I thought it worr useless gang- 
ing to my bed. And she said, 'Mither, I'll gie ye ale, 
and maybe that will bring sleep.' And I took the ale, but 
whiles I drank it I had the fech on me o' something coom- 
ing. ' It'g the Lorrd spaking to me,' I says to ma darghter, 
'and I shall sleep; but it is to drame of that which is coora- 
ing.' And I fell to sleep at aince. Then I thought I was in 
a fiire garden, and the smell of the place was vara sweet. 
There were posies stuck in the ground, and gilliflowers from 
the brranches of oaks and beeches. And on the ane side of 
me was a hoose made o' glass, and within were rows and rows 
of red potsw^i' flowers in 'em. And Ilookit, and on theither 
side was anither hoose o' the same sorrt, but farr larger. But 
there worr nothin' in it. Then I looked, and I saw Mustress 
Came cooming oot o' the hoose fool o' butiful floores, and in 
her arrms she bore as many pots as her could hold. And I 
thought in my drame she lookit faire and smiling, and was 
grown to a fine portly woman. And at ance I saw my 
pretty Mustress Mallerdean standing at the door o* the large 
empty hoose, and in her arms she held a little wee pot o' 
floores ; but her sweet face was all stricken in a mortal terror. 
She worr luiking doon at a large pot, wi' a butiful tree in it, 
covered wi' buds and blooms, and maist buteious to see ; but 
it had fa'an from her arms, and lay all smashed and broken. 
So dinna set yer hearrt too much on the little lad, my darling. 
He will be lent tin ye many years, for the butiful tree was 
well growd ; but ye will hae to gie him back to the Lord." 

It required a hopeful, happy spirit, such as mine was then, 
to rise superior to the fear this dream created. 

I laughed at it, and asked her if she had not one less dole- 
17 
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ful to tell niu My husband was fidr-haired and tall, and lie 
had lived through childhood. So would my little Peter. It 
seemed to me my love was sufficient to smeld him from all 

ill- 
Being garrulous, nurse started another dream. 
^ Yc ken, leddies, as the Lord has decreed that I am to lose 
the light o' me ane eye." 

" But we see nothing the matter with it." 
" It is to be sae. On last Easter day I awakened, it may be 
nt fiuire by the clock. When the Lorrd raises me from sleep 
i' the watches o^ the nicht, it is ma wont to spcik till him in 
prayer and supplication. I worr praying in grat moving o' 
speerrit, when T thought I was suddenly Jifted fra ma bed, by 
bonds that a^ couldna sec, and earned me through the airr to 
the doors o' a great church. 1 worr pit on ma feet and 
warked in. There worr nae pews i' the church, but I saw 
folks kneeling o' the marble floor. Maybe there worr twenty, 
but so large worr the church they lookit like folks in a picter. 
And I thought that in a' this grat toon there be fund but 
twenty folks as prray to the Lorrd at neecht. What toold 
me, or hoo I cam to think that, I canna say, leddies. But in 
drames ane must tak the lesson, and nae seek for rraisins. 
After awhile I seed there worr an empty hassock, and I ganged 
till it, and knelt me doon to pray. And as I prayed, beseech- 
ing of the Lorrd to tell me his purpose, there arose oot o' the 
marble floor two candles a'light. Then ane one was fair and 
tall, and burnt wi' a steady light, boot the tither ane worr 
cl ottering in the socket, and as I prayed it went oot. I' the 
mom I felt a sore pain i' the ane eye, and from day to day, 
leddies, the sight on him goes. If I pit me bond on this ane, 
I canna see my leddies with the tither. A blink o' fire or a 
light I can still roak out, but nae more, and I shenna do that 
lang. But the Lorrd is merciful : he wills I shall keep this ane. 
I uui gratful that I shall not die dark." 

Nurse Alexan<ler's dreams made litUo impression upon me. 
Tljie return to the home, where I was a child and girl, now a 
wife and mother, occupied me much more. Comparing the 
present feelings with the past, I realized, for the first time 
siiice I married, the true power a woman possesses in the 
world. Regretting no more the simple pleasures and inno- 
cent duties of girlhood, I began to reckon up the proud privi- 
leges of an honored wife, the rich bjessings of a happy 
mc^thf^A It seemed to m^ that in this my first home, where. 
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spruiig the first germs of every thought, the nevr ones i^hpald 
take root also. By the gravestone that bore my name Ha AesA 
though living, it remiriifcd me that to have these feeUn]^ atiA 
Mot use them* I might as well be dead. 

In the great town church, where, as a child, I fancied t!ie 
angel eyes of my little namesake looked down on me, watch- 
ing if I ftilfilled her place well, I knelt and prayed for grace 
and strength to perform the higher dutiei^ of wife and mother, 
with the faith and purity of an angel. 

In our little bed-chamber, watching once more the doing iip 
the nutsery fire, gazing at the mouse holes, peeping up the ^r- 
ret stairs, pacing up and down the long garden walk, visiting 
the sad remains of Earwig cottage, looking into the i'butia 
convex mirror, with a glance at the brave sword, I gathered 
together in iny iriind a vast stor6 of early thoughts and feel- 
ings. 

These I intended to hoard and muse over, that 1 might 
keep my heart simple and goOd. 

I imagine few young brides return to their first home wtth- 
out feelings analogous to mine. They made me grave. My 
little sisters, remembering the playfellow that never let them 
be dull, were greatly disappointed. 

They openly entreated Marblette hot to marry, if she was to 
return home a fine lady as Dudu, whose nursery name of 
Dudtt was how to be forgotten. 

Marblette gravely assured them it was not Dudu*s fault 
that she was now a fine lady. She had been elected * Qneeh 
of a County,' and queens were obliged to be dull and stately. 
Whereas she, Marblette, not being tall enough to be a queen, 
no such change could happen i;o her. So she hoped the;^ 
would b6 so obliging as to let her marry. 

They cohsent?ed, oh condition that she promised to refuse fi 
crown if offered her. - Dear little sisters, if disappointed that 
time in me, I think I may venture to hope it was for the last 
tinie — though their fittes and mine lay widely separated. 
Marblette was married while we were there. 
Playful as was her temperament, she had very strong feel- 
ings. 

" Marblette," I whispered, the evening befi>re, as she sat, 
white and shivering, in a corner, " God has been very good to 
us, giving us each the love of a man whose nature is noble 
and true." 

She made no reply. I§'6 I continued, — 
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^ There is something almost sublime in the thought that we 
have the happiness of one human heart in our keeping. Un- 
like the careless days of youth, we have something to do and 
live for. I did not like being married at first ; but, Marblette, 
'tis a very noble position, that of wife and mother." 

Still no answer. Again I whispered, — 

^^ I felt, at fii-st, as if I would ^ve any thing to be a child 
once more, free from all responsibility ; but I am prouder of 
n)y present title than 'any crowned queen. Yon do not doubt 
Hythe's love ? " I continued, in despair at no answer. 

An indignant flash from her eyes was my only answer. 

" I want to comfort you, Marblette : how can I do it ? " 

She squeezed my hands, but still made no reply. 

^' I am sure ITvthe has the sweetest temper and the best 
heart possible, reter says he never met with any jone of his 
own sex that he loved in so shoit a time." 

Another indignant look. 

Finally I let her alone, which I had better have done at 
first. To such sensitive hearts there occur phases of life that 
can meet with no response from another. 

When Sissy married, she was assailed with fears lest she 
should love Philip more than grandmamma. When I mar- 
ried, I dreaded lest I should not love Peter enough. What 
Mfirblette's feelings were I never knew i the little thing only 
spoke of them to God, and he answered. For at the altar 
she looked like the inspired spirit of gentleness, sweetness, 
and love. 

So beautiful a bride and bridegroom were rarely seen. In 
the perfection of their personal appearance, in their youth 
and simplicity, in the fervor of their vows and the exalted 
expression of their faces, they seemed to exemplify the pic- 
ture of Adam and Eve, described by Milton in " Paradise 
Lost." 

They were to leave for their foreign home immediately, 
and the firet who would hope to see them were ourselves. 
Peter promised to take me to them in the summer. When 
my father kissed Marblette, now Lady Hythe, to bid her 
good-by, he was too agitated to speak, and the tears rolled 
down his cheeks. 

" Did you love me so much, papa ? " said Marblette, as in 
surprise. 

We knew it if she did not. 

"Then I will so act," she continued, "that you shall love 
me more." 
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And she kept her word. Tboagh never acore^fited .ambniH 
sadress at the court of Pekin, 8she .was long the cynosure of 
many eyes in the little court where she resided. And papa 
knew this, and rejoiced. 

While we were in the nortih, Peter md I wwt to Oram 
Castle, and acted our courtship oyer aga>in. As for me, I was 
surprised that little more than a y^r co^ld have changed me 
as it had done. 

Instead of my white muslin fueck, I had now as many silk 
ones as I chose. I was a little ashamed as I re^nieimbered mv 
fancies about grandmamma's chain ; still mor^ wh^n I recol- 
lected th^ f^ll off my horse, and li^ow I had permitted Peter 
to wipe my face. 

Now that I was a matron, the remembrance shooked .me, 
and I aske^ Peter if he did pot think the same now. 

" Not by any means. iEvery thing I had done then was 
perfect. He loved the remembrance of my white muslin frock, 
and, though my new dresses were most becoming, he sboiild 
al^rays thmk white muslin and gold ,oh£(ins the prettiest of aU 
dresses." 

" Had I not beesn ft Uttl^ forward ? " 

^ On the contrary, if he had a fault to find, it was that I bad 
been top shy." 

Perhaps I asked Peter all this only to hear that I was every 
thing he most admired then, ey^y thx^g he most doated on 
now. 

Nevertheless I felt v«ry old after being at Oi*am. It seemed 
as if a dozen years had pa^ed, since that drive in ;the buff 
chariot, dressed in Sissy's new &ock. 

When we returned home a new duity waited me, which I 
did not like at all- Parliament was dissolved, and the whole 
county plunged into all the turmoil of contested elections. 
For the first time sipce Peter had represented Mallerdean, his 
s^at .there was disputed. 

Captain Moffat, who had often accepted our hospitality, 
who was so great a favorite of Lady Lanton's, suddenly ap- 
peared in Mallerdean as the toj^ candidate. 

For once Ladv I^nton and 1 agreed. We could not coin 
words sufficiently strong to express our indignation, while 
Pet^ added to pur discomfiture by laughing at us for being 
angn^. 

** I really believe that boy has some sense in him," remarke<l 
Xiady I^antQn, as she saw Buffy belaboring an effigy, stuffed 
-17* 
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oat in his old nankeen suit, and placarded ^ Captain Mofiat^' 
The first words she had ever spoken in his favor. 

The present age can form no idea of the excitement, the 
hatred, the rancor engendered hy a contested election. 

Not the smallest child in Mallerdean was free from the feel- 
ing ; not the meekest, shyest, most retired woman was saved 
from an extraordinary enthusiasm. Political squibs flew right 
and left, — some good, some bad, some atrocious. Private 
family matters, a personal defect, or foolish habit, were ail 
shown up with a merciless exposure that was disgraceful. 
We neither ate, drank, or slept in peace. As for Peter, I saw 
nothing of him; he went off by the earliest light, and came 
home at the darkest hour. If by chance he dined with us, 
some rough, uncouth voter would drop in, as if by accident, 
and must DC asked to dine ; or, a message from the commit- 
tee, desiring his instant presence, sent him off with half a 
dinner in his mouth. 

Lany Lanton entered heart and soul into it. Proud, re- 
served, and uncivil at other times, she was now urbanity 
itself: surrounded by people that repelled me, she gained them 
by an affability and condescension that was all the more ad- 
mired because so unusual in her. 

One of the old family, of purest blood, to shake them by 
the hand, to inquire so tenderly of their welfare, to be so in- 
terested in their babies, to promise them patterns, to copy out 
receipts, why, they could refuse her nothing ! 

The new Mrs. Mallerdean, it was understood, came of a 
more homely soit, and it was natural she should be kind to 
that class — with whom she had already consorted. 

But my Lady Lanton was a born woman of fashion. F^om 
her childhood she had no need to put her foot to the ground 
unless she pleased. She had a servant for every want, a dress 
for every day in the year — a real, true, fine lady; and it 
was astonishing how much they respected her for it. So curi- 
ously minded are the vqjgar crowd. 

Captain Moffat was a dangerous rival. He brought with 
him not only a very fair portion of the wealthy and aristo- 
cratic inhabitants of our county, but an unscrupulous mind 
as regarded taking advantages. He knew that Peter was of 
that honorable nature, he would no more ask a man for his 
vote a second time, after being told it was promised, than he 
would take his purse out of his pocket. Not so, Captain 
Mo^t. He pui-sued, he bribed, he persecuted, he persisted, 
until from sheer worry he gained the vote. 
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As the time approached for the voting, our work became 
harder and more disagreeable. Lady Lanton was never out of 
Mallerdean. Seeing my distaste, and, indeed, uselessness, as I 
took every man at his word, and when he said "Ko," regarded 
it as No, Lady Lanjton recommended my being sent to a 
wild sort of hamlet, where a booth was established for 
the hill farmers, and those who had common rights. There 
was ho good road to it, and Peter was rather averse to my 
going ; but the increasing excitement of the election had its 
effect upon him, and, with many a caution and tender word, 
Buffy and I started, in an open carriage, to go electioneering 
after the best fashion we could. 

He was in wild spirits, with a huge blue cockade in his hat; 
our horses were decked with blue ribbons, and we had a 
conple of outriders to assist us on our road. Lady Lanton 
gave us all sorts of instructions, and Peter all kinds of cau- 
tioHS, and they both credited us with perfect success before 
we had even started. 

Halfway up we were to call upon a yeoman, who was a 
sort of king among his fellows, and who was supposed to carry 
witlj him a score of good votes. 

The road was rough, and our progress slow. Many times 
the carnage had to be lifted out of the ruts. We had 
progressed about ^ve miles, when we came upon a group of 
men resting, but evidently on their way to the same place as 
ourselves. In the midst of them was a man lying on a litter. 
Upon inquiring, we learned that the sufferer was farmer Green, 
who had broken his leg ten days before accidentally, but hav- 
ing a vote he must needs go and give it, and take care another 
time to have his accidents at a more convenient moment. 

Thus spoke the man who seemed to have charge of the 
party. 

Immediately my indignation burst forth. I concluded, from 
the unfeeling manner in which my informant spoke, regardless 
of the evident suffering of the poor m^n, that this was a vote 
for Captain Moffit. 

" Shame I shame! " I cried, " the man's life is in danger." 

" Same ! same ! " echoed Buffy, who still lisped, and all our 
servants repeated it still louder. 

But what was our confusion, when we learned that this was 
a Mallerdean vote, a true blue, and that they were carrying 
him to the booth, in obedience to stringent orders from Lady 
Lanton. 
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Anzions as fiumer Green mi^t be to give his yo4e for the 
squire, he was not at all desirous of endangering his li& hf 
being carried. There was not a man among the voters more 
disgusted with himself than he was, not with breaking his 
leg, but doing it at such a time. 

^ I am a most mad wi myself" said he, as I wiped the drops 
of pain from his brow. "^ It's a fullish thing at aU ,t\mes to 
slip and crack me bones ; but to do it, at this id^nticsd tune, 
is a huge mortification.'' 

But Xady Lanton had sent word that go he xnw^t, and if 
he died in consequence, he was to take care (ind vote b^gjre 
he did so. 

No one regarded this as cruel. Instantly tbo servants 
changed their tone, and began to encourage him, saying, 
"he Would do very well; he had plenty of pluck, and. they 
would not mind it if they was he. 

"^ 1 doin't moind a sipatteripg o' pain, but this be a kind o' 
tortuous business : it will be my death, I'll be bo^md." 

"No, no," I broke in, "you rfiall not die, you shall not go 
farther. Mr. Mallerdean would rather Iqse his ele.olion than 
suffer such a risk.'? 

The poor man's face brightened. 

" I wouldn't moind, but for Sally and the young nns. To be 
tied be the leg is bad enu, but to dee will be joost the finish 
of 'em." 

"Take him back!" I exclaimed, "he shall not go ^ yard 
further." 

" Some on us is voters, ma'am ; we mien get on, mappen -^ 
thou'st lie quiet by ty road-side till we be back, Green.'' 

" I am wanting my bed and Sally," answered Green, faintly. 

" How far does ho live from here ? " 

^' Hard upon two mile." 

" Then lifl him into the carri^e, and I will take him 
back." 

" Mother Hubbard, that will make us very late. Send the 
two servants with him, and let us ride on their horses " 

" There is no side-saddle," remarked one. 

" O, I shall not care for that. Now make haste ; place him 
in here : are you easy, Green ? do you feel comfortable ? Mind 
you go a foot's pace, and let the carriage wait there for me. 
I shall want to know, before I go home, that he is no worae." 

These were my orders, and they were obeyed with alacrity. 
I was well pleased with them, for the poor man was now so 
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weakened and ill as to shed tears. We watched him, and 
I was glad to see the servants were most careful of him. 
Then Buffy and I mounted both our horses, led by one of the 
men. In another mile we came to the house at which I was 
to call. The yeoman, Miles by name, came out to greet me, 
and though he was surprised to see me riding after that fash- 
ion, he said nothing. He was an unmarried man, and there 
was only one woman servant about the place ; but he did his 
best to make up. A hasty repast was put on the table, which 
'Consisted of bread and cheese and two large pies, one of meat 
and one of apples. Buffy and I ate as if we had never tasted 
any thing so good. He offered me spirits and cider to drink, 
and pressed me very much to taste his port wine. Anxious 
to prove my powers of canvassing, I accepted a glass, and, on 
swallowing half of it in a hurry, was nearly choked. In his 
anxiety to be truly hospitable he had mistaken the bottle 
and given me brandy instead of port wine. Of course I 
concluded it would get into my head, and I tried to recall all 
the first symptoms of tipsiness, that I might prepare myself 
for the dreadful finale. But not feeling much at present, I 
took the opportunity, while I was able,, to ask for his vote. 
He had not exactly promised it to the tories, but he had as 
good as done so. Ha wasn't altogether pleased with the 
whigs. They would not let alone. Farmers were beginning 
to make a bit by the wheat, and things were looking pretty 
warlike, and they would be making foii;unes with war prices. 
He did not know " but as Muster Pitt managed well enuf," 
and Pitt should have his support, whatever he might be. 
Considering I had lost a vote by Green, I ought to have ar- 
gued the matter with Miles ; instead of which I mounted my 
horse, which now had a side-saddle, borrowed of him, and 
took my leave. It was doubtless very wrong of me, but in 
truth, still in fear about the brandy, having heard that mupli 
talking promoted the bad effect, I was silent from prudence. 

Having a side-saddle I would no longer be led, so I took 
the opportunity of asking Buffy if he had any experience as 
to doses of brandy and their effects. He seemed very learned 
on the matter, and comforted me much by saying I should 
probably do nothing foolish, but only have a headache. 

" Papa drinks tumblei-s of it, and I always know when he 
has had too much, because his head is tied up in a wet cloth.'' 

" I am afraid I can't try that remedy." 

"No, mother Hubbard, and you don't want it." 
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Reassured we cantered along, and encountered kio other 
adventures until we had come to a narrow strekm that 
divided us from the hamlet where the booth was erected^ 
and which now swarmed with people, as if it was a fair-day. 
In the middle of the stream was a long, sort of shingi/ island^ 
with two or three shrubs on it. Underneath <me of them 
a man was seated, looking most disconsolate. 

We were glad to perceive that true blue was the favorite 
color among the people. Bnffy had given his fine cockade to 
Mr. Miles's maid, and the men that had been carrying Green 
begged the ribbons off the horses' heads to decorate them- 
selves, so that Bn% and I showed no outward signs of our 
* political bi:is. Otherwise the following circumstance would 
not have occurred. 

As we approached through the ford, near the disconsolate 
man under the bush, he said to me, in a subdued voice, — 

^ I say, my lass, give me a lift to the shore. I will make it 
worth your while." 

"I will do it for thanks only," I answered^ and guided my 
horse towards him. 

He made one spring on it behind me, and as we appeared 
from behind the bush a sudden roar among the people 
frightened me. 

"Don't fear," he said ; **they are only roaring at rae. The 
whole of this day have they kept me on that island, my hors^ 
having laid down in the stream and upset me> They are 
nothing but Mallerdeans up here, and they did not want to 
have a yellow vote amongst them ; but, thanks to ton^ my 
pretty lass, I can vote now, and my vote 's a plumper." / 

Here was a pretty to do. Intrusted with a responsible situ^ 
ation, sent on purpose to beguile, to entice, to persuade peo^ 
pie to vote for true blue, here had I prevented one of our 
own men from voting, atod helped a notorious enemy to re* 
cord his. 

" You shall not be forgotten, I can tell you, my dear," con- 
tinued this odious yellow man, who began to act upon me as 
the old man of the sea did upon Sinbad the sailor. 

I thought, " Shall I turn my horse in deep water, and half- 
drown myself drowning him ? What could I say to all the 
true blues ? " I thought it best to put a good race on the 
matter, ^nd let people take it for granted that I knew he 
was an enemy; and that, with a magnanimity which might be 
provoking, but still was truly great, I had helped mine enemy 
to mine own disadvantage. 
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** What is your name, my pretty one, that I may tell Cap* 
tain Moffat ? It is a good five pound in your pocket, let me 
whisper to you." 

" Keep the five pounds^ my friend, and tell Captain Moffal 
that Mrs. Mallerdean of Mallerdean helped you to record 
your vote. ' 

The man dropped from the horse as if shot. We were now 
on land, and I had rather a noisy greeting. However, when 
one has made a mistake, and the thing is done, it is no use 
lamenting. I did my best to make up, though there was little 
need, for, as the yellow man bad said, they were Mallerdean 
men all. 

Riding home, I said to Buffy, — 

** Well, Buffy, except for poor Green, I think for any good 
I have done I had better have staid at home." 

"No, mother Hubbard, you are wrong; you did a great 
deal of good. I heard the people saying what a beauty you 
were, and so sweet-tempered; and that no one had seen 
the like of you up there." 

"But still, Buffy, I shall have to tell your mother I sent 
Green back ; I failed to get Miles's vote, and I helped a great 
enemy over the water. You don't think she will be pleased 
to .hear all that, do you ? " 

" No ; she will be in. a rage. I would not tell her if I were 
you." 

" But I think I must tell your uncle." 

" How he will laugh. I don't like being laughed at. Don't 
te.ll any one, mother Hubbard." 

I shook my head. I was morally certain that the moment I 
was questioned the wholet thing would come out. However, 
there was great consolation in the thought that I had seen 
Green very comfortable in bed, and very grateful for being 
there. 

" You siee, mum," said his wife, who cried her gratitude, " it 
was not the journey up — ^thaten waint what I feared. But 
mostly, the folks will be in drink ; and to think as ray poor 
helpless man was to be carried all those miles, by men a» 
couldn't carry theysels, was a tremengious hinder. O, mum, 
on my knees I thank ye, and may be the Lord grant the 
sijuire his wish, and mak him a Parliament man. So I pray 
night and day. I'll never miss it until my John is oop again. 
And Tse ws^rrant as he'll be at his Maker wi' the same axm^." 

The excitement of the day made Buffy «id I fall asleep in 
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the carriage, and I never awoke until I beard the peal of our 
own door-bell, and saw Peter, with an anxions face, peering 
through the dark air to see that I was safe. As he half car- 
ried me into the hall, be upbraided himself for ever permit- 
ting me to go. 

However, our nap had done us good, and if it bad not been 
for what we had to tell, Buffy and I should have been in such 
good spirits, and so excited, that Peter would have seen we 
had suffered no harm. 

I ran up just to see and kiss my little Peter, to smooth my 
hair, and change my dress, and then, seated at the great 
Peter's knee, I was cross-questioned, and all came out. 

Of course, Peter was pleased with what I had done about 
Green. That I knew he would be. Lady Lanton scold- 
ed fearfully, but in her brother's presence she dare not do 
more. 

When I told about the brandy and my fears, Peter laughed ; 
when I stammered out the tale about the yellow man, he 
looke 1 grave, and Lady Jjanton swept out of the room. 

"Don't look so sorrowful, my pet," said Peter who, 
looked very fagged and ill, "I know the man you helped 
over, and I looked grave because he is an ill-conditioned 
bnite. He will make his advantage out of the matter, and 
let him. All I want is to see that sweetest, -dearest face look 
happy again. Why, my wife, do you think I valile my seat 
in Parliament, the gaining this election, the triumph of my 
party, one jot in comparison to a smile from you ? " 

" Do you value your pretty toy so highly as that ? " I ex- 
claimed, radiant and exulting. 

" My pretty toy ! So that phrase rankles in my girl's mind, 
does it?" 

« I think it does." 

" What shall I do or say to remove it from your mind ? 
Shall I go for you to the world's end ? Shall I do battle for 
you, like a knight of old ? Shall I sue for your pardon, as a 
culprit sues for his life ? O Dudu ! I cannot let you go can- 
vassing any more. You don't know how desolate I felt 
when I returned home, tired and pining, and no sweet wife- 
face to greet me. I had to go for little Peter to comfort me." 

" Did you ? And you took him in your arms and caressed 
him?" 

" Yes, I took him in my arms, I talked to him of his moth- 
er, and I cooed to him and coaxed him, and finally put 
him to sleep." 
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" Then I will no more remember that about the toy. I am 
the mother of your son. That will suffice me ; I want no 
other title." 

"O child ! how full you are of the gentle thoughts of love! 
To me, world-wise and world-worn, there is such a charm in 
these simple but most natural ideas, that you will end in mak- 
ing me the most fond, ridiculous " 

** Dearest, best of husbands ! Don't you know, Peter, that 
if you did not show your appreciation of such little things, I 
should shut them up in my heart, and be afraid to utter 
them?" 

*' I will take care to provoke them, trust me." 
Sad to say, Peter's prognostications about the villanous dis- 
position of the yellow man proved true. 

The whole of Mallerdean was placarded with a caricature 
of " Simple Mrs. M-ll-d-n going a-canvassing." There was 
a picture of a most silly, gaping-looking woman, with a certain 
sort of resemblance to me, extending an eager hand to help a 
" yellow boy " to jump behind her on her horse ; crowds of 
*' true blues," expressing all the vanous kinds of rages and dis- 
appointments 'of which the human frame is capable, on the 
bank. Peter turned white with rage, and rode up the 
street without one look at me, seated in the carriage with his 
sister. 

She turned upon me with the bitterest sarcasm. Buffy, in 
tears, half in anger at his mother, half in pain for me, threw 
his arms round me, and kissed me, again and again, in sight of 
all the people. 

In a moment Peter returned, his face glowing with tender- 
ness and love, he stretched out his hand and said to me 
quite loud, — 

" Never mind, my love. I am proud that you assisted even 
a ' yellow boy ' from a disagreeable position. 

And the people near us shouted as he said it, crying, ^ Mrs. 
Mallerdean forever ! " 

It was the last day of the election — that made me thank- 
ful without any thing more. I did not like the experience of 
feeling the sensations of envy, hatred, and malice. 

Our anxiety was tremendous. At the last moment, as he 
said, "much against his will," the lord-lieutenant brought 
his powerful interest in favor of Captain Moffat. One could 
not blame him, for his principles were tory, and Captain Moffat 
was his relation. Indeed, there were but two lives between 
18 
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him and the tide, which, I may at once Bay, he eventually 
gained. 

As regards the two candidates themselves, Peter's inilnenoe 
in the coanty was very well known. People were habituated 
to him. In met, he was so £imiiiar to them all that the charm 
of novelty was wanting to assist him. Handsome as he was, 
I could not but acknowledge Captain MoffiU; surpassed him. 
He was really a remarkably fine man, with a suavity of man- 
ner, a sort of persuading, smooth voice, that might have be- 
longed to the fallen archangel Satan himself. 

There is no power so great among the crowd as novelty. 
Accustomed to Mr. Mallerdean's short, rather stern manner, 
the people gave way at once to the charm of Captain Moffat's 
gentle, persuading tones, and the sort of pleading tenacity with 
which he argued and ai'gued, until, for very shame, they could 
not (as they thought) refuse. 

Stunned with the uproar, faint-hearted at seeing Peter's face 
gradually settling into gloom, I begged to go home. Just as 
my husband had consented, we heard a cheer from a distance, 
a clattering of horses' feet ; the crowd opened and made way 
for the yeoman "Miles," who, waving that horrid caricature 
of me and the yellow man in his hand, shouted, — 

" A cheer for the lady ! the kindest-hearted, noblest lady ! 
Long life to -Mrs. Mallerdean ! Here at my back are twenty 
votes for Mrs. Mallerdean — she who is so tender-hearted to 
the sick and so noble to the enemy ! Good day, ma'am," he con- 
tinued, taking off his hat as he got close to the carriage, " here 
are my votes, ma'am, twenty on 'em, all for you. No need to 
ask who. we're to vote for. Be off, men, time's nearly up, and 
vote for Mallerdean. The lady forever ! " 

And the people, taking up the shout, roared louder than 
ever. As for me, I leaned back in the carriage and cried 
heartily. 

Peter won the election by eleven votes. Buffy and me ap- 
plauded and petted to our heart's content. 

We would have gained the election any how, had it taken 
place in these days. Then there was no law against bribing, 
the flagrant use of which, by Captain Moffat, was notorious. 

In talking over the election that evening, I could not help 
saying,— 

" I did not feel, after all, so obliged to Miles." 

« Why not ? " asked Peter. 

'^ I should have liked him better had he given the vote to 
me at once when I asked him." 
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^That is, woman^Hke^ jonwovM rather they bad been given 
to me unconditionally than to you from admiration.'' 

^Perhaps, but you know ne said he half promised* I 
don't like breaking promises." 

"That was your ignorance," remarked LadyLanton; **he 
was onl J han^ng back, as all these vulgar people do, to make 
you entreat him." 

"I hardly think sOj Emma; indeed, if she had pressed him 
too much I should have lost his vote. He is an odd man, is 
Miles. I fency the gentleness with which Dudu took his re- 
fusal touched him. You know how expressive her counte- 
nance is — how much it tells, let her be ever so silent. Well, I 
was told that the disappointment caused by his refusal was so 
visible on her face that though she said nothing, he was quite 
hurt in himself at it. Immediately after she had gone, his 
servants all crowded round him, to tell how good she had 
been about Green, not only sending him back, but riding one 
of the servant's horses to let Green have the carriage. Also, 
when he, not being accustomed to ladies visits, in his confu- 
sion gave her brandy instead of port wine, she never sliowed 
the least discomposuro no more than if he had never done 
it. Between you and I, Dudu, I don't suppose you had any 
escape as regards the port wine : I can't fancy yeoman Miles 
having good port." 

"He said he had, and prided himself on it." 

"•Well; some day we will go and taste it, you and I," 

"Yes, I must thank him for his votes, though I have told 
you I don't feel so grateful as I ought." 

" He certainly gave them to you, and you only. He told 
me himself he was immensely taken with the feeling that 
prompted you to give a lifl to the yellow boy." 

" I did not know he was yellow when I did it." 

" No more did I," said Bufiy, pompouslv, " or I should not* 
have permitted mother Hubbard to do it. 

" It struck the fancy of Miles though, and he came down 
intending, if he saw my wife in Mallerdean, to make up to her, 
with a view to get her to ask him once more for his votes. 
Rut when he saw the caricature, he could not contain himself. 
He ordered his followers to seize all they could find ; and, un- 
able to control himself, he shouted his opinions all through the 
streets^ until he finally relieved them by plumping all his 
votes for Mallerdean." 

" So you see, mother Hubbard, we have been the best can- 
vassers after all," cried Buffy. 
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^ Go to bed, child ! what business have you here ? ^ said his 
mother. 

" It may be as Buffy says," I remarked, " but I hope we 
shall never have another election. If we have, Peter, you 
must send me away until it is over." 

"I will not encounter another," he answered, "let alone 
that I never intend to part from my wife except fi'om neces- 
sity, I am not justified in spending so much money merely 
for a seat in Parliament." 

" But, Mallerdean, a true patriot ought to sacrifice every- 
thing to his country." 

" To die for her, my dear Emma, is a plain duty, and one I 
can do if required. But to spend thirty thousand pounds 
merely to pander to the evil passions of men, is a thing I will 
never do again. Could I hope that this vast sum will do the 
least good in Mallerdean, I would not begrudge it. But I feel 
pretty sure it has fallen into those hands that will make a very 
evil use of it. Mallerdean is ruined in its morals for some 
time. It will take years to recover the effects of this contest. 
But one never thinks of these things until too late." 

I could not help feeling glad that Peter thought as bad of 
the election as I did. 

It did not even accord me the satisfaction of permanently 
changing Lady Lanton's feelings towards me. On the con- 
trary, they increased in bitterness. She had that worst species 
of all hatred towards me, " antipathy." In youth and health, 
when the feelings are generally in extremes, whether for 
love or hatred, 1 did not wonder so much at her violence. 

Finding it impossible to please her, I gave up the attempt, 
and no strangers could have less to say to each other than 
we two, living in the same house, daily m juxtaposition. At 
times she broke out; thus, one day when her brother, sud- 
denly summoned away on business, threw all his letters into 
my lap, and bade me answer them. When he was gone, she 
tried every art to get them from me. She pursued me into 
every room in the house, for no other reason than to keep me 
from answering them. Knowing her powers of intense worry 
were great, I had to resort to stratagem. I ordered my horse, 
and made believe to lock up the letters, as if tired of her vio- 
lence and ill-temper. But I took them with me to Lady 
Joyce's, and, obtaining her permission, answered them there. 

That lady was judicious enough to ask me no questions, 
but as I was leaving, said, — 
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" I always think that a white day in my life when I have 
"th e p leasure of seeing Mrs. Mallerdean." 

Which showed me that I might safely rely on her help, as 
"well as discretion. 

About this time Peter and his sister had a slight quarrel. 
She wished to ask Lady Harman to visit us. Her husband 
Tvas lately dead, and she was in sorrow. 

" Not fer the world," said Peter, quite fiercely. 

Of course his manner and refusal were both caused by my 
infiuence, she said. 

I recommended her to go and visit her friend, as she was 
not allowed to have her at Mallerdean. 

" That was truly grateful of me, considering how she had 
welcomed my friendis ; and though she had but one in the 
world, I took care to have her excluded." 

Thus did she poison our daily life, and I felt inclined to 
murmur. Forgetful of all the blessings I enjoyed, — my hus- 
band, my child, my home, the increasing love and respect of 
all around me, I set up Lady Lanton as a ^ Mordecai in the 
gate.** In good time was I stayed, though it was a bitter pill 
&at cured me of murmuring. 

Once again it happened about the letters. Peter was about 
to throw them into my lap^ when he paused, and held one in 
his hand. After a few muttered words, to himself, he gave 
me that also, saying, — 

" Yes, I can trust you, Dudu ; answer it, as well as the rest." 

Lady Lanton was not present, so I hastened and locked my- 
self in my own room. 

I was proud of answering Peter's letters, and in one or two 
instances had been praised for the business-like manner in 
which I had replied. 

I put the letter aside which Peter regarded so earnestly. 
I thought it was something out of the common, so I would 
finish the othera before I fixed my mind wholly upon it. 

I remember well all those letters that morning. 

One was a parliamentary summons. 

I answered he would obey it. 

One was an ofifer of seven-and-sixpence a foot for an avenue 
of walnut trees. I knew Peter* had already refused half a 
guinea for the same, so I said they were not to be sold at any 
price. 

One was a petition from a voter, for his son to be made a 
waiter. 

18* 
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The answer,/* Mr. Mallerdean would do his best." 
A fourth was thanks for a haunch of venison. 
A fifth was a rigmarole of a political nature, which required 
no answer. 
The sixth was the one put aside, and was as follows : — 

" My good Fbiend : Why will you not let me come to 
Mallerdean? ^I must make some arrangement with you 
about your child. In the settlement of my affairs, under the 
will of Alphonse, I find my income wUl be very small. 
That is the worst of marrying a foreigner. They fancy three 
hundred a year absolute wealth. Though I own you have 
liberally complied with any little demand, I should now 
like to have a settled sum paid quarterly. Say my income 
is made up by you to a thousand a year. It is no object 
to me now .to keep our joint interest in the boy a secret, 
— Alphonse being dead, — but it is so to you. if you had 
permitted me to tell you this, instead of writing it, perhaps I 
should have been more reasonable. I believe the brat ought 
to go to school. I hate the sight of him. Emma says your 
wife is jealous, and that is why I am tabooed Mallerdean 
court. I have a mind to send the boy to her, as a little sur- 
prise. They say she is fond of children, which, you know, I 
am not. 

" Be reasonable. 

« Yours, Julia." 

Peter had a son ! — and it was not mine ! 

One of the most beautiful spots near Mallerdean was a wild 
sort of glen, or valley, named Ravenshawe. Walks were cut 
through it after a rough fashion, which extended for miles and 
miles. 

In every other respect nature was left entirely to herself, 
and revelled accordingly. ^ 

She festooned, in one place, an aged, time-honored, stag- 
headed old oak, with long wreaths of ivy, colored from dark- 
est shades to the lightest, loveliest spring green. She studded 
its vast roots with primroses and soft feathery tufts of fern, 
that seemed to flourish and grow beautiful from the very 
decay of its hoary age. 

Then enclosing one in a dense covert of dark wood, where 
•the voice returned back to one, as if sounded in a canopied 
hall, and the bees and insects hummed solemnly, and an odor 
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of forest things, blossoming and decaying, filled the air, she 
siiddenly opened a sunlit glade, where all things, living and 
<Iead, revelled in light and joyoasness. 

A carpet of blue hyacinths covered the ground ; tender 
young trees, selfnsown, expanded their soft green leaves to the. 
^wind and sun. Islands of huge dock-leaves seemed to erect 
their great stems into a tent-like form, to make houses for the 
nimble rabbits that popped in and out from beneath them. 
Ever was heard the murmur of the river, keeping a sort of 
lime and rhythm with the music of the woods. Often we came 
upon it, now running merrily over the stones, so shallow that, 
but for the ripple, one would imagine the river a rough path- 
-way, now deepening into a pool that reflected every leaf and 
l>ough, every flower and blade of grass. 

Sometimes Nature changed the whole scene, and brought 
to view a bold clifll A stunted tree or two hanging between 
earth and air, a fir tree all awry, an independent, luxuriant 
plume of tall ferns just touched it with a magic touch of life. 
As if to make amends, as if to show that, bare as Nature made 
the spot, she yet enriched it pricelessly, a delicious scent 
permeates the air. 

On the sunniest, stoniest spot we discovered a bed of lilies 
of the valley. Amid the thick dew-sprinkled leaves what 
treasures we find! 

But, soft : let us be careful how we tread. Bare and stony 
as is this clifl^ within its bosom it conceals a spring. This, 
gently oozing forth, covers the ground with brightest moss, 
Farther on the spring no longer conceals itself in the green, 
treacherous moss, but bubbles out from beneath some stones, 
a merry little brook, and speeds a short but sportive life down 
to the river. 

O, the wonders, and the beauty, and the riches of Raven- 
shawe ! 

No wonder that I fled there to hide, to pray, to fight with 
human weakness. 
But I answered the letter. 

" Madam : Mr. Mallerdean having intrustedT me with the 
answer to your letter, I fancy the most proper plan would be 
to relieve you of the charge of the child, and have him sent 
to school. As you do not fear publicity, I shall hope that 
Mr. Mallerdean will not visit upon the innocent his own sin, 
but endeavor for the future to do a father's part by him, so 
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that the misfortune of his birth may be the only one he wSl 
experience. 

^ I remain, madam, 

" Your obedient servant, 

"DuDu Mali^bbdsak.^ 

Before I left mv room I placed the letter and a copy of the 
answer into a sealed cover, and put them where Peter could 
see them when he came home. 

O life ! art thou a boon to be priised or loathed ? 

O life ! why stab that thou gavest ? 

life I there is poison in thy very breath I 

Thus I raved. Mixed with all the torments of jealousy 
was that horror and shrinking from sin which the first real 
face to face with it must bring. ^ 

In my distraction I pulled down the wreaths of ivy from 
the old oak tree; I rooted out the primroses; I trod down 
the delicate tufts of ferns. 

And thus Peter found me. 

«0, Dudul'* 

At the sound of his voice, so tender, so self-upbraiding, I 
rushed into his arms, and, hiding my crimsoned face on his 
bosom, I burst into an agony of tears. 

" My Dudu," said Peter to me, after a time, " had I known 
that the letter was of so bad, so heartless a nature, I would 
not for the world have let you read it. But, as I have often 
told you, I desire to have no secrets from my wife. When I 
gave you my letters to answer, I did not at first perceive this 
one ; but it was a point of honor with me not to retain it^ 
after asking you to answer them all. Upon my word, I 
thought it would contain no more than the oft-repeated re- 
quest for money. The death of her husband has removed 
from a very reprobate mind the last tie of restraint and self- 
respect. Stung, perhaps, by the refusal to see her, she meant 
to hurt me in other ways." 

1 longed to know what Peter thought of my answer, but as 
yet I dared not lift my eyes to his face. 

'' It is a sad thing, but still most true, that we make for our- 
selves our bitterest sorrows. It is, I suppose, rare for youth 
to pass without the committal of some sin, the exposure of 
some weakness, which causes an alloy to be mixed with every 
thing, even the sweetest moments of our lives. Thus, when 
I first saw you, the innocent, modest expression of your conn- 
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tenanoe surpassed its beauty. I felt instantly, ' Here is a wo- 
man I could worship.' With this feeling came one of the 
bitterest remorse. 

" Could any thing so pure love me ? It was not in my na- 
ture to marry unless she knew all. It was beyond all possi- 
bility that I should cause those sweet eyes to droop in confu- 
sion, that modest cheek blush from words of mine. So, then, 
torn one way, urged another, I have gone on to this day, and 
suffered chance to tell you that a being lives who has a right 
to call me father." 

'^He must do that,^ Peter: you must make him the best 
reparation." 

" And do you think she will allow her reputation to suffer ? 
No : it was but a threat. I will show you other letters of hers, 
and my replies." 

"O, no, Peter I" 

" Why not, dearest one ? " 

" Because — because I do not wish to see them, — because, 
Peter, without knowing it, you may have said something to 
her you have not said to me." 

" Dearest, I have not. From the moment when, in an hour 
of evil temptation, she projected her place in my esteem, and 
I planted a sting of remorse, ever, in my heart, our intercourse 
has been bound by the coldest decorum. Even before, in the 
hottest flood of boy-passion, I never loved her as I do you. 
For, Dudu, I love virtue. Thou and virtue seem to me to be 
one. Sinner though I am, I worship the 'light all the more 
for the darkness into which I plunged. I can say no more to 
you, love ; you know nothing of sin and wickedness." 

" O, but I do ! I know a great deal. Once, Marblette and 
me witnessed so sad a thing — and we were in a court of jus- 
tice, and examined : and, Peter, it was a matter of life and 
death." 

" Tell it me, then." And putting me gently down on the 
grass, he sat beside me, and, eager to tell him, I looked np, 
forgetting. » 

O, Peter, .Peter 1 what a face you had ! So sorrowful — 
so ashamed — yet so noble, so gentle, so beseeching! I was 
about to hide my face again. 

" Look at me, my darling. Say you forgive me ; for, in- 
deed, indeed, I am desolate without it." 

" I love you, I love you ! Look into my eyes, and they will 
speak what there arc no words to tell. It is against my na- 
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ture to think a thought of evfl in one of my own sex ; other- 
wise, Peter, after reading her letter, I might conclude she in 
some manner compassed her own fate." 

Tears came into his eyes, as well as a happy light. He 
was too right-minded to excuse himself at the expense of 
Another, but I saw that he was comforted by my snnnise. 

•* One thing, Peter : the innocent must not suflfer." 

^ How can it be otherwise, Dudu ? The stigma of birth 
tan never be removed," 

« But if acknowledged by you ?" 

^ I think it will increase the difficulties of hiis position. My 
«ster knows nothing. Will you have her scorn her friend for 
her brothei^s fault ?^ 

** True ; let us think calmly over it. I will tell yon my 
story about poor Bell." 

After I had finished, I said, " Two things have ever since 
that shocking event impressed themselves on ray mind. One 
leather bears upon the point in question, and will account to 
you why I am so sensitive witli regard to a woman's feme. 
You know servants will talk before children. At the same 
time Marblette and me noticed a gentleness, a forbearance, 
and a mysterious hushing up of the whole matter concerning 
poor Bell. That is, the elder ones ; but one, very young, was 
most flippant, and began to talk of that openly what none 
had dared to speak of Nurse Alexander, turning suddenly 
round, in her harshest voice rebuked her thus : 'Whist ! The 
Lorrd heth hidden poor Bell and herr sin in the grrave. If 
thou meddlest with His secrets, thou shalt meet wi' a fit 
recompense. When a woman tells of ane ither woman, I 
reeckon there ain't mooch to choose atween 'em.' 

" At that age, you know, Peter, we knew nothing of the 
nature of Bell's crime; but the womanly regard for the good 
name of one's own sex found a ready echo of nurse Alexan- 
der's words in our little hearts. 

" And now that I am so much older, I see more and more 
the truth and beauty of them. So you must let me, spite of 
all things think the best I can of her." 

" It is for that, Budu, I tell you no more. I am not deser^'^- 
ing of a wife like you if I cause you to weep for the sin of 
one of your own sex. What is the other thing that remains 
on your mind ?" 

'* It has to do with that sailor, who endeavored to subvert 
one testimony and substitute his own. From what possible 
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motive eonld he do a thing of that sort — a life endangered 
bjrit?" 

" I know not, Dud u, excepting that there are natures in this 
world so stupid that, for liie sake of a little notoriety, they 
will endanger even their own lives. He probably felt a 
desire to Ise brought into notice — he 'could only do it by 
a flat contradiction of all two little children said. His ob- 
stuseness of mind prevented him from thinking of the con- 
sequences. Do you know what became of him ? " 

" No ; but I remember that people said he was remanded 
for perjury. O Peter, human nature is very wicked ! " 

"My Dudu! human nature is not to blame so much as 
habits and education. I have been as often pleased, not to 
say surprised, with traits of goodness and worth where least 
I thought they dwelt." 

" Then, Peter, this boy, your child, is to be left to her." 
" No 'y he shall not. Give me leave to go and see her." 
" Why ask my leave ? " 

" Because " Then he stopped. 

'* O, wife ! forgive me ; I will go to-morrow. If I can so 
arrange it that without detriment to him ftirther exposure is 
avoided, I shall do so, because I think my wife will not love 
me if I tarnish the name of any of her sex. Now will you 
tell me if there is any thing I can do so as to render this day 
not wholly a miserable one ? " 

I knew he meant what he said. It was, no doubt, to me a 
mo^t dreadful day. I desired, with him, to do my best to 
gladden it with some sunshine. 
As I thought, he said to me : 
" Why did you come here to-day ? " 

" Because, Peter, I felt I should be alone with God and 
nature, and. I was not fit for other company." 

" That is a thing I admire in you so much, Dudu — your 
love of nature. Such a bias is the true mark of a refined and 
virtuous mind. When the sun shines you go out ; I see you 
move, as if to embrace the soft, health-giving air ; you per- 
ceive beauty in a leaf, happiness in the gambols of the wind, 
delight up to the very vault of heaven ; you know all Na- 
tures treasures by sight; you call them by their names as if 
they were your sisters ; you are as familiar with their habits 
as if you had lived with them in her bosom. I have known 
people looking at that scene, which fills you with delight, and 
notice nothing. I have seen faces gazing on works of art 
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with stupid amazement, while yon have scarce breathed with 
the ecstasy of a new pleasure. I notice that you forget no 
scene where you have experienced any joy ; that you remem- 
ber all things connected with a refined sense of pleasure. In 
Nature's world there are great gifts for you, which others pass 
by as insignificant." 

" Perhaps they are insignificant^ Peter." 

" I think not, Dudu, judging by the charm it gives me to 
watch you. I have lately often asked myself what I consider 
the principal pleasure of life. At one time I thought nothing 
better could be enjoyed than a brilliant speech from a brilliant 
speaker, in Parliament At another I valued greatly the meet- 
ing and interchange of thoughts with an intelligent friend. 
Success in some theory had a great charm for me, let it be 
political, financial, or even for nothing more than a private 
benefit. Men lOve their theories of social life, and all the ex- 
citement and new thoughts that society produces. I love the 
consciousness of having done good, of being worthy of worthy 
praise, of deserving and obtaining a good name. But in none 
of these things do 1 find that unalloyed delight which thrills 
through your frame, from the mere breathing, inhaling, the 
sweet morning air." 

" I was always impulsive, and pleased with little things." 

" The love of God's gifts is a pure impulse, and pure im- 
pulses have an extraordinary power. All my life I have lived 
with people who only think of people. We regard the wcyld, 
and all that is in it, as made for us, to use and abuse, as it best 
liketh us, but not to praise or admire. It is a servant, a slave, 
and must furnish us with what we require, and expect nothing 
in return from us. But the people who live in it, with us, 
these are objects of our curious regard. We observe their 
character, we question their motives, we pass judgment on 
their actions, and love or dislike them accordingly. These 
lead to the many sins of gossip, of satire, of injustice. If we 
give very high praise, some one smudges it over with an ug- 
ly story. If we blame, we are rebuked with a history which 
makes us blush we cannot do the like. It is for this that I 
have always endeavored to talk of books rather than persons, 
— of past events, and not the present. But you have opened 
to my mental vision a volume of nature that promises a never- 
ceasing, exquisite fountain of pure pleasure." 

" To have you say that, will give me one pleasing remem- 
brance of the day." 
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"I must do more; walk with me to Arcadia." 

This was a small, but lovely sort of house-cottage, built after 
a fanciful fashion by Peter's grandmother. 

It was situated at that end of Ravenshawe nearest to Mal- 
lerdean House. The banks of the river were extremely steep, 
and she had formed from the house to its brink a series of ter- 
races, of which each was a separate garden. The one nearest 
the house was close shaven and trimly kept, radiant at all 
seasons with garden and cultivated flowers. The second was 
u fernery. The third, wihl flowers only, tended and cared for 
;is pets are considered. The fourth had a low wall, fencing it 
IVom the river. Luxuriant creepers, large, aged bushes of 
lavender, tender little shoots of wall-flowers had possession 
of this wall. And as you sat upon its low parapet, and leaned 
over, the lavender perfumed your dress, and the honeysuckle 
filled the air with fragrance. 

When I said the house was fanciful, it was so because it 
was not meant to be lived in, but was used as a pleasure-house. 
There was a large banqueting-room, lavishly painted and 
gilded. Old-fashioned couches, settees, and chairs were placed 
round it, and many tables, of all sizes and shapes, were now 
standing, long useless, against the walls. The floor was inlaid 
and polished. Little Persian carpets were folded up in the 
comers, ready to be put down. Out of this banqueting-room 
you walked into a long rosiery ; made of trellis-work at the 
end was a fountain. 

What was styled a parlor was also on the ground-floor, with 
some fresco paintings to decorate it. 

Up stairs were three bed-rooms, unfurnished, large, airy 
rooms. Across a little court was a kitchen, over which were 
two bed-rooms. In this part lived an old man and his wife, 
who took care of every thing. But the principal feature of 
the place was a dairy. Outside it had the form of a pavilion; 
the interior was large, lofty, and cool. Straight through the 
middle ran a stream of purest water. The walls were all 
inlaid with china plates, and large, beautiful bowls were 
ranged along the shelves. Great pans of brass, curiously pat- 
terned with figures, letters, and arabesques, were ranged round 
the floor. 

"This place," said Peter, "was my grandmother^s hobby. It 

is recorded that my grandfather gave it to her on their recon- 

cihation after a quarrel. Tradition says the quarrel arose from 

no greatermatter than that he entered her boudoir without 
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going through the proper ceremony of knocking for leaye, or 
BCratching, aa was then the fashion, at the door. Here she 
amused herself for day^ and weeks ornamenting it, and laying 
out the grounds. Here she entertained her intimate friends 
with the great luxury of tea. Her dairy was her passion, and 
the fiime of it extended all over the country. Let rae emulate 
my grandfather, and give my wife this toy-house, wherein she 
may follow the hent of any fancy she chooses." 

•* But we have not quarrelled, Peter." 

•* We almost quarrelled as to who should most honor the 
female sex." 

^ I leave that duty in your hands. I think it is safe enough. 
But I accept your gift." 

** Thanks, love; with your taste I feel certain it will become 
a bower of loveliness and happiness. But I must christen it 
anew — Duke Domum^ 

" I think, Peter," said I, all flushing with ardor, that I will 
have a dairy, too, and give tea and music parties. And I will 
arrange it, and we will fit up the bed-chambei-s. Sometimes 
you and I will come here, and you shall have no other ser- 
vant than me. Solitude and quiet are good for the brains as 
well as the souls of men. There are many things we can talk 
of and discuss here, Peter, that we scarcely have the oppor- 
tunity to do at home.'* 

* As you are to have a dairy, I must add to Dulce Domum 
a field or two. Also I must give you a right to cut wood for 
the use of your house." 

" Then it is to be mine, absolutely." 

*• Absolutely. You are to do what you like with it: let it; 
live in it, with the only condition that I live with you; pull 
it down — alter it — in short, 'tis so much yours, that I will 
have a deed drawn up, signed and sealed^ making it irre- 
vocably yours." 

I had like to have forgotten the misery of the morning in 
the childlike pleasure of having a house, a real house of my 
own, to do what I like with. 

I longed to have my sisters, that I might show them how 
fate had compensated me for the inevitable possession of Ear- 
wig Cottage. 

Puring Peter^s absence for the next two days, on that 
(Ireadfol business, I drove all thoughts of it out of my mind, 
by working hard at Duloe. Domum. 

Tfeler scarcely knew the real value of his gift to me. Here 
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I could Baj and do an I liked, receive whom I pleased — be 
real mistress of it all ; wtiile at my great house of liiallerdean 
I was nowhere free from Lady Lanton. 

One carious arrangement in Dulce Domum was, that all th^ 
doors were only sliding panels. This was done, as 1 was told, 
for the convenience of the large parties of powdered and 
booked ladies, who cpngregated to old Mrs. Mallerdean's tea- 
parties, filling her little house to overflowing. She was a great 
woman for fresh air and healthy habits. The shutting of a 
door made her faint. So she resorted to the convenient expe- 
dient of apparently havinff no doors at ali The house was 
also herinetically sealed fi-om foes and ro^bbers when the 
panels were closed^ which was so far desirable that slie left 
much valuable property in the house with but slight watch 
over it. Every thing once established on the Ma1ler<lean es- 
tate wa^ kept in perfect order afterwards. Thus I had not 
much to do to my nouse but moderaize it. 
Buflfy and I worked hard to perfect it. 
"Mother Hubbard," said he, "this is the house for you and 
your boy. Let me have my room in it." 

" Agreed ! " I answered ; " which will you have ? " 
"I dont want your saloon," said he, gravely, "and I am not 
Anxious for a parlor. The bed-rooms will be all used by you, 
uncle Peter, and little Peter. I want this place for mine ; " 
and springing on a chair, he poked his head up through a hole 
in the ceiling, and shouted with delight. 

Astonished at the boy, 1 too sprang on the chair, and poked 
my head through. There we saw a large, fine sort of attic. 
Properly speakings it was a garret, but being ceiled, and lighted 
With a window at each end, it w^s airy and clean-looking. 
"Give me your hand, mother Hubbard, and we will climb up 
Into it." 

When once there we were delighted with it. Bufiy thought 
Jiimself the happiest of boys to have such a palace. 

I sent for the carpenters to construct a staircase up in- 
to k. ^ 

This necessarily employed some days, but Bujffy's impa- 
tience was too great to wait for it. He went up and down 
iu the primitive manner he had just essayed. 

This was not the only discovery we made at Dulce Do- 
raum. In an old escritoire, I found every drawer full of old 
papers, all relating, more or less, to the Mallerdean family. 
One delighted me, because it was the character written by 
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herself — of that Mrs. Mallerdean who had bailt the house — 
at least we supposed so. I transcribed it after reading it 
aloud to Peter. He agreed with me it contained lessons 
for us aJL 



SOCIAL LIFE SIXTY YEARS AGO. 

The contested election having left behind it the seeds of 
much ill-humor and dissension, Feter, anxious to restore it to 
the social and hospitable county it had always been, decreed 
that we should open Mallerdean House, and try the effect of 
^ving some entertainments. 

I was assailed by what would now be called a fit of ner- 
vousness, as to how I should pass through the ordeal, but this 
gave way before the still graver dread of the consequences 
between Lady Lanton and myself 

Without taiking more upon myself than that people were 
disposed to like me, and that I met their kindness quite half 
way, ray sister-in-law was so injudicious as to resent all civil- 
ity shown to me. So short-sighted was she as to the conse- 
quences of her own ill-temper, so blind to the construction 
feople put upon her treatment of me, that for her own sake 
could not help warning her. 

" You tell me,^ I said to her, " how much you despise me, 
and as long as you show your dislike only to me I can endure 
it ; but our neighbors and visitors have opinions of their own, 
which are as painful to me as degrading to you. It is pre- 
sumed that you are jealous of me." 

" Jealous ! jealous of you ! The girl is mad." 

" I have been told so in as plain words as I tell it to you. I 
repeat it, because you must be conscious that whatever feel- 
ing there is, it steadily increases." 

"Yes; because of the election. Because I have a memory, 
I know who were the friends of Mallerdean and who were 
not. You, without mind, without judgment, may forgive 
them ; but I do not, and shall never do so." 

"Is it judicious to keep up this resentment, when your 
brother is so anxious to restore the peace of the county ? " 
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^ He hsB not thought proper to consult me. Hitherto his 
first, his chiefest counsellor, I am now thrust aside* Your 
arts have separated us." ^ 

^ Let me then entreat you to be kind to me, and assist me 
in carrying out his wishes. Together we should effect so 
much more, than antagonistic as we now are." 

" And which we shall ever be. No : 1 am frank ; I speak 
the truth. I dislike you — the world shall know it| the world 
expects it of me." 

" The world judges for itself: it pares no more ifor you than 
far me, but amuses itself, meanwhile, with the spectacle of 
our disagreements* Let us not give it the food it delights 
in." 

I might as well have tried to bribe the winds to follow my 
wishes. She was of that str^ige, imperious, almost insane 
temperament, that, when crossed, she lost all judgment. I 
have known her rail at the elements, as if they were hu- 
man beings; and that winds arose, and storms ensued, and rain 
fell, solely to annoy hen 

This made me, in some measure, more gentle to her. I re- 
^rded her, at times^ as not in her senses. 

The only thing ^hat argued rather against my opinion was, 
the power she had of controlling herself before her brother. 
If she could always appear smiling and pleased when he was 
by, she could have been the same, had she chosen it, when he 
was absent. 

Meantime the effects of her temper, her dislike to me, her 
invariable talk against me, rather increased the popularity she 
so much deprecated. 

And she either could not or would not see this. 

So I prepared to do the honors of a great house, as a great 
lady ought to do. 

" But, Peter," I said sometimes^ " I will take them down to 
my cottage^ and give them rural treats, and then t shall be 
myself — Dudu of i)ulce Domum." 

Whatever I did was best^ he said« 

It was not quite so formidable a matter as I expected. 

Lady Harpendale was so good as to say I received my com- 
pany with an air so cordial and happy, that they all felt at 
home immediately* She had always considered that the great 
art in making your guests happy was to cause them to feel at 
home. 

Receiving and entertaining had become somewhat of a duty, 
19* 
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and she was not sure whether in most invitations siven and 
accepted, the latter was not as anxiously avoided as the former 
hoped that the expected company might be engaged. 

" Which is a sad state of things, my dear," she continued ; 
*^ it makes giddy people rush, for a little excitement, to all the 
public amusements, where, I can safel;^ say, there is nothing 
rational going on, and a great deal that is highly reprehensible. 
Now., visiting neighbors'^houses, in so pleasant a manner as I 
am doing now, where I have the gratification of meeting 
many of my friends, and enjoying their company for a few 
ilays, instead of the usual morning visit of ceremony, is a de- 
light to me. Rational conversation has always been a source 
of pure enjoyment to me, and Mr. Mallerdean is one of those 
sensible persons who promotes it. He says, < Madam, it is one 
method of education that always answers the end.' " 

" That is very true^ because uo one will listen if you do not 
talk well ; and to talk well, you must read to improve yourself. 
By the by, I am glad to see that you have a very nice selection 
of books in your closet. I ventured to take a peep, being pas* 
sionately fond of reading." 

^'My father is so good, madam, as to recommend those that 
he thinks will benefit me. I have heard, that Mr. Mallerdean 
is very highly thought of by his party, and should the whigs 
come in, he may have a seat in the cabinet. So, madam, I am 
desirous that his wife should not be an ignorant person. I am 
perfecting myself in foreign languages, and reading history. 
JBnt I am more idle than I ought to be, for, indeed, home 
life has so much to engage me." 

" There is your pretty boy, who does great credit to his 
mamma. You were brave, my dear, to decide upon being his 
nurse." 

" My mother taught me, madam. I should have been sorely 
hurt to see my little Peter taking from any other than his 
mother the food that was to begin forming him into a sti-ong 
and perfect man." 

" Young mothers are not apt to be wholly guided by those 
who have had experience. So you are the more praiseworthy 
to break through a bad custom. I was not so wise. I sent 
my little ones to country nurses. Out of nine children I 
have but three living, and I never lose the thought they owe 
their early deaths to their own mother, who was too much a 
creature of form and etiquette to take care of what God gave 
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It was sad to see tears falling from such aged eyes for the 
death of little babes, whom she would soon behold." 

" Madam," I said, gently kissing her hand, " who amongst 
ns will live to your age without bitter regrets for what cannot 
be recalled ? In heaven, you will find your little children. 
They will be waiting for you, all safe in God's own keeping." 

" God bless you, my dear, there is comfort in the thought. 
Had they lived, out of so many one might have gone astray, and 
I should have had to shed more bitter tears for a lost soul than 
I now do for a lost life. But let me wipe my sorrow from my 
face; I am not used to tears, they are unusual to me; but there 
is something in your geiitle manner, your pretty, sympathizing 
look, that opens all hearts to you. God bless you, my dear, in 
all you do, for I am sure it will be for good." 

" Thank you, madam, for your goodness to me. This em- 
boldens me to ask your help in giving a little entertainment 
to-day. My sister is the mistress of all here, and to her is 
owing those arrangements which have pleased you so much in 
the house. But I have a little cottage where no one reigns 
but myself I can only entertain you in cottage fashion. If 
you will kindly consider that a treat, I feel sure the rest of 
our noble guests will follow so good an example." 

" Ah, my dear, you have discovered the arts of beguiling 
people to your wishes. I fancy already I shall like the cottage 
feast." 

"If you please, madam, my cottage is small. Fine silks 
and satins cannot have room there. I should wish my visit- 
ors to be attired cottage fashion." 

" I will set the example, but more I cannot promise. It is 
a grievance to me to see how the love of dress is beginning to 
pervade every grade of society. To be sure, we set a very sad 
example, and I was glad when my Lady Kempton lamented 
the prospect of a war with France, because we should be de- 
prived of French modes. It is astonishing to me how a 
nation, hitherto remarkable for plain common sense, should 
give themselves up to a sort of folly, not to say madness, as 
regards, dress." 

Nevertheless, the idea pleased all our guests. They en- 
treated me to give them time to let their maids dress them as 
cottagers, and messengers were sent to the town for chip 
hats and ribbons, with handkerchiefs to pin over their bo- 
soms. 

The usual dinner-hour was four o'clock, which was consid- 
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ered the latest that fiwhion tolerated. But this day we were 
to dine at two ; and after it was over, we left the gentlemen 
to their wine, the ladies retired, to turn theniselves into cot- 
tagers, and I went with Buf^, his brothers, their nurses, and 
my little Peter with his nurse, together with my maid, to pre- 
pare our feast. We decorated the cottage with roses and 
woodbine ; we ornamented the tea-table with nosegays, tied 
with ribbon. Arcadia and Erminia were brought close to the 
windows and tethered, that we might each niilk our own syl- 
labubs if we chose. The tearcups and saucers wei-e of the 
most beautiful china. And I had a goodly show of nil sorts 
of cakes, which, in those days, were greatly sought after. And 
one ver^ popular dish^ was the finest and whitest bread and 
butter, just sprinkled with white sugar. 

Up stairs I made all the chambers sweet and gay with lav- 
ender and flowera. 

For entertainment, I had books of rare prints^ arranged in 
the parlor, and cabinets of curiosities — that is, Bufy and I 
were beginning to make collections of different matters in 
natural history. 

At present we were not learned enough to class them by 
their Latin name, but it was our intention to do so some day. 
The eggs of birds, in their different nests, attracted the most 
attention, not only by the beauty of their construction, but 
because of the great variety and the singular difference 
amongst them. 

After the nests, the portfolios of dried grasses and ferns 
excited most pleasure. 

But I am anticiipating. 

In giving a description of this mode of amusing ourselves, 
sixty years ago, I am anxious to contrast it with what is called 
amusement nowadays. 

I am aware that my party will leave behind the impression 
that we were easily pleased in those days ; yet I can safely 
say that it was a great success; and, to be an invited guest to 
Mrs. Mallerdean's Dulce Domum, became a coveted pleasure. 

Meantime, as I prepared to receive my company, I had but 
one fear, namely, some secret plot on the part of Lady Lanton 
to throw ridicule on niy party. 

But for the amusement of dressing as county women, she 
might have succeeded better than she did in preventing them 
fi'om obeying ray summon^. 

As it was». a little pony-chaise» containing Lady Harpen- 
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dale and her two nieces, alone, arrived at the appointed 
hour. 

I awaited them at the door, little Peter in my arms, and the 
three other children grouped around rae. 

My dress was a white damask, nearly high to the throat, tied 
with blue ribbons ; the sleeves were short, but had deep frills 
to them, gathered up to the bend of the elbow with knots of 
blue ribbon. My dress had a train, which was looped up. and 
passed through a pocket hole, displaying a short, quilted petti- 
coat, of blue camlet. Blue ribbons tied back my curls, twist- 
ing in and out among them, ending in a bow with long ends 
at one side. This is the dress in which I was painted, a fulL 
length portrait, and which is now to be seen at Mallerdean. 

"And what a beauty you were, mother Hubbard. Ah! 
that's one of the things one never sees now, a regular beauty." 

" I beg your pardon, Buffy ; I have seen some wonderfully 
pretty girls quite lately " 

" That is entirely owing to your bump of benevolence. 
Whatever you love is immediately invested with a beauty no 
one sees but yourself. I never saw a beauty to- equal what 
you were, when you stood at Dulce Domum to receive your 
guests. Child as I was, I admired you quite as much as all 
&ose fine ladies and gentlemen did, or even uncle Peter, when 
he followed you into the parlor, and gave you a kiss." 

" O, Buffy I where were you so slyly hidden ? " 

" I was not hidden at all, but when there are no doors to a 
room, and when a person loves another so that he can't suffer 
her out of his sight, which was my case with you, why, of 
course, I saw." 

"But that was a very pleasant party, and how pleased 
every one was, though they came so late." 

" Yes, that was my lady's doing. After Lady Harpendale's 
arrival (I well remember her delight), the pony chaise was 
sent back to bring more from Mallerdean. Meanwhile, the 
Kitsons and Lady Joice had arrived, with that conceited ape, 
Beanme. Do you remember the beauty, mother Hubbard, 
that day?" 

" Yes, poor thing, how fine she was ; and how she sat there 
with her parasol, then a new invention, held up in a sort of 
attitude! Evidently she had studied one of those fashion 
pictures, and had adopted the air as well as the modes figured 
therein." 

" She kept solemnly gaping at Beaume all the afternoon, 
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but she only brightened up into any thing like animation 
when a plate of sugared calces was put berote ^et, and how 
all the sisters went round cotirting admiration for their Agne^; 
whereas Clarissa looked as well again, dressed iti hef little 
print 'frock, and a handkerchief pinned oyer her i^houlders. 
Uow nice I thought her, running oft in all the sun to tell 
uncle Peter to make haste and come. Owing to iny precious 
mother, all the other ladies were being detained.* 

"Yes, I began to despair. The tea was becoming to6 
strong, the cakes all cold, Arcadia and Erminia lo'wing to b6 
milked, and but a few of my company there. However, they 
flocked in at last, and all so angry, as they said, at being 
kept, and all so pleased with each other. Really, *die l-emem* 
brance of that party makes me quite young agaiti. I doubt 
BO one of the present day would care to go to such a party 
now." 

" Of course not ; you must have champagne, ibes, Jt grand 
singer, a whiskered fweiffn prince, a royalty or two ; heVer- 
theless, they had no such beauty as you to look at. I Wonder 
your head was not turned. Mother, how the people do^t^d 
on you ! ^ 

"They were all so kind, Buffy!'* 

"Not at all; they could not help themselves to see a young 
creature so pretty, so genteel, her beautiful face all blushes oi 
modesty, and yet her manner so graceful and easy, with the 
finest hands, and the slenderest figure, and the s\veetest Voice 
ever given to mortals, was pleasure enough. When you 
heard her describing her pretty tastes, showing off her blrds^ 
nests, and assuring one (though no assurance was lieces- 
sarjj^ that she took only one egg out of a nest, and no hest 
until it was deserted, — pointing out the beauties of her but- 
terflies, unconscious that she embodied all beauty herself — 
dilating upon the grace and loveliness of fenis and grasses, 
she more graceful and lovely than all, — recommending to 
one a cup of tea, to another a softer seat, forgetting none of 
Uie duties of hospitality; — I say, mother, when I remember 
all this, I wonder uncle Peter was not kissing you all day 
in the parlor." 

" Buffy, you are beside yoursetf ! tlemember, We had some 
mischances." 

" Ah ! yes ; when, at last, my lady came, brought b;^ 
uncle Peter, and obliged to be civil. Can you account for 
that extraordinary mania which possessed her to do tricki^ 
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that even I, a mischievous bay, could not have done f6r 
shame?" 

" She was possessed with but one idea, Buffy ; and when 
that is the case, all others give place to it." 

** I would not have believed it had I not seen her. She 
began by upsetting the great bowl of cream. LucMlv, as she 
came last, there was not much in it. She dropped her own 
cup and saucer on to Lady Harpendale's lap, who, good-na- 
turedly, remarked^ * How fortunate was the command that we 
If ere to come in cottage attire ! '' She placed her bread and 
butter so that Lord Oram sat down on it, for which, you 
know, she got sent, mentally, to a hot place. Under pre- 
tence of getting her syllabub, she loosened Arcadia and Er- 
minia, who, suddenly prancing about in high astonishment at 
their own liberty, sent the ladies screaming into the cottages." 

•* But ho\v soon they were pleased, Buny, with the gentle- 
ness and good humor of Arcadia and Enninia, when I called 
to them, and they came to me, putting down their heads to be 
coaxed and stroked, suffering me to fasten them up again." 

"She did a vast deal of mischief one way with another, 
though no one but you and I knew it. She would have set 
the cottage on fire but for Bunim. Bunim hated her, partly 
because of her temper, and partly because she was, what she 
called, * so tricky a lady.' Little Bill had been put to sleep 
on one of the beds up stairs, and Bunim was watching by 
him, when suddenly my lady dashed into the room with a 
lighted candle. When she saw Bunim, and Billy asleep on 
the bed, she angrily said, * What are you doing here? Go 
home immediately.' Without waiting for an answer, out she 
bounced again ; and Bunim he^rd her go into the other room, 
and leave it again in. such, a hurry, that the next minute she 
was on the terrace with the other ladies. Suspicious of her, 
Bunim went into the room, and. there, as you know, found 
the lighted candle placed under the bed. Extraordinary 
woman ! I don't suppose, if the cottage had been burned to 
the ground, she would have cared had Billy and Bunim been 
bnmed with it." 

•* Q, Buffy ! Let us not credit her with so dreadful a crime. 
But^ alas ! she did succeed, at last, in setting fire to Dulce 
Domum.'* 

"But, after all, it turned out to an advantage, her having 
done so. Fortunately, it was nearly the last of your parties. 
Oracious goodness ! 1 shall never forget my sensation when I 
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turned roand and saw the smoke and the flames! It had 
been the most saccessful party of all you had given. Flushed 
with happiness, you had, that evening, let every one see, what 
a merry, happy, gay creature you were — still a girl, under- 
neath all that surface of courtesv and grandeur. We were 
walking home, you were picking iems, and showing their dif- 
ferences, and the curious modes of seeding, when one gave a 
shriek ! We all -turned, and there saw, below us, the flames 
bursting out. My darling mother Hubbard, shall I ever for- 
get your distress : How you rushed towards it with extended 
arms, as if to save it! How uncle Peter drew you back! 
How you burst into such floods of tears, wringing your hands, 
and saying, *0 Peter, I loved it ! I loved it so ! "* 

" Indeed, if I remember right, I was extremely silly, and be- 
haved more like a child over a broken toy." 

"And do you remember how uncle Peter, overcome by 
your distress, clasped you in his arms, and kissed the tears 
from your face. ' My love I my life I ' he exclaimed, * weep 
not so. Your tears distract me. We will rebuild it ; you shall 
have another cottage, my Dudu, my own darling ! I live but 
to please you. Everv tear you shed wrings my heart,' — and 
a great deal more. And ipy lady stood by and heard it all." 

" Yes, BuflPy. In that moment she felt as if her brother 
was lost to her forever — that is, if she still continued to 
separate his interests from mine. I pitied her even in that 
moment of distress to me, for she was equally unable to con- 
trol her triumph at the one, as she ^as her dismay at the 
other, display of feeling. And yet, Buffy, how strange must 
have been the conceptions of her mind 1 How could she ima- 
gine that, by such trivial acts (for they seem trivial to me now) 
of ill-temper, what we may call spite, she could tear asunder 
the sacred love ot husband and wife ? She had * no method 
in her madness.' " 

" I don't suppose the conjugal relations between her and 
Sir Brough were of a very tender sort, but I will say this for 
my mother — though not a fond wife, she was a dutiful one. 
When I should like to have shown my filial feelings by kicking 
my father out of the room, she was as scrupulously polite and 
amiable to him as if he was merely laboring under a slijght 
brain attack. She never seemed to see that he was an object 
of disgust to half the company and of derision to the rest." 

"Only at times, Buffy. Otherwise he was a good-natured, 
honorable man at heart. I think the education given him was. 
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more to blame for his habits than any thing else. We don't 
know what we might have been, taught to think that swear- 
ing and ^drinking were the proper manners for a gentleman. 
Remember Lord Oram." 

" Lord Oram was not my father. I was not answerable for 
his doings. Whereas, every thing that Sir Brough did hit me 
Uke a blow. That's my weakness. I have such a sensitive 
conscience, it is twitched for the sins of those belonging to me 
as if they were my own. But come, let us leave piy father and 
mother alone. I foresee you are going to treat them veiy t.en- 
derly in your history. By the by, are you sure that the pres- 
ent generation will care at all to know how the last enter- 
tained each other and passed their time ? , It appears to me 
they don't even wish to know what their nearest and dearest 
do, provided they don't interfere with them." 

" Perhaps you are right ; but history is carried on by these 
casual remembrances." • 

" Do you think they will care ? " 

"Well, no, not much. But by ai^d by there will be a 
reaction. At present we are certainly going too fast to be 
either remarkable for wisdom or discretion." 

"It is the frantic taste for invention that distracts me. 
Shortly we shall have our digestion carried on by machinery. 
We shall go to sleep by machinery. We shall be turned out 
of bed, like the birds, already dressed, washed^ and combed, 
by machinery. When that is the case, I shall think it time 
for the Almighty to interfere, and put an end to the world 
altogether." 

"I so far agree with you that I shall not like to be the vic- 
tim of such a helpless state of things. But I have yet a little 
more to say on our doings sixty years ago." 

" Say on." 

Conversation was very much more studied in those days 
than now. People really conversed. Our county was at that 
time agitated by a religious movement, and the responsibility 
that rested on all the upper ranks, all the squirearchy, masters, 
mistresses, any in authority, to promote education and reli- 
gious training. Sunday schools were established, and, in great 
houses like Mallerdean, it was not unusual for the mistress to 
collect her younger servants, and instruct them in their reli- 
gious duties. 

Little as I had to do with the management of our house, I 
conceived that such duties were very becoming in me to per- 
20 
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fonn, all the more because I was a clergymau's dau^ter, and, 
in some measare, already used to it. 

So we grew famoos at Mallerdean for our rational ways, and 
for the observance of many religious duties which the fashion- 
able world had long ignored. 

It was about this time that grandmamma came to pay me 
her first visit, accompanied by dear Sissy and Philip; alsp the 
beloved child, Roland, 

My boy had grown into a splendid fellow, now fourteen 
months old, able both to walk and talk. He had so far a 
great advantage in beiug with his cousins, and as for Buffy, 
he devoted himself to him as if he was his only nurse. 

So that now, unlike the time of their christening, little Pe- 
ter attracted all eyes and hearts, while Roland was only an 
interesting baby. 

Sissy paid me the compliment of saying she had been look- 
ing forward to a visit in my own house with the greatest anti- 
cipations of happiness; and now she really was at the summit 
of her wishes, she was delighted to be able to say she was 
not disappointed. * 

" In her heart, you know, grandmamma is very fond, nay, 
proud of you, Dudu ; a matter we none of us divined when 
we all lived with her. Mrs. Wallace used to tell me, in her 
odd, abrupt way, 'if your grandmother has a weakness, it 
is for Dudu. I hope the girl won't disappoint her.' And I 
don't think you do ; on the contrary, she is deBghted with 
your manner, And every thing about here." 

" Grandmamma is herself so truly refined, that she must be a 
good judge of what is right." 

" And what a delightful creature is Lady Lanton," 

(Poor dear Sissy.) 

" And Sir Brough I What an attached couple they seem." 

(Poor dear Sissy.) 

Grandmamma was not so easily deceived as Sissy. 

" My child," she said, " in giving you my dear Mr. Courte- 
naye's first gift to me, the gold chain, I fancied you deserved it, 
from showing signs of a sensitive, feeling heart. And I am 
not deceived. You know what a wife should be. She is that 
second self, that intuitively feels all her husband feels. His 
honor is hers, his happiness makes hers. I see your eyes 
droop to hide the flush of delight if you hear his voice. 
I know by your smile that he is near. You kiss your boy's 
brow because it is the miniature likeness of his father's. You 
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open the page of the book he has just laid down. Ton seem 
to guess that he -wants a flower, a smile, a few words. Bat, 
tskj Dado, more than all do I admire the forbearance, the gen- 
tle wisdom, the qoiet discretion, with which jou bear a domes- 
tic infliction, than which n<»ie can be greater. I And my 
old heart throb, all the tempers of hot youth rising once 
again, and a very bitter feeling of anger assail me, when I see 
that yonng woman so discreditable in her manner to you. 
t question if it is not the more proper thing that your husband 
should be told." 

^ 1 have reasoned with myself grandmamma, sometimes fear- 
ing that a base submission warrants her dislike, but I find I can 
the more easy bear her humors than the thought I was the 
cause of separating a brother and sister, who lored each other 
weU until I appeared. When the time comes for them to 
quarrel and part, it must be their oWn act and deed, and for a 
cause with which I have nothing to do." 

"You are. wise, Dudu; but, meanwhile, will that quarrel 
eyier take place ? She seems to me to assume an entirely dif- 
ferent aspect the instant he enters." 

" Let It take place or not, grandmamma, I am so happy ! 
Who is so blest as I Jam ? " 

"Dear child, you d^erve it; and you have, indeed, many, 
many blessings, not the least of which are the kind neighbors 
that surl-ound you. I shall have so much to tell all your old 
^ends, Audrey will not believe me when I describe my little 
wild Dudu, who was 'over hedges and ditches, gay as a lark, 
how a fine lady^ sitting in her satin gown, receiving great com- 
pany. I am sure the general will be moved to compose a 
new ode, while Mi*». Wallace will laugh at my tale, ©he al- 
ways said I waB oyer partial to you, cliild.*^ 

How mai^y questions had I to ask them of all the dear 
memories of those hfeppy days. 

Both Thomas and Hind accompanied grandmamma, and 
were vastly amusing to me, because of the awe and ceremony 
with which they treated nie. 

I tiied to remind Thomas of various scoldings he had given 
me. He turned a deaf ear, and would not be brought to allow . 
any thing but that I was "dear Miss." As for Hind, she cour- 
tesied at every word, and " ray lady'd " me at every sentence. 
Sissy, too, was not without her revulsion. 

The first day of her arrival she "oughted" me a little 
about my boy. But when she saw him, she acknowledged at 
once he was a splendid fellow. 
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Then, as was usual with her, she fussed about^^ndmamma, 
and all her little comforts. But there was nothing to be said 
when grandmamma was shown into her room; her so& placed 
as it was at home, her little table, a cup, saucer, and plate, al- 
most the identical pattern of her own, the pot of fresh flow- 
ers, the soft footstool, and the hand screen. 

" How nice of her to recollect every thing so well," ex- 
claimed Sissy, more delighted that this was the case than any . 
thing accruing to hersel£ 

Finally, Sissy, in a couple of daye^ changed altogether, and 
so far from offering me the least advice, was always asking for 
mine ; she seemed inclined to put me in her position as elder 
sister. 

** It was very thoughtful of you desiring your neighbors to 
pay grandmamma the compliment of a call ; she is very much 
gratified by the attention." 

** But I did not do so. They came of their own accord. It 
is a great county for visits of ceremony, and it is a custom 
with them to call in this manner upon relations who visit 
us. They did the same when our father and mother were 
here." 

" I think it is a very nice custom, and what pleases grand- 
mamma so much is, that every one entertains her with praises 
of you." 

" Yes, I am their queen, so they ought to be loyal." 

"Good gracious me, Dudu, to think of that, and you always 
so wild a girl ! " 

" Yes, I got rid of all my naughtiness when with you, and 
am now sitting up for being extremely wise and amiable." 

" I dare say Lady Lanton put you a good deal in the way 
of it. Do you know Philip says he does not half like her? 
I asked him his reason, and he answered that sh^ scowled at 
little Roland. Now, that's all his nonsense." 

'* He is right so far — she does not care for babies, or much 
for her own children." 

" Well, she is a very fine woman, and has, I dare say, been 
too grandly brought up. That's a very frightful boy who is 
always following you about." . 

" What, my dear Buffy ? I assure you he is the dearest boy 
alive." 

" I must sajr he is a polite little fellow, and took off his hat 
to Roland as if he was as old as himself and I perceive he is 
always at hand to do little civilities, which you don't expect 
in a rough boy." 
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<<Bat he is not a fOugh boy ; he is the gentlest, teiiderest, 
wisest fellow of his age, I think. He has the knack of doing 
just what you want at ^e proper moment, without being 
told." 

* Still, he is an odd boy. I heard him ttell his fether to re- 
member he was a gendemati. Sir Brotigh good-naturedly 
laughed, instead of being angry." 

**0) Buffy ke^g us all in order. He allows no one to in- 
fringe the least attide of politeness when he is by. And as 
for his cleverness, he is quite a Solomon^ His uncle can trust 
him with any order about the cottage." 

**Ah, my dear Budu," exclaimed the prudent Sissy, «do 
you mean to tett me, that actually your husband is building 
you so beautlM ^ eottage merely to be a sort of pleasure- 
house ? " 

" He gave it to me before, and it was greatly injured by a 
fire, eonsequentty h^ {nulled it all down, and is rebuilding it 
after my i^cy." 

^ It will cost a great deal of money, and all for a ^ummer- 
Irouse." 

" It is to be more than that. If my dear Sissy i^ould ever 
want change of air, I fehall have a lovely little cottage to offer 
her to live in-. If Marblette and Hythe are driven home by 
this uproar of war, which is beginning to disturb the world, 
here is Duice Pomum at their service. This is the reason that 
Peter is Isparing neither trouble or expense in making it a per- 
fect little gem of a house. The situation deserves it." 

"That is title, it is lovely. Those terraces are quite unique, 
and the river so pretty, all fringed by woods" 

" I am to have a boat, and learn to row myself. Opposite to 
the cottage, just over the bank, lives that nice Lady Joyce. 
And through the W4»od the Kitsons' house is reached. They 
all regard that cottage with as much affection as if it were their 
own." 

Then I showed grandmamma and Sissy the papers that I 
had found in the old cabinet belonging to the M^. Mallerdean, 
who lived eighty years. before, and for whom the cottage was 
first built. 

They both mourned with me that no record was kept of 
the contents of the five drawers. 

^ But," says grandmamma, ^ make amends by establishing a 
cabinet for yourself." 

This idea pleased Sissy and me. We began to recall our 
20* 
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first childhood, all our pleasures, all our sayings, doings and 
wishes. 

We wrote to Marblette to help us out with her memories, 
and the dear little thing answered back again, that she 
hoped Sissy would not forget her tumble into the great bath, 
out of which papa rescued her. And that I would record a 
valiant battle with a mouse that approached too nearly to the 
baby's cradle. Dearest Marblette! we were glad she wrote in 
so lively a strain, for matters were but drewy on the Conti- 
nent. But she had a brave spirit. 

We were to have gone to her, but a sudden meeting of Par^ 
liament, and great internal troubles in the kingdom, caused all 
anxious and rarnseeing men to rally round their sovereign. 

Com was never known to be so dear, and there was not 
only no prospects of its being lower, but every fear that it 
would rise to a fabulous price. 

The poor people resorted to many expedients to eke out 
their pittance of flour, even going so &r as to mix sawdust 
with it. 

Bread made of beans and peas, meal was commonly used 
in all houses, great and small. 

As the best mode of keeping the people from starving in 
our ne]ghborl),ood, Peter did every thing to promote work. 

It was thus that the cottage was built ; absolutely no stone 
was placed on it that did not do good. He employed not the 
best people, but the most in need, watching their labor with 
great care himself, so that it should be well done. He also 
was one of the first to promote draining, and it was owing to 
him so good and valuable a canal was made at that time, en- 
riching the town of Mallerdean to a great extent. 

I, for my part, was not willing to be behindhand. 

With perseverance and energy I got together some women's 
and children's schools, wherein they were taught, not so much 
to read and .write, as to cook and sew, and learn to make 
the most out of a little. 

It is almost impossible to believe the dull stupidity that one 
en countered* among the agricultural ^peasantry of those days. 
But little better than savages, nothing but sheer hunger 
seemed to make an impression upon them. The most child- 
ish superstitions, the silliest customs, the most inconvenient 
and absurd habits, seemed to descend from parent to child 
with as much certainty as their names. There were very few 
among them that had that self-respect which desired to be 
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better. Lampish and stolid, they felt grateful for a bit of 
bread, but Ibathed the trouble of having to work for it. 

It required a nature as ardent and eager as mine, with a 
judgment and wisdom such as Peter's, to carry on so thank- 
less a T^ork. By degrees we broke through the adamantine 
wall of stupid supineness, and laid the foundation of a wish 
for better things among the mothers. We made use of that 
instinct, which they held in conmion with the brutes, of love for 
their children. 

Catching hold, one day, of three little straggling children, 
who were pretty in spite of their dirt, I had them nicely 
washed and neatly dressed, and sent them out so fresh, so 
smiling, and so happy, that they soon had an admiring crowd 
about them. 

Shoftly the school-house door was besieged by eager moth- 
ers wanting their children to' be equally transformed. By de- 
grees grew the shame in the mothers of not being fit them- 
selves to touch or kiss their own pretty, clean children, and it 
was to them like the awakening into a new world, the first 
perception of a self-respect. 

Let a mind Be ever so dull, there is a beauty in the practice 
of order that irresistibly attracts. There is an innate pleasure 
in tidiness and cleanliness that enhances the benefit of each. 
They bring their own reward with them. Added to these, 
there is a sort of emulation that does more good than all be- 
sides. It is a healthy principle that moves the^most sluggish 
natures not to be lefl behind. It is needless to say we had no 
Utopian success, but the machinery being set in motion, we 
patiently abided th« fruits of its work. 

After tBis came work I did not like so much. For the sec- 
ond time I was to go through the ordeal of a London season. 

Sir Brough had a serious illness, which made me fancy (I 
may say hope) that Lady Lanton would remain behind in the 
country with him. 

But she had no intention of doing so. 

Buffy was left to entertain his fiather, and a physician staid 
at Mallerdean to attend to his recovery. My little Peter and 
his nurse, with the two Lanton boys and their nurses, went 
for a change of air to the seaside, in a neighboring county, 
where Peter had some property, with a large old rambling 
manor house on it. This house was now used by the farmer, 
and in those days it was considered healthy for children to go 
to farm-houses and inhale the sweet breath of the cows, and to 
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ran about wild among all the she^ and poultry, living npon 
rich milk, curds, and barley bread. 

It seemed to me, on this my second visit to London^ ais if it 
was still more wicked and disagreeable than before. 

Being a matron now of some standing, though still under 
age, I went about .in a manner more independent of Lady 
Lanton than before. 

Not popular in the country, she was still less regarded in 
town. To make any sensation, one required to be a beauty, a 
wit, or something wicked. To be sti^ cold, and proud, was 
merely to be set aside as one whose society was not worth 
the seeking. 

I was set up as a beauty at once, and raved after, as is the 
fashion of those who have nothing to think about^ 

The girlish bloom of the year l)efore had now givfen place 
to a beauty and dignity that deserved praise fi*om the highest 
lips. These having spoken^ I was immediately exalted into 
the position of the beauty o£ the year, and toasted accord- 
ingly. 

in addition to this, I was credited with a great deal of wit. 
It was enough to be a beauty without taking the trouble either 
to think or i^eak. 

But as I could not deny myself the pleasure of doing both, 
t astonished the world by being sensible as well as pretty. It 
now only remained for me to be wicked to attain the zenith 
of a town fame. 

When I look about me now, and see the great homes of 
England guarded with wise and beneficent rules, enlivened 
with amusements both rational and inspiriting, occupied with 
sensible and genial employments, consdous of tlie ever-in- 
creasing circle of the power of example, and more than all 
deeply impressed with the absolute want of religion^ I turn to 
the times of sixty years ago, and wonder they were not more 
evil. 

But little of the real rottenness of society came within my 
notice. The middle class, in which I had been educated, were 
without extraordinary vice, as they were without much shin- 
ing virtue, and until now I had no perception of the unblush- 
ing profligacy of the higher classes. 

Once enter the giddy vortex of pleasure, and you were 
spun round in it until all sense of right and wrong gave place 
to a recklessness that stopped at nothing. 

The finest gentlemen said things to the greatest ladies that 
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we should blush now even to think of, and they were consid. 
ered wits. To be commended by a person such as the 
Duke, of Queensbury, was more in your favor than the dis- 
play of a heroic virtue. 

To create a piece of scandal was to oblige the town infi- 
nitely, giving it something to talk of, no matter if a soul was 
lost forever. 

Joined to all this vice, this frivolity, this coarseness and bad 
taste, was an undercurrent of patriotism and strong national 
sense, that now and then floated to the surface, so mauled and 
pulled about by others as to thicken their muddy stream of 
life with a deeper stain. 

The example of one court was pitted against the other. 
The dulness, the prudery, the ceremony, the stagnation of 
the one was as unbearable as the noise, the gambling, rioting, 
and ill-breeding of the other. And yet there were few that 
halted between them. Either way the crowd surged, it did 
not seem as if there was an independent spirit, a heroic heart 
to stand up and erect a happy medium. 

No wonder that England was visited in those days with 
calamitous wars, with fears of famine, with rumors of riots, 
with discontent, from the beginning to the uttermost end of 
the kingdom. 

No wonder then that good men feared, and strong men 
wavered, and that society rushed along more madly than 
ever, as if to escape thought. 

My husband was among those who mourned sadly for these 
evil times. 

When grieved for the pale cheeks and languid step that this 
dismal life entailed on me, he would say, — 

" O, that we were at Dulce Domum, and that I might taste 
the sweets of Eden apart from all this riot and vexation ! But 
my country, my country ! " 

. And he was right. The true patriots of England could 
alone save her. 

When I thought of that election time, of the trouble we 
took, the abuse we bore, the insults we received, the worry, 
the vexaticTn, the time, the money, all spent to gain a seat in 
Parliament, I felt how pure ought to be the patriot's heart, 
how grateful those who elected him I And yet it is the 
case in half the elections in Great Britain. Very few among 
the electors can picture to themselves what a conscientious 
member of Parliament has to undergo. In the first place he 
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loses {ill the fidvantftges of & private ludiiddaal. H6 tiey l6i^r 
acts and speaks to please himself. He is subject to being 
stopped, even waylaid, in his own grounds, by some trouble- 
some, too acute voter, who rates him, in familiar terms, for n6t 
voting as he expected. His time is occupied id receiving, 
reading, and answering petitiotis, many of them feckless in 
their absurdity. He has to absent himself from his country 
home at the most beautiful country time of the year. And 
that home, is often rendered hateful to him, from its proximity 
to those who have the power, atid like to use it, of tormenting 
him. He has to be on familiar tetms with many he is ashamed 
to introduce to his family, and has to give entertainments to 
people he had rather never set eyes on. 

But for one's country what will not a true patriot bear? 
And in these days is added the high and chivalric devotion 
that has brought back to all good men's feelings the ancient 
gallantry and spirit that would lay their lives heroically at the 
foot of the throne. 

If there were true patriots sixty years ago, how touch mbte 
now, when they have such a home to keep pure, such a toon- 
arch to fight for. 

It was our custom sixty years ago to use sedan chairs instead 
of coaches. Every great house had its porters, Whose duty 
it was to carry the chairs and their occupants. 

Nowadays, when one cotild call a cab, chairs are useless, 
but with us they were a luxury. 

Now and then there was a ciy (as there always will be, in 
every age, about something) upon the enormity of the sin 
of making our fellow-mortals beasts of burden. 

But chairs being a necessary article, no attention was se- 
riously given to the remonstrance. 

We not only had our chairs, but vast sums of money were 
spent upon them. And the liveries of the porters exceeded 
ail othera in richness and quality. 

That I might divert myself as much as possible visiting 
those people that I liked, Peter ordered for me a new chair, 
leaving for Lady Lanton the one she habitually used. 

Mine was a remarkably handsome chair, according to a new 
invention lately brought in. It was partially made of cane, over 
which was stretched a fine varnished leather. It was trimmed 
round with a silver border, and the handles and windows, as 
well as the tips of the porters' poles, were all of silver too. In- 
side it was wadded and lined with pale-blue satin, and the cai>- 
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tains, of a rich lace, were tied back with cords of pale-blue silk, 
fhstened with hooks of silver. I was childishly pleased with 
my new chair, as much because it was so light the porters 
seemed not to care how far they carried me. 

Lady Lanton borrowed it of me a few days after it came 
home, and kept it out too late for me to use that day. 

She borrowed it a second day; she took it the third time 
without leave. On the fourth occasion, I found she had lent 
it to the Countess Harmann. 

I bethought me how I should act. According to the rule I 
had laid down, never to complain to Peter of Lady Lanton, I 
could not do so now, all the more because of late he had been 
worried, and was evidently ill at ease about something. 

I decided to go early in my chair and consult Lady Oram. 

I own to sitting with a high nose and disdainful air on the 
cushions so lately sat on by the Countess Harmann. In a 
word, I looked upon the blue quilting of my chair and its 
pretty lace curtains as contaminated by her touch. So high 
does one get in one's notions when the tide sets that way. 
Lady Oram was delightfully indignant, and was for going out 
of hand to tell Peter the whole. 

Moved by my persuasions, she at last brought Lord Oram 
into the conclave. 

Having expended a little breath on his favorite expletives^ 
he at last said, — 

"Egad, I have it. Peter shall find it out himself. Leave 
it to me. The next time Lady Lanton is in your chair, if 
Peter does not see herseated therein, may I be ^ 

Being accustomed to his phraseology, I heard him condemn 
himself to this fate without compunction. But I almost felt 
inclined to join him when we discovered that my chair was 
gone from his door, and the old one in its place. Lord Oram, 
silent from an overplus of indignation, handed me in, and 
then ordering his own chair, started off to fulfil "his inten- 
tion. 

I was sitting reading, at home, when Lady Oram rushed in, 
exclaiming, — 

" O, my dear child, you have escaped such a villanous plot I 
My lord has discovered the whole thing, and you must, you 
really must give him permission to tell Peter. What use do 
you think Lady Lanton and the countess have made of your 
chair? They have taken it, regardless of their own characters 
(though the one need no longer trouble herself about hers)| 
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into all the vile parts of London, where nothing reputable is 
ever seen ; so conspicuous as it is for its beauty and fashion, 
and the porters' liveries, they have paraded it up and down in 
every bad quarter of the to^m.'* 

« Why should they do so ? " 

** Don't you perceive, my dear, the reason no woman of any 
reputation would be seen in those parts ? Your name is up 
now in every club, as being the most innocent young baggage 
ever bom. Fortunately you carry your goodness in your face, 
and so the world is charitable enough to put your impruden<?e 
down to ignorance. My lord has been posting about the town, 
saving your name at the expense of Lady Lanton's. Which 
is no more than she deserves. If she will touch pitch, of 
course she will get smudged. Now you must let me tell 
Peter. Another such escapade, and we shall have you forbid- 
den court." 

" Don't tell Peter. Her offence is such he will never forgive 
his sister. To injure me in any way he will resent to the very 
day of his death." 

" I believe you are right ; those Mallerdeans have strange 
tempers. My lord could not show Peter his sister in the 
chair because the curtains were all drawn, and for aught he 
knew, her poodle might be in it. But he spoke to the porters, 
and demanded, in loud and violent terms, how they dared 
leave his door without their mistress. He would take care 
' they should be turned away for their impudence. They both 
looked pale and frightened, but they ran on "with the chair as 
if all the dogs in the town were at their heels, and made him 
no reply." 

" I think I will send the chair back to the coach-makers for 
a time, under pretence of some alteration." 

I was ashamed to tell Lady Oram of my disgust at sitting 
in it after the Countess Harmann, who, in truth, had left a 
very strong odor in it of musk. I had a mind to have it 
purified before I used it again. 

" She will only torment you in some other way, Dudu. Let 
her be exposed at once to her brother." 

" It will come soon enough ; but I have not borne her tem- 
per so long to be the scapegoat at Jast. They must separate 
from a cause that has only to do with themselves." 

" Why do you think it will be soon?" 

" Because there is a change in Peter's manner towards her. 
He has answered her once or twice abruptly, and his face has 
a sternness in it I have not seen before." 
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"If that is the case, I will quiet my lord. It is hard if you 
are to lose the fruit of your long forbearance." 

Kissing her gratefully, I \ycnt home, from whence I ordered 
the chair to the riiafcer's, with' a' request that he would purify 
it from the scent or put in a new lining. 

About this time Peter was' offered a baronetcy by Mr. Pitt ; 
but he did not accept Jt, concluding doing so might be con- 
strued into a pledge. 

When we urst C^arae up to town, Peter had made it a par- 
ticular request to liis sister that the Countess ITarmann should 
not be admitted into our house. 

" 1 have no desire to interfere with your friendship," he re- 
marked, " but as regards my wife, she is neitter to visit or i^e- 
ceive her, therefore she must not come to our house." 

Now, I knew that the countess had been admitted to Lady 
Lanton several times. 

On one of these occasions, Peter came home earlier than 
usual. I saw a heavier gloom upon his brow than I had ever 
seen before. 

He sent for Lady Lanton, and they were closeted together 
for nearly two hours. At the end of that time he came to me, 
and said, "Dudu, I have ordered the chariot, and beg you will 
have some clothes packed up, as I have a desire to leave town 
for a few days." 

When I returned to the drawing-room with my mantle and 
hat on, ready to start, I found Peter waiting for me; I was 
puzzled as to whether I should ask permission to take leave 
of Lady Lanton or not. 1 was the more earnest not to be 
wanting in little civilities to her, now that I perceived her to 
be in disgrace with her brother. 

He did not give me time to either ask or think more about 
it, for he took my hand and led me down to the carriage at 
once. Satisfied to be near him, still more to have him all to 
myself, I was supremely content, and neither inquired where 
we were going or why we departed so suddenly. 

Like a child, 1 could not prevent my happiness breathing 
forth in sparkling eyes and involuntary smiles. 

Peter caught one of these, and as if pleased at it, he 
snatched my hand in his, and said,— 

*f Ah, Duau, when a man lias had a heavy mental blow, it is 
to a nature like yours he comes for consolation and serenity. 
And yet you have grieved me ! " 

** How, Peter ? " I asked, with a confidence that wa» bom 
^ 21* ■•'•••• 
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of the certainty that I had done nothing wilfully to vex 
him. 

"You have submitted to treatment from ray sister I feel 
sure no hound in ray kennel would have borne. For once, 
my Dudu, I think your usually fine understanding has been 
at feult." 

** It was understood between Lady Lanton and myself long 
ago, that I would suffer no insult to be offered to Mrs. Mai- 
lerdean, but your wife could easily pardon the humors of her 
husband's sister when they only affected her in private.** 

"You cannot excuse yourself, Dudu. You must have 
known and felt that sooner or later such bitter, extraordinary, 
unnatural hatred, would break forth." 

"Yet it is not for me that you have now quarrelled with 
your sister?" 

" No, you are right. You will not care to hear, as I shall 
not like to tell, all that has passed between me and the sister 
I loved and esteemed, but this much you shall know : I have 
been receiving letters from Bijffy lately regarding his father, 
that made me uneasy. The physician, chosen by my sister, and 
left behind in charge of Sir Brough, proves to have been wholly 
unworthy of the responsibility. Buffy wrote at first to his 
mother, and finding how little regard she paid to his letters, 
with all their wretched details, he at last wrote to me. There 
is, you know, a certain degree of sensitiveness between my 
sister and me, that detens either of us from being perfectly 
frank. We have been accustomed to imply disagreeables, but 
never to discuss them. Acting up to this habit, I enclosed 
Buffy's letters to me in an envelope, and Bent them to her room. 
I concluded that she would make arrangements for going 
down to Mallerdean immediately. But day after day passed, 
and not only did she not speak to me upon the subject of the 
letters, but I saw no preparation made for her departure. 
Another letter from Buffy induced me to write to her, re- 
questing her either to go home or let me do so. I received an 
enigmatical reply, saying that her love for me and her devotion 
to the name of Mallerdean, caused her to regard no other 
duty, and think of no other ties. The receipt of this letter, I 
own, shocked me. I derived no sort of pleasure from an affec- 
tion that outraged all the holiest feelings of wife and mother 
in its display. As my eyes gradually opened to the strange- 
ness of my sister's conduct, I became aware that this presumed 
love for me did not sufSce to make her observe my wishes. 
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The Countess Harmann has been constantly to this house, at 
all hours. She has even been into my private rooms. Do not 
suppose I had spies on her — no — she revealed herself; that 
habit of using musk betrays her wherever she goes. I felt 
that the time was come for me to speak seriously to my sister. 
Something told me we should quarrel, and I put off the 
evil day out of a lingering tenderness for her. !but to-day I 
have a letter from Buffy, saying that it is now more than a 
week since he wrote to his mother, that his father had 
had a fit, which I infer is a paralytic one, as he has lost the 
use of his side. There is no immediate danger of death, but 
that he will ever recover seems impossible. I sent for my 
sister. I could not prevent a certain anger displaying itself 
in my manner. It seemed to throw her off her guard. 
We have parted, to meet no more, for, I hope, a length- 
ened period. I cannot see her again, no, not again, not 
again." 

As Peter repeated these words in tones of anger and dis- 
gust, I saw he shuddered. 

"Ah," thought I to myselfj "what strong feelings these 
Mallerdeans have! I shall have the more to excuse Lady 
Lanton, because they only know how to love and hate. She 
has outraged Peter's feelings as a husband, and he will never 
forgive her. His pride, too, is hurt through me, and even in 
this moment that I feel I have got rid of her forever, he is 
more angry with me than he has ever been. In what way 
shall I deprecate it ? How am I to act the penitent and sue 
for pardon, while I feel myself the victim rather than the 
criminal ? What does nature prompt me to do ? Throw my- 
self into his arms and weep upon his breast ? No, my spirit 
rebels against the thought, I have not borne so much, to be 
included in the crash and calamity of their quarrel. She has 
dragged my name in merely to stab him where most vulnera- 
ble : a quarrel was inevitable. The right was on liis side. She 
had nothing left to fight with but malice and untruth. If ho 
could not separate my name from them, it was his misfortune, 
not my fault." 

And yet how I loved him ! how I longed to be laying, 
with my head on his shoulder, pinioning his hands in mine, 
and making him listen to all the wife-like conceits in ray 
brain. 

He was proud ; his mind revolted against the thought that 
his wife, Mrs. Mallerdean of Mallerdean, had suffered indigni- 
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ties without resenting them, though these indignities were 
poured on her by his own sister. 

I was proud, also ; my mind revolted against the thought 
that they had both forgotten the real cause of their quarrel, 
and meant to make me their scapegoat. 

And yet Peter looked — for I took a sidelong glance at him 
now and then — as if he wanted tq be kissed and entreated. 

I felt relenting very fast, until I ^fortunately recollected that 
it was for his good that be should see I could be as haughty 
and proud as any Mallerdean among them. 

If I had succumbed to his sister, in a manner that shocked 
him, he should see I would dp it to no other person, not even 
himself. 

So I continued knotting in silence. In those, days we ladies 
thought every moment wasted which fou^d i\s without knot- 
ting. There is a fashion in every thing, but there was also a 
vanity in knotting, It .displayed the hands and g^ive the kn ot- 
ters an opportunity of exhibiting grace and industry dt the 
same time. No matter in what company, in any position, at 
all hours, in a carriage, under a tree, at a ball, listening to 
music, every lady knottejd. To produce your knotting out 
of your pocket was as natural as the most simple, every-day 
act 6f life. The little majchine used was to be procured^ made 
from the most oiiiihary materials up to those studded with 
jewels, and composed of precious metal. Jt was a gift more 
ordinarily presented than, any other,, and there was as tniich 
cocmetry m the u^ of it as in the fan: 

W hen a person has an occupation, they can better bear the 
interminable nuisance of suspense. Thanks to my knotting, 
Peter was the first to break silence. 

"Dudu, cease that never-ending knotting and listen to me." 

Instantly I popped the obnoxious work into my pocket, and 
stretched out Doth hands to meet his. 

^' Child," said he gently, " you know I am angered with 

" Then for once my Peter is unjust." 

" Nay, Dudu, I am in earnest." 

« So am I." 

" Your eyes fiash : is it possible you can be angry ? " 

" Yes it is ; why do you drag me into this quarrel with 
your sister ? " . 

" But, Dudu, she detailed scenes she had had with you —- 
words, blows — good heavens! her tales exceeded all bounds." 
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** She did that to tease you : why infer that I submitted ? 
I am proud as well as you and she." 

** Are you so ? " he replied, his brow clearing, his eyes sof- 
tening, and his luminous^ beautiful smile just hovering over 
his mouth. 

**Yes; I will not have it said that the estrangement be- 
tween you and your sister was caused by me. She is unnat- 
ural in her conduct to her husband and children : you grieve 
over that. She has a person to visit her whom you have for- 
bidden your house: you resent this. Upon remonstrating 
with her on these two subjects, she forgets nerselfj and having 
no other weapon to defend with, she uses the name of your 
wife. If I had been Peter Mallerdean, I should have smiled 
in a sort of contempt." 

" Dudu, my anger was for you : she said — ^ 

" Ah, that is what I never mean to hear ; my pride is too 
great: but still I should like to know one thing?" 

" What is it, dearest one ; you know I can deny you noth- 
ing?" 

" Well, I should like to know where we are going ? " 

Upon healing this question, accompanied by a look that 
was meant to beguile him, Peter no longer resisted the' im- 
pulse to be restored to a natural way of thinking. 

He laughed, and gayly replied, "You ai*e going off to 
prison." 

• Thus ended our first and last quarrel, no very mighty one, 
but I gained the day, which makes the remembrance of it 
pleasant. 

We went to Brighton ; and I used all the arts I possessed to 
make Peter forget his melancholy. 

We had to return to town all too soon. A court ball was 
impending, and Peter, for once, was rather anxious about my 
dress and appearance. 

He was engaged that night rather late at the House of 
Commons, but had bid me dress and go there, that my carriage 
might get early to the door. I was to wait for him in the 
lobby, so that we might enter the presence together. I was in 
joyous spirits. My dress pleased me well, and I diverted my- 
self with thinking how pleased Peter would be when, throw- 
ing off my cloak, I should show myself to him adorned with 
perfect art. That elasticity of spirit which rose upon the least 
occasion floated me off into a mood as happy and rapturous 
as a child's. 

21* 
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Though I Sid not allow it to myself, our house had to me 
an aspect of home and sunshine now that Lady Lanton wad 
out of itv Ensconced behind the pedestal of a statue itl the 
lobby, 1 watched the gay company thronging iti, dtid n^ver 
felt more eay. 

On a sudden I perceived Lady Lanton herself aj:{prpaching, 
and with her the Countess Hanrianh. To toy astonishment, 
the latter seemed dressed in the f<m simile of iiiy^ dress: 
What first struck me was the coronal of plumes, that wer^ 
arraliged according to a fancy of my own, in a sort of Sweep- 
ing circle, that descended low on one side of the neck. A 
little circlet of diamonds was the only other ornament on iHy 
head. The countess had precisely the r. me. I immediaieljr 
scanned her dress. It was the exact copy of mine ; white crape 
looped up with water lilies, showing a white satin petticoat, 
embroidered In silver, and Roman pearls. They did not per- 
ceive me,, as they passed in earnest conversation. , 

" ^es, I brought him to town for the best advice," Lady 
Lanton was saying; ''it is the only thing I could do, but I 
took care to leave the children at Mallerdean.^ 

Ah, my dear Buffy, I was pleased fit that; it went to my 
heart to think that the result of all these quarrellings inight 
be, that I should be separated from toy darling Biiffy. 

This was my first thought. The secoiid followed qajckl^. 

Peter would never forgive the public exhibition of his wift 
^nd Lady Harmann appearing so exactly dressed alike ais to 
be remarkable. 

Elated as I was with my new dress, my appearance in it, 
and the seiisation I hoped to make, it was all over iiotv. 

I must ask for a chair, and ^e^t hotne as speedily ^s 1 could, 
that X might reach it before Peter left it. Fortunately I ^ia's in 
time. 

When I told my tale, Jie w^is astonished ; and ha& the bdll 
not been a royal one we should certainly not have attetided it. 
But there was no alternative ; Petei* had but a mintite to ad- 
mire my dress, when I had to run and change it. 

I think he felt the disappointment even more than I did, it 
was so becoming. I now put on a dress of blue gauze, whieh 
was perfectly new, but wanted the grace and delicacy of the 
other. I exchanged my coronet of feathers for one long .one 
tipped with blue, whicb I fasteiiied on my head with the band 
of diamonds passing ovei* and over it. In less than an houl* I 
was again in the lobby, accompanied by my husband, and we 
passed into the ball-room. 
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Qn its very threshold were Lady Lanton and the countess. ^ 

It would seem as if they meant to join us as w^ passed on 
pur way to the royal circle, but were so cpnfused at the unex- 
pected change in my dress, or the ^utter disregard Peter paid 
to their presenc<e, that they allowed some people to intervene 
between us, and we were soon lost in the crowd that crushed 
on to the presence chamber. 

Having made our obeisance, we joined the Orams and one 
or two other people that we knew, and went with them into 
an inner room where a limited number of people w^ere danj 
cing. Here we agreed to stay, as we were ft select party,. and 
mostly known to each other. And here I had the great hap^ 
piness, as it seeme/i to me, of dancing for the first time, and 
only tinae in my life, with Peter. ji 

.To a.yquthful, animated spirit, dancing is like the embodi- 
ment of th^Joy of the mind ; and when you may freely abanr , 
don yourself to the intoxication of it, because vour husband 
is your partner, nothing can be more perfect. Thus, within i 
short, space of time, I had experienced as many different feel- 
iiigs .as, there are clouds in an April day. . , 

On the moiTOW, 'Peter wrote to the Countess Ufrnian^ 
which; I suppopeiy warned her, or threatened her ; at all events 
she disappeared from tpwn, into the gayeties of wtich sjie had 
plungedifar.too soon after her Jiusband's death for her reputa- 
tion. . Shortly I learned frptiT some chance source that she, 
with the Lantons, were gone to try some mineral baths for 
the benefit of Sir Brojigh. 

So, when Peter and I went hopie, I had npt a sorrow in my 
heart but that we had been unable, through the troubled state 
of the continent, to go and see JVfarblette. . . « 

I took possession of Lady Lanton's three boys, and We 
made arrangements for Buffy to go to Eton, before very long. 

Now, indeed, I felt myself queen of the county. I. H^ 
gained confidence and dignity, which might be partly owing to 
mixing so much in London society, where one had to assume 
a character for stateliness and wisdom, whether real or not, in 
order to ride above the dross of society, and partly because 1 
was elated and satisfied with myself. 

I was now Peter's confidential adviser. He even employed 
ine to copy out and revise his public papers; he consulted me 
in the inanfigement of his estates; he joined mie in every duty 
connected with his position, and nothing occurred to him in 
which I did not share. 
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He detailed to me all the particulars of a new will he had 
made, and wished me to reaa it, and suggest alterations ; but 
no one can blame me for utterly shrinking from such a duty. 
I told him that I could not survive him ; and even if I was 
that most deplorable thing on earth, a widow, I was satisfied 
he would do more for me than my wildest wishes could de- 
sire. Finally, it was all signed and sealed, and his mind easy. 

We had a great round of visiting this autumn, and I took 
upon me the pritronage and duties belonging to the queen of 
the county. These were more pleasant than arduous, never- 
theless they required a certain judgment, M'hich Lady Harpen- 
dale was pleased to say I exercised in a maniler that excited 
her admiration. 

Indeed, we were becoming in our county 3 notable lot. Phi- 
lanthropists and patriots, religions and sanitary measures flour- 
ished there, and no where more freely than at Mallerdean. 
Lady Joyce and the Kitsons took the infection with spirit and 
eagerness. Even the beauty had been seen to exert herself 
in making small garments for pauper babies. 

As for my especial hobby, Dulce Domum, Bufl^ and I con- 
fined ourselves to no bounds in our love for it, and never 
thought it was over-praised. 

I had written, with many entreaties, to offer it to Hythe and 
Marblette, as we were all in anxiety about their fate. 

But Hythe was of too independent a nature to leave his 
work and live in idleness, and, indeed, Marblette encouraged 
him. They were for honor, earnestness, and unselfishness, 
matchless. It may w^U be believed that I liked nothing in 
which I did not endeavor to make my Marblette participate. 
I never lost an opportunity of forwarding her parcels contain- 
ing all sorts of things, and she, knowing my delight to do so, 
frankly responded, by asking for what she most wanted. 
They had now moved to Nuremberg, where Hythe, as the 
safest plan, had purchased a small estate, which he got 
very reasonable. Even supposing that war should be de 
clared, and his appointment cancelled, he could live there on 
the proceeds of his land in much greater luxury than with 
double the amount in England. 

Besides he would not be losing his time, but would be ena- 
bled to perfect himself in the modern languages of Europe. 

So the days glided by quickly, and the time was approach- 
ing when Peter hoped to have the only wish left in his heart, 
a little daughter, the image of her mother. 
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I told him, " i could not tell how thb might be." 

"Why did I doubt it?" 

"I believe it is proved," I replied, " that an unborn child is 
subject to the influence of the mind of the mother. Now look 
at little Peter?" 

"Well, he IS like me. I can even see the resefiblance 
myself." 

"And yet Peter, before he was bom, my thougliis dwelt 
much more oil the home, the people, the loves I had left, thkn 
on the new ones 1 had just entered. In cither words, ti^hict t 
will not confess, as you know they site all vanished forever, I 
mourned so much over those gone that I did not care fbt those 
present. So little Peter ought to havfe been like papa, 
mamma, nurse, old Thomas, any body but you." 

" And what has that got to d6 with my daughter?" 

" Why don't, you see^ if iiiy son is so like you, when befote 
his birth I did iiot cstre much for you, my daughter will be 
your living image, because — because " 

" Well, say it, Dudii ; you know how I doat on a word of 
love from you." 

" Because, I am sorly i6 say, I ner^r thliik 6f sihy body but 
you." 

" And is it so? It is tecipfocated, aS yoii know ; my wife^ 
what words of mine, of any one's, can portray the exquisite 
serenity, calm, and unmeasured content of conjugal love. You 
remember my wordg to you on the happy day that made you 
mine own, how much I dwelt upon thosp little acts of affection 
that are the o^en signs of thb well-spring of love, within. I had 
but a dim perception of what t required. 1 longed for, yfet 
was unable to picture even to myself the exact reality. Arid 
now I have tasted it, enjoyed it, revelled in it. Ah, l)udu, 
what havci I done that God should so bless me ? You have 
9ut-bettered my Wildest wishes, and in gratitude I devote my- 
self to His service arid the welfare of my country." 

" From the purest and loftiest fathers and heads of familicjfi( 
come the truest, most self-devoted patriots." 

"That is because, Dudu, they know thie va;lue of tteir 
homes; they become heroic in the 'defence of them, and feel 
that in guarding them they had better sacrifice life than lose 
that wliich makes that life alone worth having." 

"Let us write a treatise on the rhatter; you and papa shall 
do it down stairs, while mamma and I will occupy the dull 
hours of a sick-room with discburses upon it up stairs." 
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** Your father is one of the worthiest of men I know. It 
gives me pleasure only to see his face. I do not know any one 
of my acquaintance who blends the sage and the pastor so 
thoroughly together." 

They came, my father and mother, bringing with them the 
Miss fimmy and nurse Alexander of former days, now joy- 
ously anxious, without nurse's leave, to recognize Peter in any 
caMicity he chose to name. 

They were wild with delight at all the pleasures prepared 
for them, and had only one drawback to their delight, which 
they kept gravely reminding each other. 

^ It must all come to an end, you know." 

About this time Peter received a letter from Lady Lanton, 
requesting, in terms humble for her, that she might pay us a 
short visit before I was laid up. 

Her youngest children had joined her some time ago, and 
we understood Sir Brough to be well in health, but helpless 
and almost witless. 

She desired, she said, to examine her papers, and to remove 
some of his own property that was in the rooms she had used, 
and which we locked up, {md had not opened since her de- 
parture. 

Peter's face wore a sort of ominous gloom on it after re- 
ceiving this letter. 

It seems he asked my father's advice, who not only recom- 
mended him to accede to her request, but to meet her as if 
no quarrel had separated them. 

But the blood of the Mallerdeans revolted at this. 

He compromised in this way. 

She must postpone her coming until I had recovered and 
gone to the sea for change of air. Then she should have the 
use of Mallerdean for a month, which would give her ample 
opportunity to do all the business she required. 

"I will never again allow her to sleep under the same roof 
with my wife," said Peter, haughtily. 

The next day, before Peter's letter could have reached her, 
a messenger came in advance to say she was so far on her 
route to us as to be changing horses at the town of Mailer- 
dean, and would be with us in an hour. 

Peter ordered a horse immediately. He went to put on his 
riding dress. I followed him every where, as a spaniel follows 
his master, with wistful, loving eyes. At last they obtained 
an answer to the question they so mutely asked. 
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" My darling, for your sake, and yours only, I will curb my 
Mallerdean temper. I will see my sister. I promise you to 
be kind and thoughtful for her. In every thing I will study 
her wishes but in coming to sleep under the same roof where 
vou are. God forbid it, that I should show so little sense of the 
boundless gifts with which he has crowned my life, if I cannot 
show mercy and pity to a fellow-mortal and a sister. Kiss 
me, love, again, again, every kiss you give me will purify my 
lips from all harsh and angry words. I hate to leave you." 

Why did you, Peter? Where was nurse Alexander? 

We went down, all of us, to see him go. Papa, mamma, 
little Peter clinging to my dress, Buffy at mjr right hand, 
Emmy, Effie. He mounted ; he turned to give me a las*. 
smile ; it was a smile of love ineffable, of happiness radiant, it 
was a divine smile ! 

Somebody said it rained ? Who said it rained ? 

An officious servant (they loved him so) ran for an um- 
brella. He unfurled it; the horse reared. I sprang down 
— I heard a sound, as if a human head was shattered 
against the old moss-covered stones of the old time-honored 
tower. I was under the honse for a moment, but I sprang 
up with incredible strength. I caught him in my arms. 
Not again should those remorseless stones give forth that 
dead, horrible sound of a battle between them and human 
life. The horse galloped riderless away. I know a carriage 
drove up. I saw Lady Lanton's face looking out of it. 

Had God forgotten me ? 



SORROW. 

" Is His mercy clean gone forever ? Hath God forgotten 
to be gracious ? " " My son, give me thine heart ! " 

My heart! that was nothing! My life — ray strength — 
ray all — take all — what I lived for was dead — taken from 
me — I was bereft ! 

"My God, ray God, why hast thou forsaken me?" "Who 
will show rae any ^ood?" 

"One" died, a Holy One, a Great One, the Son of God. 
He died a shameful death on the cross " that we might be 
saved t ^ Die ! how easy to die — a shameful death ! What 
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was ^bame? Any death — a thousand deaths — nails — ay, 
nfuls — to be kissed, welcomed — a cross — a burning cross 

— anything biit this! that he should be lying dead, and I 
lefl to live on ! 

If it had not rained — if he, that servant, had not opened 
the umbrella — if no messenger had come — if his sister had 

— O, the chaos of my mind ! — what wickedness was I 
thinking I I must be good, if I am to ^ee him again ! ^ In 
all this Job sinned not with his 4ips, nor charged God fool- 
ishly." What was Job to me ? Nothing. He had not lost 
what I had lost. In a mute but an agonized passion of de- 
spair, the lessons and words of Scripture came floating on my 
mind — mixing themselves up with the torturing " its " that 
mocked me with a mad hope. If the servant had not opened 
the umbrella! — if his sister had only died! -^if I had de- 
tained him a minute ! Where was nurse Alexander ? Why 
had she not told me it wais he, my husband, my beloved, 
my all, that I was to see shattered at my feet? Then I could 
have warned hirn ; I would have held him ; he would have 
been here now, bending over me ; and, instead, I was now 
enduring an anguish of heart that made me heedless of bod- 
ily pangs. 

" He was a man of sorrows, and acquainted with grief." 

Grief! mine could not be expressed by grief. It was tor- 
ture! — it was madness! — it was unendurable! If he had 
been a yiard, a few inches, farther advanced on his journey, 
not under the archway! If we had not gone down, perhaps 
he would have ridden hastily away, nor turned to give me 
that smile. If the servant had not opened the umbrella ! 

This " if burned itself into my brain. His life to be lost — 
his life — so precious — so invaluable — lost by simply open- 
ing an umbrella ! Ha, ha ! Was that a laugh, or a dismal, 
wailing groan ? Stay ! let me think ! let me cling to God ! 
let me remember to have a decency in my woe ! Is Peter 
Mallerdean to be mourned for with the ravings of a maniac? 
I will be calm. 

Why did his sister cojne ! Why did it rain ? Why did the 
servant open — again that phrase, insidioueily creeping up, 
without its " if." Had I committed any crime ? Had I re- 
joiced his sister was banished, and I throned in her stead? 
*' Christ was crucified for our sins." What was crucifixion ? 
Worse than this? 

My God, my God, pardon me ! My reasoa is astray. Afx4 
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the Bight in my eyes — will it ever go ? I heard the sound 
of a cruel stone battling with a human skull ! I saw the soul 
of a healthful, vigorous, perfect frame thrust out in a moment, 
at. a breath, by just — merely • — nothing more than the open- 
ing — no, I will not say it — it mocks me ! 

His sister, his cruel, unfeeling, unwomanly, odious — I 
would call her odious; she was his sister no longer — she did it. 
Why did she come ? She was as a scourge to me ! — a canker ! 
I had driven her out of my thoughts, as one apart from me, 
as one who was a bygone bugbear. Once a trouble, then a 
nothing, and now a monster I ,Was she sorry, I wonder? 
Her only brother, a Mallerdean I the only being, she had said, 
she ever loved ! If she was grieved, was her woe like mine ? 
" Ah ! whose sorrow was like unto my sorrow ? " What did 
they say ? — how did they act ? — what did people do when 
they became that doleful, miserable, remediless, shivered, shat- 
tered thing, a widow ? O, dreadful word ! — O, ruthless, 
lamentable name ! Yet so solemn, so deeply, profoundly, so 
heai-t-brokenly sacred. 

"Peter, Peter, come to me! O Peter, I am no widow 

— not yours ! not yours ! Why, why did they say it rained ? 
Why did he open — " 

There was a voice — it sounded like papa's voice. 

What did that voice say ? 

"Dulce, it is Ascension Day; shall I read you the prayers 
of the Church?" 

"If you please, papa," I answered in my child's voice ; and 
clasping my hands together as I had &een my son — my son ! 
could I be still a child, and have a son ? What a strange, mad 
dream ! 

I would listen devoutly ; God might, perhaps, look down, 
and see me, and pity me. Pity me ! O, what could pity do ? 

— restore the dead? But I must listen. 

"Whoso doeth these things shall never fall." O, my 
God ! " A crown of life ! " ay, in good time — in hoary old 
age, when his work was done.. But now ! O that I might 
be annihilated, that I might cease to be ! O, if to-day was 
but yesterday ! if he had lingered I if he had hastened I if 
the servant had not opened — 

"They shall lay^hands upon the sick, and they shall re- 
cover." And the dead also ? Where was he who said, " Laz- 
arus, come forth?" O, my Saviour — thou didst weep; 
look on me ; is this Thine answer ? 
22 
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* Kndiv'eit thou that the hotd will tske awfty thy niaster 
Scorn thy head to-day?" What a cry ! who uttered it ? 

* She must be taken to bed," said a voice. The lips that 
uttered these wo^ls belodged to my mother, but it was the 
voice of Calamity itself. 

My father ceased trading; ttxmed, looked at me, uttei^d 
a smothered cry of anguish, and hastily left the room. Ag* 
ony of body restored my reason. I hsdf smiled as I said to 
my mother, — 

"Are not the gates of heaven always open on Ascension 
Day, mamma?" What a voice I spoke in I 

" It has been so said, love ; but to the good they are al- 
ways open." 

** Our Lord went to heaven to-day ! It is a blessed 6ne 
to die on. Let me die in the next room." 

"It would not be seemly, my child," she answered, gently; 
** the repose of the dead should not be disturbed by the cries 
of the living." 

" But do not shut him out of my sight ! " 

"There are some duties to be performed. When your 
trapiil is over, I will open the door, and it shall not be 
closed again." 

• How good they were to me — my father and mother! 
His little daughter was bom. One side of her face was 
ierushed in as by a horse's foot. She lived an hour, and was 



" Lay her in his arms," I said. Then I staid quiet, Wait- 
ing for death to come for me. Gentle, sweet thoughts stole 
to my soul. I asked God to pardon me for the wicked 
frenzy — the raving whirlwind of maddening grief — that, for 
a time, annihilated reason. 

" But," I said^ " who of woman that was ever bom had to 
endure what I had done that day ? Who has lost what I have 
lost? What is there on earth to bear more ? It is sufficient! 
Thou^ God, knowest how much human nature can bear, and 
that this — this is too much! Take me home; let me join 
him ! I cannot live without him !" 

And a sudden sense of the utter desolation — the pitiable- 
ness of my position, opened the womanly spring of tears; 
and I wept until I fainted. 

When I was conscious again, it appeared to be deep in the 
night. My father and mother sat watching by a low fire. 
I felt in the bed for M^rblette^ tfeit*king for the moment, 
"O, Bell I poor Bell!" 
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fiut i>^s^ P.«gj|it to l;»e feadmg; now he seems saddmly 
smitten with a fearful aorrow. By slow degrees the achins 
agony came again into my heart; again I tortured myself 
with a sort of mad effort to alter the inexorable fact, by t^ose 
eT^vrecurring ^i&." I had jus^ approached that one so 
soQrebed into my brain, w^9 I he^4 my fiith^r s^y, -^ 

** Is she injured for life ? ** 

*^*Tis. impossible tQ sa,y yet.'' 

^ We must prfi^y Clod |p tsiki^ M^, if it seems best to his 
wisdom." 

^ It is not as if l^er nature w^ the ordinary one ^ ev^n^s- 
c^t» md soon oonsole4- She is stricken for life. I would 
rather part with her than see her live and be miserable." 

^ This i$ a strange fttpry of Lady Lan ton's, that, in the 
Malierdeaa f^iitily, i^tber and son are never both sdive for 
three yeats togetber." 

. ^ I do not brieve it. Such siiperstition is unworthy ^h0 
age in whifih we live." 

"I agree with you. I rather put the observation down (o 
her wish to disguise the little re^l feeling she possesses. She 
was prepared, she Si^d, for sppie c^t^tropbe." 

" This ill accords with her orders to have the horse sHot, 
the servant turned away, ^nd the tower ra,zed tq the 
ground " 

^ I still think all this is meant to epQ^al the wai^t of feel- 
ing rather tfes^n *n e^foess," 

tt 1 will Bo| have Petefs tower palled down -^ he loved it." 

My fittb^i^ and mother r^n %o me ^. I s^d these words. 

^ Pray, fatberj ptray to God to t^e me — r I must be mad 
ebel" 

^ God has afflict^ yon with so great a trial, Pulce, it be- 
seems you to ine^t it with an entire abapdonment to His 

Will." 

"Yes, papa. But I am to di^ -^ O, let me die." 

^^ YoQ are greatly injured. Whether you live or die, it is 
in no human pow^r to tell." 

" I am to die," I kept inurmuring, and I lay calmly wait- 
ing for death —r my mind cleared, my brain reasserting its 
powers. 

^ Is the door open ? '* 

^Yes, dear one; it shall not be dosed again until you 
wish it." 

^Is that a coffin?" 
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* Yes, Dnlce ; he you loved so well is now laid in his last 
home. His little Dulce is in his arms." 

" I want to see them." 

** My dear, it is impossible." 

The voice that had from earliest childhood calmed and 
regulated our first waywardnesses seemed to have the same 
power now. 

" Mother," I said, " if you come and lie by my side, I think 
I shall sleep ; send my father to take some rest." 

After a little whispering between themselves, they obeyed. 
In a short space, my mother's gentle breathing showed she 
slept. Two days and nights of mental grief and intense 
anxiety had exhausted nature. 

Then came upon me a sort of dream. I felt strong and 
full of life. I saw myself living, and going about the world. 
With only half a soul and broken heart, I yet lived on. It 
seemed to me I grew old. I saw myself sitting, a very aged 
woman, looking at a curl of fair hair, and contrasting it with 
my own. 

I awoke trembling. "'Tis impossible! I cannot live a 
year, a month, a day more, and endure this intolerable an- 
guish ! " 

And yet something whispered, — 

"You will Uve." 

** Then I must see him." 

I crawled out of bed ; I was conscious of pain ; but all 
feeling was lost in the agony lest I should be prevented 
gaining some courage for the hard fate of living without him 
— by indulging in a last farewell. I dragged something — 
a shawl or blanket — round me, almost uttering a scream 
from an intense pain in my side. I reached the door ; there 
I sank down, hoping that death was come. But my breath 
came again. I crept along the floor. I was in his room. I 
touched his coflSn ! Why did I not die then ? 

I raised myself up, and resolutely drew the handkerchief 
away from his dead face. There was the smile on it that he 
had given me. Death had touched it and him with a bennty 
so much beyond earth, I was calmed by it. I laid my head 
by his head, and whispered to him, — 

" Peter, you are now as an angel of God — in the full bloom 
of manhood — in the glory of an entire happiness, in the ful- 
filment of every human wish ; you are taken, and I am left 
alone ^- so weak without you — so berefl, for you made my 
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wholo sam of if^^nts. A^^ tbje good Grod tq t^ke me to 70a! 
Ask Him — 0, aek Him." 

lo my agony, I tried tq clasp him. SometbiDg mqved 
under my touch. I drew (iqww the covering, ^nd there saw 
placed in the hollow of that arm, which h^d pradleid nae every 
night since I had been hi^, ^ little tiny forn^ nestled there. 
It VT^ pur daughter. Her little delicj^te Ifmb^ were d^-awi) 
up as if she slept, their contour seen through the soft white 
dress ; 4 little tiny face, th^ wini^ture of his own, slept where 
I h^d alwavs slept; piie litt]^ waxep h^nd lay like the shed^ 
ded leaf of a white rose on bis breast* 

How calm, boly, peaceful they looked — the little blo^on^ 
pu tb^ fullTgrown, perfect tree j 

Ag^itt I wbippered, r-« 

** Peter, you see, our little daughter is your im^ge, as I 
^d. Thipk of your Dulce, in the far-off land, separated 
from you botbr If (xod permits, be to me a ministering an^ 
g^l. whisper tp Rie in my dreams. Encourage me to mourn 
ypu with 4 high and resolute heart. As you were to me 
more perfect th^ all God's creatures, so let me be strength- 
eued tp mourn for ypu, as, one lacking ^11 things, yet living 
pu -r— for the epd." 

Then Nature tore frpm me this glimpse of heaven and its 
consolations, delivering me over to the throes and agonies of 
human grief. 

I drenched their faces with my tears. Some instinct, some 
feeling that no human eye should survey me in this abandon- 
ment of woe, made me keep silence, even though I shook 
with the agony of it, in every nerve. I know not if I should 
have staid and died there of utter aqd entire grief, had not I 
felt a hand take mine, as it lay on the other side of the cof- 
fiji. I^pptiiftg ftp, J s»v the white, sad fece pf my poor little 
Buffy. 

*' Mother," he whispered, claipbering up, "think of little 
Peter ; he eftw't live without ypu, because mj lady doej3 not 
love him." 

O, my little Peter! as I thought of him, existence seemed 
necessary. The only thing left mq to dp for ray beloved 
was to bring up his son to resemble him. Even in this aw- 
ful hour of grief and despair, this little gleam of hope-^ 
tl^^t I could still work for him — made me exert myself. 

" Bring me some scissors, Buffy." 

He crept ^way like a little mouse, and soon returned. 
22* 
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With calmness I cut off some curls from the dear head I 
loved so well. The little baby had downy tufts of fair hair, 
coming from beneath the baby cap. Buffy cut these oS, 
being still on the other side of the bed. 

** Now go, dear," I said. 

"Into the next room only, mother," he replied; and he 
turned into that room that had been Peter^s private study, 
or business room. 

Then I cut off some of my own hair, and placed it under 
the baby's head. Kissing them both, I crept away, but again 
returned and kissed them once more, and yet again. At last 
I felt that my soul had borne what it could. This going and 
returning, going and returning, what was it but a selfish 
weakness on my part ? If my kind mother should wake and 
miss me! The little patient face of poor Buffy wistfully 
looked out at me from the other room. Kesolutely I grasped 
the only thing now that was left of my husband, and passed 
out of sight of him forever. That only thing was the curl 
of hair. My dream is fulfilled. It lies here before me now. 
Fair, rich, beautiful is the curl of sixty years ago. White, 
dry, perished is the scanty lock just cut from my own head. 
But It will not be so in heaven. We shall rise again with 
new bodies, purified and beautiftil through suffering. 



ALIVE, YET DEAD. 



When I reached my bed I again became insensible. But 
youth and life were too strong within me to be destroyed by 
the pressure I put upon them. 

Not even the injuries I had recei\ el from being trampled 
on and kicked by the horse, and which appeared at first to 
be of a frightful nature, were permanent. 

I lay in bed for seven or eight weeks^ more because my 
spirit refused to exert itself, than because I was too ill to 
rise. 

In the solitude of my sick-chamber I had the mourner's 
chiefest luxury — hours of secluded grief. As my happiness 
had been more than mortal, my sorrow must be in proportion. 
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But O, the happiness had been so brief, and the sorrow 
seemed each day more inteiminable ! If a year was only 
passed — if I and my sorrow had become acquainted — if 
we were but used to each other — I might at least feel hum- 
ble and resigned. 

But the time came for me to think of others as well as of 
myself. Tender and kind my father and mother had been. 
He had done the duty of father and pastor in one to his 
child. It was now time for him to return to his usual work. 

But before he left me we had this conversation : — 

"Dulce, we have refrained from intruding on you until 
nature, and the spring that life gives even to the most deso- 
late heart, had brought you, if not healing, at least the power 
to bear your lot patiently. We have now to tell you that, in 
addition to our natural amazement and horror at the blow it 
pleased the Almighty to send, the fears and anxieties we have 
had about you, we have some of a keen, though worldly, 
kind to endure. We cannot find your husband's will." 

" It is in an inner drawer, on the left hand side of his es- 
critoire. It is enclosed in a case of parchment, indorsed as 
his will." 

" It is not to be found." 

After a little silence, I asked, — 

" And what happens, papa ? " 

" His first will, made just after his marriage, holds good." 

" But it is a bad will. He was sorry he had made it. I 
think he destroyed it." 

" Not so ; it is in the possession of Lady Lanton ; it must 
be carried out if we cannot find the other." 

*' Lady Lanton will come here, then, and be mistress." 

** She is already here, and is mistress." 

As my father said this, I saw pass over his face a strong 
gleam of anger and disgust. I divined at once how much 
he and my mother had been made to endure at her hand. 

"Pray, father, say what you think — what you know. I 
have no more suffering to bear." 

In fact, in the weakness of illness and grief, I had won- 
dered how people cared now for sunshine — for shade. 
"What they should eat, what they should drink, where- 
withal should they be clothed." 

"Then, ray dear. Lady Lanton only waits the doctor's fiat 
that you are convalescent, when she means to advise your 
returning to your first home, to live with us. It is true that 
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your yout1\, and that prettiness which ch^nxis so many eyQ% 
in some nitiasure forbid your living alone." 

"Father, cannot Mr. Allen, the lawyer who npnde the last 
will, prove Peter's wishes? My propev place is ^t Mall^r'- 
dean, and here I shall stay." 

" Doubtless your proper place is here, and Mr. Allen has 
threatened Lady Lnnton, as far as the law allows him. He 
is not without sti'ong suspicions that she has abstracted the 
will. He has sent her a copy of it, as a guide to the real 
fulfilment of her brother's wishes, But it is unnece-ssary to 
pay, she acts, and will act, wholly by the first will. The one 
gives her full power, the other dpes not meptioii her napse, 
BO that we cannot be surprised. Meantime, my Dplee, altered 
as your position is by this state of things, yov^ must comfort 
yourself by thinking how great were the power and trust 
reposed in you, as seen by the copy of the second will. It 
is due to the love that acknowledged the Qtness of so yonpg 
a wife for such power, to bear the reverse with dignity Jui3 
pinidence." 

" I will try ; b^t I dp not leave Mallerdean," 

"We do not wish you to do so. At the same time, wie arf 
wholly incapable of leaving you, grief-stficken and smitten 
almost to death, in the hands of l^ady Jjanton. She is a 
woman I find it very difficult, in my character of Christian 
and clergyman, to forgive. Indeed, I don't. Mr. Allen rec- 
ommends that you should make your boy a ward in ch^Qcery ; 
that will, in some measure, control Lady Lanton." 

" Give me time to think," I asked. 

It was on that evening that Buffy, a^ was usu^ with hiiga, 
came to sit with nae, 

"Mother Hubbard, let me write this," 

" As YOU will, Sir Brough." 

" I will not dilate upon that awful scene^ which passed 
before our eyes as a terrible nightmare. Never can I forget 
it ! or the cry that escaped my mother Hubbard's lips as she 
flew down and caught uncle Peter in her arms. The first 
blow had been enough, but still she had tlie unutterable sat- 
isfactioo of knowing that she saved him from more. All hey 
life long she might have been murmuring to herself, * If I 
had been quicker, if he had been saved thiit second blow.' 
Now she knows that it was but one that shattered her happi- 
ness in a moment. 

^Though J was little more than twelve years old, I had ^l 
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the feelings of a man ; and long afterwards I so doabted the 

foodness of the Almighty, that I would not say my prayers, 
could not understand why two people were to be separated, 
than whom, never since the days of Adam, were seen so 
happy so congenial a pair. It was very wicked of me, I 
dare say; but, to a child, it is difficult to make him reason 
against his conviction. * Why was it necessary,' I thought, 
*for God not only to take uncle Peter away, but to" do it in 
so awful a mannerj and permit those who loved his every 
hair as the most precious thing in the world to witness it ? ' 
Though, upon the whole, after the first shock, I own I have 
thought with satisfaction that we did see him to the last 
moment. 

" It struck me then, child as I was, mother Hubbard, how 
meagre and feeble, not to say intolerable, were the modes of 
comfort suggested by various people. To be sure, you were 
not suffered to be worried by them. Your father said, ' God 
has afflicted her after that fashion ; He alone can support her. 
We can pray for her, but more it is impossible for human 
nature to do.' And he was quite right. The very magni- 
tude of the blow brought its own panacea. There could only 
be submission; and there were two kinds of submission, one 
right and one wrong. The former was sublime, as it appeared 
in you ; the latter, revolting, as it was enacted by my lady. 

*' But to go on with my tale. It is impossible to describe 
the horror that fell upon the house, more for the living than 
the dead. It was supposed, and with great reason, that she, 
who was to my childish idea the embodiment of everything 
most lovable and lovely, must die too, or go mad, and ever- 
more remain mad. Again a rumor arose that sh&was in- 
jured, at first fatally, then permanently. Evermore, if she 
lived, she was to be as shattered in body as in mind. In the 
midst of all this distracting fear about my more than mother, 
this awful pang at my heart because of uncle Peter's death, I 
was painfully alive to* the strangeness of my lady's conduct. 

" Being unable to rest quiet anywhere — feeling, and being 
told, I was in everybody's way, I crept behind doors, and 
under tables, folded myself in curtains, and lay hidden at the 
backs of chaira and sofas — everywhere, and anywhere, so 
that I might learn something that would comfort the most 
broken-hearted of little boys. 

"Certainly my lady was violently stirred by grief. Un- 
der the influence of it she turned Philips away — he who 
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lu'ougbt the umbrella — forbidding him ever to cooiQ ^ithMi 
the gates of Mallerdean again. She ordered the hor^e to bi^ 
shot at once, which was done ; »nd she desired the tower %o^ 
be pulled down, every stone erased from the ground, 4ua4. 
thrown into the riven Mr. C)ourt^naye'a <salm rebuke upoii 
this ordQr rather shamed her. 

**'Madam^' he ^aid, 'let pot the world say we are mad. 
I9 it a true mSLtk of srief to resent ^ blow ^ona the Almighty 
1^ the (nalicious stroke of a ston« ? ' 

^ She then shut herself up iu \ier rooin. 

^I had crept behind the door that divided 'His Honor's^ 
chltYnbers from the rest of the house. Uncle Peter had be^n 
laid on his own bed, and my dear mother was trying what rem- 
edies were thought best to restore him, I had been sent s^way. 

" I saw my lady come out of her room, aud run hurriedly 
down to the library. There was pn her face (which waa 
8(carlet in color) a hnl^guUty, half-hopeful look. I thought 
she waa going to do something wicked, and, for want of 
anything better to enfipjoy myself upon, J made it my busi-; 
ness to watch her. For two days I never suffered her to be 
far out of my sight when she left her own room. It was 
principally in the gloom of the evening that she roamed after 
this fashion, prowling about, 'so that my pursuit of her was 
not very difficult; and the more so because she was not 
what one calls ' clever ' at deceit. 3he had only begun to 
practise it of late years, and she i^ras wholly ignorant of the 
art necessary to make it effective. Nothing but the sort of 
consternation that had stunned every mind, prevented her 
purpose being discovered by apy servant, even. And had 
there been in the house other guests besides Mi'^ and M^ 
Courtenaye, who were wholly absorbed by fear and care for 
the unhappy mourner, they must have seen the venture upon 
which she was hazardiug her good name. To me it was 
plainly written on her face. J was close to her when she 
discovered the old will. Why was not that destroyed, I 
wonder? Perhaps because it was in so strange a place — 
evidently thnwt ther^ to be burned at some convenient mo- 
ment. It was in a sort of well, where the corner of the 
room brings the book-cases into juxtaposition, leaving a 
three-corpered crevico, into which uncle Peter was usually 
in the habit of throwing all sorts of waste documents. 

**! became very much bewildered in my mind after this. 
If I went straight to my lady, and told her what I thought 
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sire wlals after, |H'ot>»bly she would have me locked up or Sent 
away. Also a di*ead came upon me that she was doing some« 
thing so wi<;ked, that, if she was found out, she would be 
b^readed; and I, her son, would be her accuser! I there- 
fore came to the conclusion it was better to outwit heir. 
I did not rate my intellect over-much, I considered, when I 
settled this with my conscience^ because I had no opinion of 
hers. I always regarded her as the most foolish, ignot*ant 
woman I knew, governed wholly by her whims and passions. 
But, whfle I thus condemned her, I was full of horror at any 
exposure. AH people have their weaknesses; mine, from 
my earliest recollection, was the fear of my name being di&- 
graeed. 

"So^ havi»g brought my bewildered mind to the crisis^ 
that my lady should pursue her way, and I would pursue 
mine^ I followed her and it, until, on that very night, when 
my darling mother Hubbard appeared, like the ghost of her- 
self, and lay down on uncle Peter's coffin, to weep her heart 
out, as it tvere. 

** I sat almost always in that room when not watching my 
lady; and being there this eveniug, and hearing the door 
of his private room creak and move, as if some one was try- 
ing to open it (for it had been locked by order of the lawyeFj 
and there was no admittance to it but through the chamber 
of the dead), I went in there and concealed myself in the 
window curtain. 

" I know not how my lady brought her cpurage up to the 
point of passing so close to the dead body of him she was 
about to outrage in the person of his wife and child — the 
brother she professed to adore, but whom she had not yet 
dared, to gaze upon, wrapped and draped in all the panoply 
of death. To me it was the only comfort I had — looking at 
iiifti and the little Dulce as long as I could; but she had re- 
fused to go near the chamber of death. 

"Nevertheless she did it this night, and I just caught a 
glimpse of her face, which looked scared, and was not 
blanched by foaf, but almost purple. 

" She tried to be as still as a mouse ; but her trembling hand 
jerked so, I was surprised no one heard her from the room, 
of which the door was opeti on the other side, from which 
door I had my only glimpse of my darling, stricken, dying 
mother Hubbard. 

" My lady had to sit down aiad compose herself when eiE^e 
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in the inner room. As she did so, her eyes scanned the es- 
critoire ; the keys of it, she seemed to know, were in a Uttle 
drawer, with a concealed spring. This she easily opened, 
after she had gained courage, and soon discovered the will. 
Her clutch of it I shall never forget, or the mingled triumph 
and alaYm which struggled for the mastery in her counte- 
nance. For a brief moment I think the latter prevailed ; but 
as she took up her candle to depart with the prize, and the 
conviction came upon her that she must again pass through 
the room where lay the body of him she was so wickedly 
wronging, her whole frame trembled. Her knees tottered 
under her, and she gasped for breath. Her eyes glared round 
like a wild beast in a cage. She went to the locked door, 
and tried vainly to open it. She came so straight towards 
the window, I had to shrink down on to the ground. For- 
tunately she remembered there could be no egress from it. 

" When I dared to look again, she was standing on the 
threshold, struggling with her fears. 

"Did she fancy, would the dead man arise and confront 
her? The wickedness of the deed might easily warrant the 
miracle. How long she might have battled thus I know not ; 
but a slight noise in the furthest room startled us both. I 
crept out, and saw on the other threshold a vision so ghostly 
— -so ghastly — dimly visible in the gloom, it seemed like the 
spirit of Despair. Every movement was an agony ; yet it 
came slowly on, her long hair, all floating and wild, covering 
her like a pall. Tottering, stricken, broken-hearted, thus 
entered the chamber of death — also for the first time — 
that other mourner. One arm was spread out, seeking for 
some support ; the other hung useless by her side. Her eyes 
were open, but apparently without sight. Failing to catch 
hold of any stay by which to steady herself, she sank noise- 
lessly, slowly, like a crushed flower, on the floor, and lay 
there as if dead. 

"In a moment, with a swift, sudden rush, my lady fled 
across the room, and was out of it in a breath. I heard her 
rapid steps, noted where she let something fall, and knew the 
minute when safe through the red baize door she reached the 
shelter of her own room, and felt she was safe. Should I go 
to the assistance of her, that real mourner? I did not dare 
to stir. After a while, which appenred to me interminable, 
I saw the heap of white clothes begin to move. With slow, 
painful eflbrts she dragged herself along, and then — (O, 
what a thing is grief!) 
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" She made do noiae ; a little, low murmur, expressive of a 
mental anguish that was wringing her very soul, pieroed me 
shai-per than the shrillest scream. It was a moan of exquisite 
agony. As the only thing to do, I spoke to God in my heart, 
in angry, short sentences. I kept saying, — 

**'Take her away, God; take her up to heaven with uncle 
Peter. Don't you hear her moans? Send down an angel 
for her.' 

" And so fervent were my words, so strong my belief in the 
certainty that neither God nor man could hear such sounds 
without seeking to assuage them, that I looked up, expecting 
the ceiling to open, and the angels come down and minister 
to her. 

" Perhaps they did, though I, a wicked little boy, could 
not. see them. For presently she grew calm. She drew 
down the coverings, and saw my little Dulce. Presently a 
time came when I could do her a service, as she has already 
described. 

** Though she bade me leave the room before she did, I did not 
go far. I lay down on the mat at the door, that I might hear 
the better, that she really was safe back in bed. Thus none 
knew but she and I of that night's work, and she never knew 
until now how nearly she met, face to face, in the presence of 
her dead husband, his only sister, and her greatest enemy. 
It was only when I heard others moving in the sick-room, 
and knew that they were awake, and she was being cared for, 
that I suddenly recollected the will. 

" My brain grew more bewildered than ever, as I thought 
how I was to gain possession of it, and that without exposing 
my lady. 

" I was faint and half sick. So, remembering that in my 
father's room there were always placed, i-eady for him, cordials 
and strengthening meats, I went there, having first undressed, 
and put on my night clothes, with a little dressing-gowy over. 
A man-servant was supposed to sleep in the next room to 
Sir Brough, who was in fact his nurse. So I knocked at his 
door ; but receiving no answer, I went m. Perceiving a bright 
light in the other "room, Sir Brough's, I thought to peep in; 
but a voice I recognized at once asked, * Who is there ?' 

"*It is I, my lady,' I answered; *I am ill, and want a glass 
of Sir Brough's wine.' 

** ' And be a drunkard too.' 

** I never cared for her hard words. She could see by my 
23 
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white fiice and red eyes that I said no untrnth ; so I made no 
answer, but sat down on a chair, and began to eat and drink 
of what was in the tray. 

'^ My father kept asking at intervals,^ Who was that?' iii 
his imperfect speech, and at last I rose and went to his bed- 
side. He always was delighted to see me; in &ct, he loved me 
better than anybody. He was very childish now, and some- 
times troublesome to manage ; but he always did whatever I 
asked him. 

^ Sometimes in his wandering fits he imagined he was dead, 
and that I was Sir Brou^h ; then he would call upon every one 
to admire the present Sir Brough. ' Such a fine fellow ! such 
a noble fellow ! Speaks the truth and is such a gentleman ! so 
unlike his brut« of a father, the most disgraceful, besotted 
vagabond!' Then he would burst into a fiood of tears. 

"However, this evening he was rational, and begged of me 
to get on his bed and lie beside him, and tell him some news. 

" ' Something funny,' he added ; ' make nie laugh, Buffy.' 

" * We must not laugh now. Sir Brough ; death .is in the 
house.' 

" ' Who is it, Buffy, me or my lady ? ' 

" *My lady is there, by the fire, and you are here in bed.* 

" ' What does my lady want here ? ' 

" That was precisely what I wished to know myself. 

" Through a chink in the curtain I could see her standing, 
gazing. intently at the fire. This led me to notice it was a 
very large one, and shortly would be much too great for even 
Sir Brough to bear. Fresh coal had been lately added, with- 
out any necessity. 

"He was very chilly always, and there Were fires kept in 
his room at times when they were not wanted elsewhera 
Instantly I saw her intention. She had come to Sir Brough's 
room, as the only place where there was a good fire, to burn 
the will. She had dismissed the man-servant, and only waited 
the fire to blaze up to a proper heat, when in the will would 
go. I fancied I saw the shape of it under her shawl. Now 1 
became more bewildered than ever, and the incessant and 
impatient chattering of Sir Brough helped to addle my brains. 
I made up my mind to one thing. I would not let the will be 
burned. But how could I save it ? 

"I calculated the fire would not be ready for some time, 
I began to whisper all sorts of things in Sir Brough's ear. 
My lady, suspicious, came to the bed to look at us. Sure 
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enough, there was the will. I could just see the end of the 
parchment sticking out. It seemed to me to be a case, neatly 
sewed and bound. 

" * Why don't you speak aloud ? ' she said, angrily. 

" * He soon goes to sleep if I whisper in his ear.' 

" * Then do it at once. I wish him to sleep.' 

** While I endeavored to obey her, the thought crossed me, 
she would wait a little in the hope of Sir Brough sleeping. 
She would then dismiss me, and proceed to bum the will. 
But I calculated, that, as it was in a case, it would take some 
minutes to bum that before the will was injured. 

"All occurred as I expected. As she shut the door and 
locked it after me, forgetting I could gain entrance through 
the servant's room, I heard her begin to stir the fire. I ran 
away rather noiselessly, and presently came back and knocked 
at the door loudly. 

** * Who is there ? ' she repeated more than once. 

** * My lady, come, open ; there is some one in your room.' 

" * Go and see who it is.' 

" I expected this answer, and went away ; but I came back 
to the servant's room quietly, and hid myself there. 

" I saw she was suspicious and anxious. She kept listening 
for mjr return. At last, growing impatient, she drew forth 
the will, thrust it into the reddest heat, watched it crackle 
for a moment, and then unlocked the door and went out, re- 
locking it as she left, and, I suppose, carrying the key away 
with her. I ran in, drew out the fizzing parchment, then 
rushed to bolt the door on the inside. 

" It was a serious matter getting the will out of its burn- 
ing case ; the smell was awful. I burned myself everywhere ; 
and had not my dressing-gown been made of a sort of duffle, 
I should have been in a blaze. I heard her come back. She 
thrust the key in and turned it ; but of course the door would 
not open. She tried again, and, in her anger or violence, the 
key bent or broke in the ward. She tried again and again. 
Meantime I had the will in my possession, terribly scorched, 
it is true. I filled the parchment case with a table napkin and 
bits of paper, and stuck it in, much as she had left it. I un- 
bolted the door, and crept under the bed with my prize, when 
my lady came violently rushing through tlie door of the ser- 
vant's room. 

"The odor of the burning parchment and mv flannel dress- 
ing-gown, and the odds and ends I had popped into the parch* 
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ment case, was now so pungenl as to make Sir Brough sneesEe 
and cough in his sleeps I had mnch ado to prevent myself 
doing the same. Fortunately, my lady was similarly affected, 
and, after satisfying herself that the will was burning finely, 
she opened all the windows wide, without any regard for Sir 
Brough's feelings or healths He was now awake, and grum- 
bled a good deal. She paid no heed until she was satisfied 
the will was burned. Fortunately, she piled more and more 
coals on it, with a view to its more safe destruction ; and so 
could not see, as it curled, twisted, and sputtered in the fire, 
that there was more inside the case than she imagined, though 
less than she wished* 

'^ After a while — thinking the room pretty well freed from 
the smoke and smell, which it was not, for it clung to the cur- 
tains and carpet for many days — she rang the bell, and, mak- 
ing some haughty excuse to the servant about burning papers, 
and the rubbish collected in Sir Brough's room, she bade him 
try to open the door, which, of course, he could not do. 

" So at last she went off through his room to her own ; when 
the windows were shut, Sir Brough pacified, and the servant 
departed to his own bed, 

"' I waited and waited, hoping to hear him snore, and show 
signs that he was asleep. While I waited, I revolved in my 
mmd what was to be done with the will. In the first place, 
for reasons before stated, I was not going to expose my own 
mother. Secondly, I felt the necessity of having a confidant. 
I soon settled I would have none other than my mother Hub^ 
bard herself Reason tried to persuade me I could not select 
one less fitted, because she was the one most injured by my 
lady's deed. But nature, and the knowledge I possessed of 
mother Hubbard's character, which was of that noble kind 
she was sure to think less of herself than uncle Peter's sister, 
made me vow a childish vow that 4Bhe, and she only, should 
be my confidant. 

" Having arrived at this conclusion, I seemed to be rewarded 
for it by Sir Brough demanding something that was not in 
the room. 

^^ Day had begun to dawn some time, and my position was 
critical. But this timely want of Sir Brough's sent his man 
down stairs to seek it, and in a few minutes I was safe in my 
own bed. 

'' It had always struck us as a most extraordinary thing why 
my lady had brought Sir Brough with her, as she had inti- 
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mated that, she desired to coiue alone in her letter to nncle 
Peter. It was easy, however, to conjecture w^hy she did so. 

" For if uncle Peter had forbidden her the house, common 
compassion would have urged him to take in an almost dying 
man. 

"Though she was studiously polite and attentive to my 
father, yet his life was of little value in her eyes when she 
had an object in view. Poor woman I " 



TRYING TO LIVE. 



^ Partly from excitement, exposure, and the terrible scene 
I had had with my poor mother Hubbard, I felt unable to 
get up the next morning, and announced my intention to 

" * I think,' said Rumm to me as she brought my cup of 
tea, and tucked me up, ^you have angered my lady, and 
dam't face her. She's been ha basking for you ever so many 
times.' 

** * I am not afraid of her. Bid her come here.* 

^ *• Lor* bless you, master, I wud as soon face our deadly 
henimv 1 ' 

" * Then leave her alone,' I answered, as if sulky. 

** I had another reason for remaining in bed. Of course I 
liad my prize in it, and, before I left it, I must think of some 
safe place in which to put it until I could tell my confidant. 

" I remained two days in bed, revolving the best plan to 
pursue, and unable to satisfy myself, during which time I had 
serious thoughts of sending it, as in a parcel, to Mr. Courte- 
naye. It was, however, so much burned and injured by the 
fire, that the truth must have been told about it, I felt sure. 
At last I decided, I rose from my bed, and, when dressed, 
took and thrust my burned dressing-gown down a sink, and 
carried the will to our play-room, where I placed it in a little, 
old box. This I locked, and threw the key after the dressing- 
gown. I then seemed to amuse myself by painting, and after- 
wards pasting pictures all over the box. 

« * Why, Lor, master, you have a pasted hup the lid!* 
23* 
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'^ * Which I meant to do,' I answered shortly; and having 
completely covered it — the top, the bottom, and the sides — 
with pictures, I placed it in a conspicuous spot in m^ own 
room, as if it was a work of art. Thus it was always in my 
sight, and if any wonder was expressed at my taste, the an- 
swer was sufficient, •— 

^''Masterissohoddl' 

" I never went in or Out of my room that I did not give it 
a shake, to assure myself that the treasure was safe. 

"For I had to wait a weary time before I could confide in 
my mother Hubbard; and what was more hard to bear than 
anything, was the dismay and trouble into which every one 
fell, but my lady, because the will was missing. If I had not 
made that vow under my father's bed, to have no confidant 
but my mother Hubbard, I should have taken my * Work of 
Art * and thrust it into Mr. Courtenaye's or the lawyer's hands 
at once. As it was, I waa frightened out of my wits, there 
was so much importance attached to this will, — there were 
such awful things expected to happen if it could not be founds 
and so much annoyance and apparent danger impending over 
her whom I loved above all other things, that I may say every 
day seemed to bring me an amount of mental agony that was 
unbearable^ 

" The child-like awe that possessed me if I broke my oath, 
alone kept a certain power over me ; and that was nearly giv- 
ing way under the aggravation of my lady's confidence and 
arrogance. 

" Supremely satisfied that the tdll was burned, and that no 
signs remained of it, she let her pride and ill temper have full 
sway* She railed at Mn Allen, insulted Mr. Courtenaye^ an<] 
was absolutely shameless in what she said o^ and planned 
for, her sister-in-law As if months had passed, instead of 
weeks, since the honored dead had been carried away from 
the home at whose threshold he met his most lamentable^ 
untimely death, she planned and ordered, altered and ar- 
ranged, everything in and about Mallerdean, without the 
slightest feeling or apparent regret. She scarcely seemed to 
remember she held rule there in trust ; she acted as, and felt, 
absolute monarch and mistress. 

" I own the temptation to pull her down and sink her into 
a deeper pit than that into which she was thrusting my mother 
Hubbard, was great. But though only twelve years of age* 
I could look forward to consequences, andj independent of 
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my oath, could not see how the ffratification of i]\e njoment 
would mend the case. I should only tumble into greater 
horrors than ever. 

" At last came that evening. Here I take up the thread 
of mother Hubbard's story. 

** I had been admitted to her room for some time, but had 
no opportunity to tell her my secret. Her suffering, bodily, 
had been, as I gathered, awful ; but the greater pangs of the 
mind seemed to have made her impervious to them. Whether 
owing to the fortitude with which she endured them, or hei* 
remarkable constitution, she was now not only almost well, 
but entirely free from any blemish or deformity. Her father, 
at her desire, had left her alone, to think over her position. 

" Her hands were clasped on her knees, her sad, resigned 
face was looking upwards. She seemed asking help from 
heaven and uncle Peter. I said, — 

•*« Mother, what punishment is given to people who steal?* 

** Slowly, with a slight contraction on her brow, she brought 
her gaze down to the level of my face. 

*• * Bttify looks ill 1 ' she murmured, as if to herself 

« ' Bufiy is ill — very ill. Mother Hubbard, heal me.' 

« I knew this demand was sufficient to make her forget het 
thoughts, and think only of me. With infinite tenderness she 
drew me to her. She was still suffering from her various 
injuries in some way or another^ for she could hardly beai* 
little Peter to lay his head on her shoulder or run against her 
knee. So her touch was like the downy feather of a bird's 
breast. But it sufficed for me. Again I asked my ques- 
tioti: — 

*** What is done to people who steal? ' 

"'It depends on what they take. What has my Bufl^^ 
done to make him look so ill and miserable ? ' 

" * Are people beheaded for stealing ? ' t 

«'No.' 

«' Or shot?' 

** 'Only soldieif?, I think, and that not for stealing.' 

«' Or hanged?' 

"'No, no.' 

" ' Then, mother^ my lady stole uncle Peter's will. I saw 
her do it. What will be done to her ? ' 

"'O, Buffy ! do not tell any one. I believe she has com- 
mitted a dreadful crime.' 

" 'I have told bo one but you.' 
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^' ' We will put it back, or pretend to discover it.' 

^ It is very much burned. Everybody will know that she 
has tried to destroy it.* 

" I then told her my tale. 

"As she lay back, thinking, I thought I had never seen any 
face or expression so sanctified and holy. I began to imagine, 
perhaps, after all, God had not been unjust, lie knew there 
was no one like hor on earth, and meant so to try her here, 
that she should be worthy of one of the highest places in 
heaven. But could we see her there ? I began to consider 
my ways, as it were, and if I could do anything to merit a 
place near her.. My childish mind went off into all sorts of 
heroic flights of what I would and could do. Amongst others 
was the perplexing question, which was most right to do — 
to remember the fifth commandment, or the ninth ? In the 
eyes of the Almighty, which virtue was most sublime, honor- 
ing a parent, or doing one's duty by one's neighbor? I am 
afraid there was little respect for my lady in my heart. 
This naturally deprived her of my sympathy. In fact, my 
feelings of piety, having, as I said before, received a great 
shock, there, was but one item in my lady's favor. 1 did 
not wish the name of Lanton to be disgraced. Nevertheless, 
as I looked at my poor, mourning, resigned mother Hubbard, 
every good feeling in my heart was roused, and I was ready 
to be and do anything, so that I might be near and of use 
to her. 

*' In general, the judgment of a child is pretty correct. It 
is a good deal founded on instinct. But mine had been so 
stunned by the terrible overthrow of every happiness, that I 
seemed to be without the power to distinguish right from 
wrong. 

"'Buffy, you and I, and my little son, will go and live at 
Dulce Domum ; I would rather be quiet. Then I shall be at 
Mallerdean, and yet untroubled.' 

" I kissed her dear hand with the utmost tenderness and joy. 
Here was the happiest solution of all our difficulties. Her 
own dear face lightened with a struggling ray of satisfaction. 

" 'I want to see my father,' she added, with a sort of eager- 
ness. Poor darling! what an awful change I However, I 
have done." 

Here ends Buffy's narrative. 

When my dear father came, I said to him, — 
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" Papa, there can be nothing wrong in my desire to live 
quiet and alone for some time? I wish to get accustomed to 
my fate. Only in the deepest seclusion can I and my sorrow 
become ♦ acquainted.' " 

^ Your request is not only reasonable, but what your moth- 
er and I desire for you. It is necessary that without that 
excess of woe, — which does not so much honor the dead as it 
degrades the holiness of sorrow, parading it before the eyes 
of the world with a singularity tliat attracts notice; yet it is 
expedient that you should have time and opportunity given 
you to bewail your dead, the blight that has fallen on your 
biightest days, -^ your mind should be suffered to recover the 
shock, and your constitution its elasticity. But we cannot 
agree with tiady Lanton that this time should be passed in 
your old home. Though, indeed, your mother and I can scarce 
forbear taking you into our arms, and never letting you quit 
their shelter more, our darling, our sweet, docile child, our de- 
light and pride, who made all love her, and caused us to name 
her, with words overflowing in gratitude and praise to Al- 
mighty God for so gracious a child. O, child, my child I 
would God I could have saved thee this misery ; would God 
I could have died for him, for him 1 " 

Solemn and affecting is the grief of a man. I, hitherto 
appraised in my own mind as the ohiefest mourner the world 
could show or history record, found myself endeavoring to 
comfort another. I wiped the tears from my father's faoe, and, 
kissing him fondly, tittered little broken sentences of love and 
tenderness. 

So much 1 owed my father all my life, and ^et in nothing 
so much as in this tender sympathy and mourning for me«. 

When he was calm, I said,-*- 

^'Dear father, that oott^e, Duloe Domum, is my own, my 
very own. I will go and live there, with yours and my 
mother's permission." 

* A good thought, tny dear; you will be at Mallerdean, and 
yet not at Mallerdean. I think it for your advantage to live 
among the people who have adopted you for their own. We 
have been deeply gratified by the love and sympathy ex- 
pressed by all classes for you, my Dulce, which is another 
reason why I do not wish you removed from a sphere where 
I still hope to see you acting the part you have so well begun. 
Your son's interests are yours, and they belong to his home, 
notwithstanding the attitude Lady Lanton assumes. That is 
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my only fear in leaving you here, namely, the power she 
possesses, Which we cannot expect but she will use to annoy 
you" 

" I will look at his grave, and remember she is his sister." 

** No doubt^ love ; but 'tis a fearful thing to have to do with 
a nature that revels in notoriety, and is nlost happy when 
most hated. But we have one weapon against her — if she 
goes too far, we must make use of the law." 

" Then, father, let that settle itself. I beg of you and my 
mother to get me removed to Dulce Domum as soon as may 
be ; and do not fear that, in leaving me alone there with my 
sorrow, I shall fbrget the mercies of God, or the gratitude I 
owe you. I will not make an ill use of my seclusion, but the 
rather learn to submit with a courage and fortitude befitting 
the widow of Peter Mallerdean." 

" God bless you, my child 1 May he have you in his holy 
keeping, and enable you to come out of the fiery furnace of 
his wrath purified and resigned." 

So, one evening, I was carried down stairs, and out into 
the air, by a little side door. My mother was so tenderly 
careful of my feelings. There was my chair, with its blue 
satin lining, and inside, waiting for me, my little son. When 
he and I were shut up in it, the porters came and carried us 
to Dulce Domum. I prayed to God, like one just at the gasp 
of an overwhelming despair. 

But arriving there, I ^rew calm. There is a sensitiveness 
attending true grief which forbids an outward show of the 
inward wound — a tenderness of anguish that quivers at a 
breath of exposure, even to those that one loves ; so I entered 
my gnce happy Dulce Domum, now to be the tomb of hidden 
tears and passionate griefs, with composure. 

In taking leave of me some few days after, my mother 
said,-^ 

" We have left you almost in ignorance of the world's opin- 
ion and doings, my dearest. I think, therefore, I ought to 
let you know Captain Moffat has become member for Mailer- 
dean, and has paid such assiduous court to Lady Lanton, he 
is now a favorite with her. She needs a friend of some sort, for 
it is very generally reported that she has destroyed your hus- 
band's will ; and her unpopularity before has now increased 
to an ill will and rancor throughout the county that is quite 
grievous, i By and by, my Dulce, you must use your influence 
to soften people's hearts towards her, for I think she means to 
4o her duty by your boy's property." 
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** I think BO too, mother ; if she loves anything, it is Mailer- 
dean. Yet is she of so strange a disposition, that should any- 
thing cross her, or disgust her, she might throw up the trust 
in a moment." 

" We think alike, my dear. When I told her your sole 
wish was to live in retirement at your little cottage, and that 
you were glad she had the charge of Mallerdean instead of 
yourself^ she startled me by a very strange expression of 
countenance. I saw at once she was mortified. 1 have said 
nothing to your father of my impressions ; but I see we agree 
in her character. Unthwarted, she soon tires of what she 
most desired. Opposed, and she will outrage every good 
feeling to gain her end. Such a character we can pity, my 
love ; for it is indeed a misfortune to have it ! " 

And so my parents left me ; and I began what I thought 
was a life of patient devotion and pious resignation. Hith- 
erto, it seemed to me that nothing had been said by God or 
man that could actually be speci^ed as comfort. I was sub- 
mitting patiently; but was that comfort? By no means. I 
craved for soipe other feeling than this hopeless, blank despair 
— this wearying pain, that seemed to increase as each day 
brought forth the usual habits of life — in each and all of 
which I missed him, with the keen misery that made them 
all hateful to me. I lived by sufferance. I could neither eat, 
drink, sleep, walk, go here, go there, without the pang that I 
did it all alone. No one now to consult. No one now to 
seek, to linger near, to laugh with, to pray with, to love, to 
think o^ to dream o^ to be mine — my second self! 

In the morning I awoke knowing I was to be all day a 
miserable mourner ; in the evening I went to bed feeling I was 
more desolate still. Not naturally desponding, or loving 
melancholy, — on the contrary, buoyant and hopeful, — I could 
not see a ray of comfort, much less joy, through the long vista 
of years that kept rising and rising ever before me. 

I saw no one but my dear Buffy and the three servants - 
who composed the household with my boy. I did not go out 
at first, being still too enfeebled. One evening, Buffy said 
to me, — 

" Will you come with me to uncle Peter's grave ?" 

" I wish to go there, but not seen." 

" If we went early in the morning, by sunrise! " 

We did so. Happily, that strong instinct, that would not 
let me parade my grief, shortened the trial ; for, aa the world 
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woke np to pargae its round, we crept back to the shelter of 
home. Bufry supported me there each morning, and lefl me. 
When he saw the world stirring he would come to assist me 
home. 

These visits comforted me ; I seemed to gsun strength to 
go through the day. 

When I became strong enough to go without Busy's help^ 
I went by myself, and he came for me* 

About this time I perceived he was unhappy. 

"Mother," he replied, upon my questionmg him, "I shall 
have to disclose that secret. My lady is so aggravating that 
I am on the point every day of telling her the fact." 

" Buffy, here on the grave we must bind each other not to 
reveal the secret without the leave of the other." 

"Thanks, mother; I must be bound morally or physically, 
because I can't hold my tongue without. She is wholly 
occupied in devising means to annoy you. She intends to 
allow you no egress into the park, or anywhere but by the 
river and the carriage drive.** 

" Take the deeds of the cottage to Mr. Allen, and tell him 
to uphold my rights. And now, let us promise, each to the 
other." 

We did so ; and this compact, entered into by a child of 
twelve and a woman whose brain was stunned by grief^ was 
spoken by both of us as solemnly as an oath. Whether we 
kept it, or what we endured keeping it, or the necessity for 
taking it, will be proved by the end. Doubtless we were 
greatly to blame. A few weeks' wonder would have settled 
ihe matter as regarded Lady Lanton. She could not be more 
unpopular. People would have lost sight of her crime in the 
gratincation of finding that all was right, and that th^y had 
thought correctly. Lady Lan ton's nefarious attempt would 
have given place to another wonder, and that was all. 

But we were now the criminals, and it was right we should 
suffer. 

The "Work of Art " enjoyed a conspicuous position in my 
room, where it was used as the support to a small oil-lamp. 
My boy was especially fond of having it to play with, and 
while looking at the pictures, assisted by his beloved Buffy, 
would shake it and listen to the rattle within, as delighted as 
if it was nausic he heard. Upon such occasions, if our eyes 
met, Buffy blushed deeply and I sighed. It seemed as if the 
child was incited to mojk us, and make us feel that he wa9 
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being wronged. I never bid from mysCif tbat self was a good 
deal to blame for my share in this matter ; I desired only to live 
to myself and child. To mix in the woild, to have to think of 
any other subject than the one, a perpetual mourning for his 
loss, was all I craved. Had I been exalted to the position in 
which my husband so fondly, so proudly placed me, my solitude 
must have been perpetually broken, the sacred hours of grief 
curtailed, and a variety of intrusions must have wearied and 
irritated me'. All the perplexing and never-ending cares of 
a large estate would have intruded upon me at every turn. 
I should never have had time to bewail my dead. There 
was nothing left me to do for him but to mourn him. I be- 
grudged the least moment that was taken from this duty. 
Grief shows itself in as many forms as joy. If mine was an 
exaggerated, unhealthy, cankered sorrow, it must be remem- 
bered that my nature was given to excess. In the nursery, 
in girlhood, as a maiden, a wife, a mother, I was always in 
extremes. Love had elevated me to the position of goddess 
and queen ; sorrow sent me down to the very ashes of de- 
spair. Among these ashes I laid me down ; they became my 
companions, my bed-fellows, my bosom friends; I covered 
myself with them; I mixed them with my food, with the 
water I drank ; I clothed myself with them, and thought in 
the depth of this degradation that I was honoring the dead. 



RESIGNATION. 



One evening, just when winter typified the state of my 
own heart, and days were at their darkest, I heard the unusual 
sound of the door-bell. 

Before I had gathered my scared senses together, the slid- 
ing door flew back, and, as if to give the lie to the murmur 
in my heart, that there was no more love left for me in the 
world, Marblette stood in the doorway. In an instant, before 
her arms were round me, or her soft kiss had touched my lips, 
I felt the strong loves of my childhood rise like a revivifying 
spring in my heart. 

And yet there was as much agony as pleasure at the sight 
of her. When last we met, I was crowned with a happiness 
24 
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nhe had not realized. Now I saw in the- soft expression of 
her face, in the sweet spirit that glistened from her eyes, in 
her gentle, low words ot love, that none in all my world could 
better understand the immensity of my woe. She lived on 
love, and felt that I was bearing what she could not. There- 
fore she gave me a soothing homage, pouring over me sweet 
words of tender sympathy, that were the sweeter because 
they were so true. She did not tell me then, though I learned 
It aflerwards, that with much peril, and alone, in disguise, 
and often in danger, she had braved everything to come and 
see her poor stricken Dudu. And Hythe had encouraged 
her to do it. 

To her I unlocked my heart, closed with grief to all others. 

As to her I had confided the first dawnings of love, so now 
did I pour out the bitterness of my desolate state. She came 
to me at a good time, restoring my mind to a healthy tone. 
Almost her first words brought a healing power. 

" I cannot comfort you — but God loves you. When we 
die, we go alone to the grave — when we grieve, we must 
go alone to His arms. From thence He will restore you, 
strengthened and purified, to go on with His work." 

Some natures have the subtle power of charming one im- 
perceptibly. Thus had Marblette a certain spell by which 
she warmed my heart into life and love. I had said, — 

**0, Marblette, if once again we were at Alvestone — if 
the last four years could be blotted from my mind — if I had 
not tasted this cup of happiness, and I was again the wild 
Dudu, there might be happiness yet in store for me ! " 

" Not so," she answered ; " that is for one to say who is 
selfish in her grief. You are to be happy again — happy in 
rising superior to the blow that would prostrate a weaker 
spirit. As^our Peter let nothing interfere with what he con- 
sidered his duty, so will you honor his memory by resolutely 
doing yours. What ! Regret that you have been his wife, 
because you cannot live and be his widow ! Ah, Dulce, I 
know you better than you do yourself. You will honor his 
memory by the spirit in which you resign yourself to the 
chastening of the Lord." 

There was always a confidence and fervor in all that Mar- 
blette said, which awaked a corresponding glow in the dullest 
heart that heard her. 

While she was with me, poor grandmamma fell danger- 
ously ill. In obedience to her prognostications that my grief 
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would not make me selfish, I was the first to urge Marblette 
to go to Alvestone. 

My father and mother were already there, summoned by 
Philip. As for dear Sissy, we were told she was paralyzed 
by sorrow. 

" Now, that is a thing which surprises me in Sissy," said 
Marblette. "Here is grandmamma going home, the home 
she has all her life been fitting herself for, and Sissy bemoans 
over it. She may grieve for her own loss, but why arraign 
the Almighty as unjust, for taking a faithfdl servant to her 
rest? Come with me, Dulce. We three have been merry 
together, it is right that we should mourn together." 

I obeyed her wishes, and was the more glad I did so, be- 
cause grandmamma had asked for me. 

When she saw my face by her bedside, a sudden power 
made her rise, and putting a hand on each cheek, she drew 
me towards her, exclaiming, " My God, my God, why hast 
thou forsaken her?" It was like a cry. 

Then she fell back, and, closing her eyes, seemed to pray 
for me, the tears running down her aged cheeks. But she 
blessed me for coming to her, and said that it was her best 
comfort to see those who had given her so much content and 
pleasure near her. She would wish no gi'eater boon than to 
gaze upon our faces, as the last earthly sight in view. 

So we three, who had passed the pleasant pastime of 
youthful days with our kind grandmother, gathered round 
her dying bed, full of those remorseful regrets that crowd in 
on affectionate hearts at such times. How we regretted we 
had not loved her more, obeyed her better, and studied her 
little fancies with more eagerness and attention ! Just as 
she was about to require nothing at our hands, we would 
have given the world to be what we once were to her. 

Her death-bed was a further comfort to me, as being able 
to regard death in a holy and pure light. No longer pre- 
senting himself as a hideous and awful destroyer, as a mon- 
ster who ruthlessly tore asunder the tenderest, sweetest ties, 
I saw his gentle approach to her was as the soft rustle of 
angels' wings, spreading a perfume of heaven all around her 
death-bed. She awaited his touch with awe, mingled with a 
serenity that made us look upon her as already blessed. I 
envied her, for was she not on the point of drawing aside the 
veil of this flesh, and of beholding all that we are to live for 
everlastingly ? and among the welcoming crowd of blessed 
pirits to recognize the mourned, the beloved ? Ah, me 1 
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^'My child,'' whispered grandmamma to me in dying ac- 
cents, "we shall be waiting at the gate when your turn 
comes, he and I. We loved you, Dulce ; none other in all 
the world loved you better. Let me see, fVom beneath the 
shadow of the Almighty wings, that you lose not the high 
place you have gained in our hearts by unbecoming grief. 
Go out into the world) seek in the fields, the lanes, the by- 
ways of the world, and you will find everywhere the cry, 
* Whose soiTow is like unto iny soirow ? '" 

And BO grandmamma die^ and a link in our lives was 
broken. 

During the period which intervenes between the spirit 
passing away and the body being returned to the dust from 
which it sprang, we three spent much of our time together. 

Sissy seemed to derive her greatest comfort from talking 
over our days of girlhood, and recalling all the tender acts 
of our grandmother towards us. 

And if, in looking on their lot, each with another love to 
indemnify them for hers we had lost, I felt my grief again 
stealing with fatal and selfish power over my heart, Mar- 
blette was sure to divine it, and redouble all her fond iatten^ 
tions. 

She guarded me from the kind but outspoken sympathy of 
the Rees, whose dismay at the change in me was vehement^ 

But we all noticed that when I was by, the sisters were 
gentle and affectionate to each other, and Miss Rees was 
considerate and dutiful to her mother. They seemed to lay 
aside their little asperities, and paid a deference to the spee>- 
tacle of one blighted almost to death. 

My father had said that "the parade of woe was painful to 
witness, and a seclusion persisted in proved oftentimes woree 
to escape from than the grief itself." 

In a word he meant, any singularity adopted, or law laid 
down by grief, which was not to be infringed, laid that grief 
bare, cuttmg into the very soul of it. For the circumstances 
and duties of life were altogether antagonistic to private rules 
and enforcements of extreme sorrow. 

In some measure realizing what he meant me to avoid, I 
began to take my place among them all as usual. And if it 
was irksome, and sometimes indeed exquisitely painful, yet I 
felt I "had done what I could." 

Thus my old girlhood's friends broke open my wounds at 
every turn. Their own little eccentricities and habits, that 
had formerly been an amusement, now were torture. 
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The General and Audrey had not the power to refrain 
from the expression of their thoughts, while Mrs. Wallis, in 
her endeavors to keep them within bounds, made matters 
worse. 

I longed to be back once more to the solitude of my cot- 
tage. It seemed to me as if I had forgotten Peter, in per- 
mitting any other thoughts to occupy me. And at times 
Sissy vexed me with her paroxysms of grief. What was any 
grief to mine ? 

So strange and inconsistent are the wailings of human sor- 
row. But as I said before, I did not wish to parade my woe.. 
I only thought none other could match it. We went home 
again, all our last duties paid to her who had made us so 
happy. I began to see that my dear Marblette's eyes had a 
shaae in them, and her^fair face was losing its bloom. 

** You shall now leave me, dear, knowmg you have been 
my best comfort,'' I said to her. 

" Yes, I must go," she answered. 

" It is not like you to be troubled, Marblette." 

There was a slight contraction on her brow. Nothing but 
the most intense anxiety brought it there. A fear shot 
through me. Absorbed in my private grief, I had not of late 
noticed public affairs. Could it be possible that some danger 
affected Uythe and her children ? 

Marblette had left little twin daughters, as well as her hus- 
band, to come to me. 

If my fate should be hers? Had God decreed she was to 
suffer as I had suffered ? 

**0, no, no!" I exclaimed aloud, turning, and taking her 
in my arms ; " O, no, Marblette ! I never look at you with- 
out thanking God I suffer, and not you ! " 

"I know It, Dulce, I know it. Hythe would not let me 
risk the journey back again by myself. He is coming for me. 
He ought to have arrived days ago. If he should be endan- 
gered — if— O, Dulce — " . 

And. for the first and only time in her life, Marblette 
fainted away. Resolutely she had kept her fears from me, 
and that fine spirit, which was composed of such faith, such 
trust, and hope in God, succumbed to a mortal fear. 

A gleam of exquisite joy once more filled my heart, as I 
heard the bustle of an arrival at the door; and 1 felt neither* 
envy nor anguish, but almost as if my husband were near me, 
whed I witnessed life and consciousness returning, and knew 
24* 
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that as she opened hw eyes they woold rest Hpon h&r hus- 
band. 

As I watched the outpouring of their love fbr each other, 
I blessed God for the sight. It was of so ardent, so profound 
a nature, it was beautiful to witness. And they knew that 
of all the consolations poured into my heart by God and man, 
nothing comforted me so much as this. 

They could not stay long; and indeed I did not wish them 
to do so. Marblette had done what she couldfor me, in 
rousing me out of the first stupor of despair. I w^s now in 
the open road of duty and submission. A sort of peace had 
been proclaimed, which enabled them to return with safety 
and expedition to their children and their home. I had 
another reason for wishing them to leave me. I would not 
have their kind heaits wounded by the deeds of Lady Lan- 
ton. It now becomes necessary for me to enter into the 
history of our contentions. 

Each day since that unfortunate promise with which Bufiy 
and I had bound each other regarding the half-4>urned will, 1 
had fresh reason for regretting the decision we made. 

He had gone to Eton, and knew but a part of the pet« 
secution that set in against me, to foroe me to qnit Dnlce 
Domum. 

A huge, unsightly wall had been built all round the small 
domain I could legally claim as mine. This did not trouble 
me much, as I ordered a door to be made in it, through 
which I gained an entrance into Ravenshawe at my will. 

I had an outlet to the village by the carriage road, and a 
small foot-bridge over the river, which led to the grounds of 
Lady Joyce. 

She seemed intuitively to know when I was likely to be 
tormented by a visit from Lady Lanton. I think the sum- 
mer-house in her garden commanded a view of the Mailer- 
dean drive, and, whether she watched it, or employed others 
to do so, it is certain that Lady Lanton rarely made me a 
visit that Lady Joyce did not contrive to be near at hand. 
Her presence was a 'safeguard in some respects, as Lady Lan- 
ton had still sufficient pride to keep her temper in the pres- 
ence of strangers. 

In what I have to say of the next few years of my life, I 
'must begin at the outset by confessing that all the annoy- 
ance, vexation, and trouble I endured, I deserved. I brought 
my fite on my own head, and hope, in the detail thereof I 
shall not lose sight of this fact. 
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With tegkfd tb my tod^rty (ohe thousand pounds a y^ftr), 
th« fimt quartedy payments, when simply to cai^ for any»- 
tbing was wholly out of my power, were sent me regularly 
enoughb As Lady Lanton telt her power, and became more 
strongly seated in her position, she made me feel, more than 
once, what it was to be straitened for money. That i% 
sh^ signed the checks nec^sary for m^ to havig my money 
—^presented to her by the iEigent at the proper periods 
< — but she retained them iti her possession. To give them 
up, or send them to me, seetoed absolute torture to hen 
Once or twice, when the fegent, Mr. Dempster, firmly refused 
to leav^ the room without them, she hurled them at his 
head, with cries of almost insane rage. 

The siini apportioned for my son had been left to her 
decisioin in the will. I tovld not, therefore, calculate upon 
i»iiythiHg ibt him, unles6 I Sent a notice that he required 
e)hoe&, «fto6kiiig6, or things less trifling, when she would buy 
them herself and send them down to the cottage, directed to 
Petet* Malletdean, Esq. How she could I 

Fortunately my expenses were moderate for the first year^ 
and by that time I was enabled to forestall the difficulty. 
I mean I was prepared for it. I took heedful account of 
every farthing, and made use of all the privileges I possessed 
as the owner of Dulce Domum. These privileges consisted 
of a right to cut as much wood as I pleased in itavenshawe, 
to iise as much of the park as suited me for pasture. By the 
advic6 of Mr. Dempster, I bought sheep, and formed thd 
nucleus of a large daiiy. The former sufficed, with poultry, 
to keep my house, and the latter enabled me to exchange my 
butter and cheese with the tenants for wheat, and such things 
as I required. 

The different charities and schools to which I had sub- 
scribed as Mistress of Mallerdean, and Queen of the County, 
I was not willing to give up. For the honor of the name I 
bore, I meant still to be their Queen, if they would have me* 
But that necessitated the doing without a carriage, or even 
a pony, which was, so far, no inconvenience, as the necessary 
acooramodation for them had never been added to the cot- 
tage. By the world at large it was naturally supposed we (1 
and my son) had the use of the Miillerdean carriages. And, 
not to blazen out the contrary, I sent always for them when 
my boy required them. Having satisfied herself that I ad- 
hered strictly to this rule. Lady Lanton relaxed her vigilance 
on this matter. 



\ 
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Just as I was beginning to feel what it was to be de- 
pendent, and to fear the consequences, I received a letter 
from a gentleman signing himself " Cator." With difficulty 
I brought my mind to think upon the subject of his letter. 
It gave me pangs of jealousy, just as if Peter had been alive. 
It was about that boy. 

Mr. Cator said, "that having written repeatedly to the 
executors of the late Mr. Mallerdean regarding his ward, he 
now must appeal to me. Not that he required money at 
present, but he was anxious to know where he was to look 
for the proper and regular payment of the sum allotted, — 
two hundred a year, — which had, hitherto, always been paid 
in advance by the late Mr. Mallerdean.'' 

This letter had been up to Mallerdean House, retained there 
upwards of a week by Lady Lanton, and finally had reached 
me through the thoughtfulness of the servants there. I sat 
and mused over it — the hot blood rushing all over and through 
me — with anger and disgust at the apathy, not to say selfish- 
ness, of the man who could write in this fashion to me, the 
widow. It is true, I had felt already that the world, even 
the Mallerdean world, only remembered the great tragedy of 
my life when they saw me, and my appearance smote their 
inconstant hearts ; but still I was deeply wounded by it. It 
seemed an insult to his memory ; a mourner resents that be- 
yond all other things. 

And yet I must answer the letter. I must promise th^ 
money. Henceforth I was to be the guardian of that boy. 

O, Peter, I loved you well ! — but you know it. I wrote 
to Mr. Cator by that post, claiming the boy as my ward, and 
making myself answerable for the payment of the two hun- 
dred a year. 

That night I spoke to Peter in my dreams. With some 
slight sort of sickly joy, I told him how I had torn out a jeal- 
ousy, a prejudice, nay, a hatred, in my heart — and all for his 
sake. 

O God I merciful God ! that is a gift thou hast given us the 
angels might envy — the power of self-conquest. Love for 
Peter first softened, then dissolved, aversion for another. 
Though separated from me by the blue vaults of heaven — 
by the veil of the flesh, by the touch of death, by the fiat of 
the Almighty — I could do something for thee still, Peter ! 

Pui-suing these thoughts, I had not heeded the ringing of 
the door-bell, which sound, alas ! to me was always accom- 
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pan^d by a Bhiver. I had to force myself to see people. On 
this^ occasion they were being ushered into the room before I 
knew of their approach* A gentleman and a boy. 

His card handed to me by the servant was the only prep- 
aration I had for seeing Mr. Cator, and — ^ well) I had hoped 
never t6 see him. 

There he was before me» Like somebody — who was that 
somebody? Not iPeter; O, not Peter! In no one parties 
alar, in not a single feature, by not even the curl of a hair 
or the turn of expression, -— by no movement, either gravei, 
silent, talking, laughing, was this presumed son of Peter's 
like Pteter. *^He was not-— could not be his son. My Gk)d. 
how comforted I felt ! How gentle I became, and calm I 
Instead of resenting this ititrusion of a stranger upon solitude 
i9uch as mine, I felt grateful to him. I sent for my son, just 
to please myself. The innocent— darling fellow, now almost 
four years old — took upon himself to do the honors to the 
young stranger. The " beantifld, lordly young host abashed 
this shy, this awkward, boy. True, he was. at a hobbledehoy 
age ; he was also oversown, and shambly, with a vacant look^ 
and a fat^ though well-featured, face. There was not a drop 
of Mallerdean blood in his veins, while from the crown of hid 
head to the sole of his foot my boy was his father over again^ 

But I said to myself, — 

^' Crush this pride, treat him as your husband's ward, and 
compare the boys no longer* It is degrading to the one, use% 
less to the other." 

Mh Gator was one of those many instances that one meets 
with, going to and fro in the world, whose anxiety about their 
own interests makes them forget the common elements of 
humanity — the absolute value of self-denial. 

Sending the children away (there was apparently ten years' 
difference in their ages), he began to excuse his intrusion by 
stating the anxiety he endured at having received no answer 
to his repeated letters. The year would expire in the ensu- 
ing week, and he felt it due to himself and family to enforce 
some arrangement for his remuneration, or to leave the boy 
with the friends of his reputed guardian. 

"I am not without some idea," continued Mr. Cator, look- 
ing extremely like our cousin Robert, thus showing, that pit- 
iful, sorry natures, wherever they appear, are .marked as indel- 
ibly as twin brothers, — "I am not without some idea as to 
the matter of his birth, though, of course, I give no hint 
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where I live. We live in a sociable neighborhood; but our 
friends pride themselves a good deal in exclusiveness, and if 
they knew my chaise was illegitimate — " 

"Did Mr. Mallerdean tell you he was that?" 

" No, madam, no ; and that is the only thing that indnces 
me to think I may, perhaps, be wrong. As a boy, Mr. Mal- 
lerdean was the very soul of honor ; as a young man, he was 
almost too conscientiously so. I therefore have thought, at 
times, had the boy's birth been — I understand, madam — I 
think he would have told me." 

** Then why do you doubt it to me ? " 

" Well, madam, receiving no reply to my numerous letters, 
I was suspicious. I thou^t, young men will be young men 
— that we cannot help. Ferhaps this boy's birth is owing to 
some unfortunate occurrence in the Mallerdean family, and 
therefore they wish to ignore him. But, madam, such is my 
regard for the family, — my desire to keep pure the name of 
a pupil for whom I not only had the highest respect, but the 
greatest regard, — I am prepared, I came here prepared, still 
to undertake the charge of him at a slight decrease of salary." 

" You can go home, sir, and take the boy with you. A 
letter will be waiting your arrival with a check for fifty 
pounds in it, and a guarantee for the same sum quarterly. 
Good morning." 

After they were gone I went out. I went to the same tree 
.where Peter found me after writing that letter Uxtlie Countess 
Harmann. 

I gave myself up, for a time, to what has been termed the 
" luxury of woe." 

Then God sent down the soothing influence of his Spirit. 
In the hush that followed I seemed to hear an echo of my 
own sobs. 

Truly, there was some mourner near as well as myself. 
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OTHER SORROWS. 

I BOSE up, and proceeded in the direction of the sounds. 
As I drew nearer, I heard a man's voice, which said, — 

** Don't ye, dame ; don't ye whimper so. The lass is none 
the worse, I tell ye. Mick is ready to many her to-morrow." 

" She wunnot. Master Miles, she wunnot ; he has humbled 
her, and broken my heart. O, the sweet bit thing! that wasl 
A very snaw-drop for beauty and guidness ! " 

" She wor that, dame, she wor. I loves her in my very 
heart, and wish to my soul Mick had been drunk in the veiy 
gutters of Mallerdean or he should hae harmed her. Now, 
wilt thou go to the lady? If a body can help us baith, it will 
be my lady, Mistress Mallerdean." 

" I darsn't, Fanner Miles, I darsn't ; this is the third day as 
I have ventured, and never gotten no furder nor this." 

" But she be joost the very blessed lady to tell us the right 
thing." 

"Na, na, she's ower saintly. Thou shouldst see her in 
church." 

"I have dune so. Dost think I could hae lived sae lang 
since that awful day and never turned to see her? I was 
bound to do it ; and I say agin, go you to her, she'll counsii 
us all." 

" It's not possible. Master Miles, it w^unna be right to put 
ony thing between her and her grief." 
. But I was already standing before them. 

Their sympathy was heart-felt. Man like, the good farmer 
could not control liis feelings ; but the instinctive delicacy of 
the woman, wounded, too, in sorest fashion, made her refrain 
at once from further display, and taught her to turn at once 
to her own grief. Mr. Miles moved away out of sight. Then, 
kneeling on the sward, this poor, broken-hearted mother told 
her sad tale, laying at last, in the agony of her woe, her head 
upon my feet. 

" My anely one, the sweetest, dearest bairn ; sae guid, sich 
a singer, and never a cross word did a body ever say till her. 
I was owre prood, that wor it, and the Lord has smit me down 
to the dust. I wadna mind mysel, but she'll greet ty her 
death. I'll lose my Mary, I wull." 

I remembered the girl well. One of those sweet, modest 
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little country maidens that remind one of the sweet wild- 
flowers. 

As I felt the hopelessness of the poor woman's grief, I 
remembered David's choice : " Let me now fall into the hands 
of the Lord, for his mercies are great ; but let me not fall into 
the hands of man." Sin brings sharper woes than God's com- 
mand, ^ Give me the delight of thine eye^." 

The poor woman's story, laid bare, was simple, yet uncom- 
mon. 

Something like my neighbors, the Ritsons, she, seeing the 
fair promise of the girl, had brought her up much above the 
usuaJ manner of cotters' children. She had slaved and toiled, 
keeping little Mary almost as delicately nurtured as a lady. 
Everything that was taught in those days, Mary was given 
the chance to learn. Her prettiness, and smiling artlessness, 
had gained her many friends ; and her niother's heart dilated 
into the fulness of pride when she found that young Michael 
Miles, Master Miles's own nephew, and supposed heir, was 
really and truly courting her. Her Mary's piety and modesty 
had always kept pace with the many advantages her mother 
had slaved to get her, and she was so much respected and 
admired, that Mr. Miles had been heard to say he would like 
no girl better in all the country side for his niece. The last 
time the poor mother saw her girl happy was when she was 
preparing, with her mother's leave, to go down a mile of the 
lane to meet Michael coming home from the election of Cap- 
tain Moffat as member for Mallerdean. 

"He had no business there, as I told 'un, madam,'* said 
Miles, who had now joined us. "I was minded, as you know,, 
madam, to side wi' Tories, until they most maddened me wi' 
their gibes and caricatures, or some sich things. And ever 
syne that day I hae been a Whig, and I were a-telling Mick 
as no decent honest face would be a-showihg of itself at Mal- 
lerdean to vote for a man as hadn't the decency to wait until 
— until, I begs pardon, madam, but his addresses to the voters 
was all a-posted over the whole town, even on the very park 
trees, and the great Mallerdean gates, afore even our good 
and worthy member, beloved by all, was buried. Folks cried. 
Shame I and it wor so. It were a dommed shame ! It wor the 
Okfidacentest thing! and if I live to be a hundred, or the deil 
himself comes to oppose Captain Moffat, he shall have my vote. 
And many more's of my mind. And he puts it about, madam, 
as you be turned too, which is more than ought on hs believes. 
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We mun get young master to come forward, he as rode wi' 
your leddyship that day canvassing; he be a rare fine chap, 
him be, for all he is sickly-like ; but you bring him forward, 
madam, and we'll return him, until the young squire be ould 
enuf ; them Tories do sicken me, they do. But I be a-forcet- 
ting that there nevey o' mine ; he went, and there wor a deal 
of drink, and warring, and speechifying, and he meets that 
little innocent Mary in the lane, luiking like a rosebud, and 
the devil puts it into him to do her a mortal harm." 

" She would not come home, Madame Mallerdean. I was 
a-luiking for her every wheres, and she wor hid i' the bushes, 
a most wild-like — O, my Mary, my pretty blossom, may God 
forgive me for cursing him who had changed my Mary from 
the loveliest flower to a blighted weed !" 

" It happened," said Miles, " I was a-coming doon the road 
a-luiking tor Mick ; he was summat of a favorite wi' us all, and 
his mither was a bit anxious, knowing as he wor a wild 'un on 
occasions, and that Moffat was not a man like our own mem- 
ber, who hated drunkenness and ill ways. So I was a-hiiking 
for him when I met the dame. Seeing her so flustered, I rode 
hard along, and I heard as Mick had set oot for home this 
good bit, so I rides back, and a-seeking him. Well, the dame 
was in mortal fear, when sudden my dog Trap rushes up the 
brake, and begins a-whining. I ties my horse to the gait, and 
goes arter him, and then I finds the puir lass wi' her eyes 
staring, and altogether just as if her wor struck wi' madness. 
But she screams like a sea-mew when she sees her mother, 
and goes off into fits. I helped the dame to get her hame, 
and then I goes afler the lad, and when I cotched him I put 
my hunting-whip about him, madam, with a right good will. 
He looked like a lashed hound. He were back i' the town, at 
a little public, drinking himself blind drunk. The folks thought 
as I hit him for that ; he knowed better ; he foUard me out at 
my bidding, and I lashed him hoame." 

" He is penitent, then ? " 

*' Ay ! he be ; but what's the good of that ? The girl wun- 
not hear tell of his nenme ; and, madam, I honor her for it. 
Mick is on his knees to marry her, by night and day; she 
wunnot, she wunnot ! " 

Here the poor mother looked up at me. 

I could not resist the look, but said, — 

** So do I honor her, dear, sweet, injured child ! " 

« But, madam, it be the best thing on all sides. At the 
25 
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present none know but we four. The neighbors think as 
Mary is down in a fever, and they need think no more. A 
word from you, Madam Mallerdean, mappen would put all 
straight witn the girL I will take them m wi' me, and Mary 
shall be mistress at aincc." 

"I will do my best Mr. Miles. In a worldly point of view, 
yours is much the best plan; but little Mary's nature seems so 
jure and good, I fear no reasoning will weigh with her." 
It did not. She only gave me one answer, — 
" Madam, no man shall look down upon me. I will live on, 
for niy mother's sake ; but 1 hate Michael Miles far more than 
ever I loved him." 

Great as her spirit was to resent, her body was very feeble ; 
she faded like a flower. 

I brought her and her mother down to Dulce Domum for a 
change. In the evening I made little Mary sit with me, and 
in the artless outpourings of her heart I learned many a les- 
son of patience and resignation. 

Such true piety, such a strong perception of the presence 
of the Almighty, I never met witn before or smce. It was 
when they were in the house that I had to go through the 
solemn ordeal of the anniversary of that dreadful day. As 
it approached, all my firet feelings of it came upon me like an 
overwhelming avalanche of desolation. When it came, I 
shut myself up; only God alone could see me. Towards 
night, the poor little forlorn Mary entreated to come in. We 
mourned together. 

" God humbles us all, my lady ; we have each our cross. 
When was ever such sadness, such a misfortune, as yours, 
my lady? I cried night after night, until mother was angered 
at me. I said, ^ So good a lady, so sweet and gentle, who is 
making this place a real paradise with her thoughtfulness and 
care, and inclines people to be good, only with smiling on 
them. O, mother!' I said, 'that she should be more heavily 
afflicted than any orie was in this world ! ' 'I don't know 
that^' answers mother. And, O, my lady, what think you ? " 
" I cannot tell, Mary ; we have each of us, I suppose, the 
burden put upon us we least can bear." 

" When I first saw you, my lady, in church, ye had that 
luik as if ye had been to heaven, and come back. I says to 
mother, ' When ye want comfort, mother, go to my lady ; she 
has been to God's throne to seek it.' MoSier will want com- 
fort, madam." 
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« I fear, Mary, that it will be so. You gain no strength." 

" I dinna want to. I would be away from this evil world, 
please, my lady, if it is not wicked." 

** 1 do not know that it is wicked, but still you should think 
of your mother." 

** I do, my lady ; but mother thinks too much of her bonny 
Mary. Had I not been' bonny, I had not been unfortunate. 
What be that?" 

It was a hurried tap at the drawing-room wii\dow. 

More annoyed than frightened, I drew back the curtam and 
opened the window, in spite of a dark, shadowing figure that 
1 saw outside. Mary and I had ceased to fear further mis- 
fortune. 

The figure abruptly stepped into the room without a word, 
and removmg her thick veil, 1 saw Agnes Ritson. That the 
Beauty should be out at this time of night unguarded — her 
complexion exposed to a cutting wind, and her feet all wet ; — 
astonished me. I dismissed Mary, and we both sat down. 

" I ought to ask you to excuse my abrupt appearance, Mrs. 
Mailerdean, and this night of all nights. I have wanted to 
come every night the last two or three months, and I daren't 
wait any longer. O, Mrs. Mallordean, I have come to you 
for help You are the only person in the world who can 
assist me." . 

Not all my ingenuity, not the most vivid stretch of imagi- 
nation, could suggest to me how it was possible that the 
Hitson beauty should be in trouble, or should desire assist- 
ance from any other hands than those of her own adoring 
household. 

"They all think so much of you, dear Mrs. Mallerdean; 
my sisters think there is no one like you ; and as for my father, 
we have only to say Mrs. Mallerdean likes this or that, and 
he gives way at once. But Lady Lanton, she is so severe — 
if she only knew — O, I hope she nev^r will — it will be such 
a bitter blow to my sisters, if she hears her ill-natured remarks 
are likely to be true. It was not my fault, you know, that 
they hoped I sliould be one day what you are, dear Mrs. 
Mallerdean ; but she never forgave it, and said I was only fit 
for a groom's wife. And, O, Mre. Mallerdean, it's true, it's 
all true!" 

Startled, not only by her unwonted excitement, but by the 
strange facts that oozed out of her disjointed bewailing, I was 
almost speechless. 



1 
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Agoes looked at me helplessly, and in reply, to her look I 
answered mechanically, — 

" Not a groom's wife.'' 

" Yes, it's true. I don't know what possessed me. I was 
always told I was such a beauty, and that I should marry very 
early — no one could help seemg me without falling in love 
with me; And would you believe it, Mrs. Mallerdean, I was 
thirty-one last birthday, and no one has even so much as paid 
me a compliment, let alone offering to marry me. And I 
could see my sisters were secretly getting vexed ; they would 
tell me to talk a little more, and question me as to what I 
said to my partners at balls, or my neighbors at dinner. And 
they even grew a little impatient with me; and goodness 
knows I was dying to be married all the time ! And po, you 
know, it came about that when I went riding, — which you 
know I did nearly every day, because sisters said I always 
looked so well on horseback, though Clarissa has fifty times 
a better seat, and is madly fond of riding, — well, I ques- 
tioned Knolls, our groom, about all the gentlemen living in 
the country; and I suppose he found out that I was vexed 
none of them proposed to me. And by degrees he became 
more familiar. And somehow I did not think it at all odd, but 
really a pleasant thing, when Knolls, our groom, proposed to 
me. I did not think then to marry him, of course, but I 
thought to myself, *I have had a proposal at last!' And he 
did not say it once, but a great many times. I liked hearing 
it, though each time, of course, I refused him. He argued the 
matter with me just as well as any educated gentleman ; and 
he gave me a history of many ladies, some of title, some of great 
wealth, and all very beautihil and virtuous ladies, who had 
married their servants, and never repented afterwards. I 
forget all their names, but I will get him to tell you all about 
them himself. Some of the stories are most entertaining. 
Well, after a long time, he asking me to marry him day after 
day, and I refusing, he said to me one day, in a passion, — 

" ' Well, miss, I give it hup. You are as 'ard-'arted as a 
gridiron bridle, and that pulls up the 'ardest-mouthed 'orse 
as ever was foaled, raced, or 'unted. You like to 'ear me 
a-vS wearing my 'art away to you, and that's all you care about. 
Now, I ain't a rhinoceros with a skin of double-thonged leath- 
er. I have my feelin's, and they'se uncommon strong. In 
fact, they is too strong ; they've clean runned away. Give 
me an answer, one way or t'other, for see if I don't bolt in 
the morning ! ' 
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"O, Mrs. Malienlenn, you don't know how I struggled 
against my fate. Actuully he did go away for a week, and I 
was so low — I felt quite wretched; and when he suddenly 
appeared again, his feelings stronger than ever, I could not 
restrain mine. So when he once more proposed to me, in a 
more ardent way than ever, I said yes/' 

Agnes then entered into a long, rambling tale of how they 
got married. They rode so many miles, went in a coach so 
many miles, and Knolls borrowed some of his sister's clothes 
for her, and how they got back within an incredibly short 
time, and how no one found it out. 

" But," she added, with the strangest, weakest expression 
in her face, made up of a combined mixture of shame, conceit, 
and self-stitisfaction, " I am going to have a baby, and so it 
must be found out." 

During this, to me, dreadful, degrading, almost revolting 
tale, my mind kept running upon the strangeness of two such 
cases as Mary Arcot and Agnes Ritson being thrust upon 
rae, one so soon after the other, and I feeling myself totally 
incapable of advising in either. Moreover, m my horror and 
disgust of the latter tale, I found myself thinking venially of 
the first. Yet the first was all sin, and the second all folly. 
I could not help thinking, indeed feeling sure, wrong as it 
was, that the pangs inflicted by the folly would be more ve- 
hemently felt than those caused by the sin. 

Who was to tell the Ritsons ? 

" You say nothing, Mrs. Mallerdean — you don't know how 
I suffer." 

"Suffer! " 1 exclaimed; "think of your family." • 

She began to cry. " I want to go away ; I told Knolls I 
must go, because there would be such scenes, and I can't bear 
scenes ; I never could. But he says I must stay, to make 
them settle something on me — I was brought up a lady, and 
I ought to have enough given me to live as a lady. Knolls 
is very angry about the baby coming, but I am glad. I 
always wanted to have a child ; I thought it would be such 
an amusement." 

Certainly her family had done their best to iniin the intel- 
lect of their Beauty, but such extraordinary fatuity over- 
• whelmed me with confusion. 

What could be done in such a case ? I shrunk, as if touched 
with hot iron, at having anything to do with it. As for ex- 
cuses, my cheeks flushed scarlet at the bare idea. I hated to 
26* 
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look at the side of the room where she sat ; that our sex 
should be thus disgraced 1 

My little room, but a short time before, wns to me as a holy 
shrine, whereir I offered up onoe more to God my humble, 
submissive obedience to the fiat of his hand. In the endeavor 
to obtain a right frame of mind, I had travelled, in thought, 
almost to the realms of heaven, and, in contemplating its de- 
lights, its peace, its everlasting rest, I had almost forgotten 
earth, its sms, its sorrows, its follies. 

Since Agnes had told her story it seemed desecrated. 

" I am afraid you are angry with me, Mrs. Mallerdean, for 
what I said about Mr. Mallerdean.'' 

^ So far from it, I can think of nothing but your father and 
sisters; they will die of shame." 

^ I don't see that at all. It is their own fault. Why did 
not they do as they promised, and get some one to marry me?" 

** You alone are to blame ; if you wanted to marry, why 
did you not exert yourself to please some one ? " 

" They told me I had only to look pretty. I am sure I did 
my best, and followed all their advice, and made myself very 
uncomfortable very often, just to please them." 

" They were so fond of you, so proud — " 

" They might be proud, but they were not so fond. I was 
no more to them than a handsome piece of furniture, or a 
beautiful picture, of which they could boast." 

This was too true to deny, and showed that Agnes had 
some perception, spite of her folly. 

^ After all, I have done nothing wicked, and so that I can 
escape Lady Lanton's tongue, I will put up with their anger. 
They won't be sorry to be rid of me, I know. If you will 
help me, and break it to them, I feel sure, Mrs. Mallerdean, 
they will make the best of it. They don't like Lady Lanton 
any more than I do, and so will enter into any plan that will 
put a good face on the matter." 

** I really cannot do it." 

** O, yes, please ; yon don't know how they love you. Let 
me fetch Knolls in ; he, perhaps, can persuade you ; he is 
only outside the window." 

** O, no, no — not for the world ! " 

" I would like you to see him, out of his livery ; he really 
looks so like a gentleman — " 

** No, no ; go now ; I will think over all you said, and if 
you choose to send your two eldest sisters here in the morn- 
ing, I will try what can be done." 
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** Thank you, Mrs. Mallerdean. I know you can't think 
very well of me, and I don't think ^-^ou ever did ; but I am 
not an ungrateful person. If I get away from this country 
without people knowing what I have done, I'll never forget 
your kindness to my dying day. You won't see Knolls?' 

'*No, no ; good night, Agnes; pray leave me.'* 

I let her out of the window, steadily refusing to look at 
another figure that came ostentatiously forward to be seen, 
tinder pretence of meeting Agnes. I could not help hearing 
their remarks. • 

"Well, Hagnus, will she be koind?" 

"That she always is, you know. Knolls." 

" She has an uncommon character for it." 

All that night I could not sleep. 

I drew up, first in my mind, then on paper, an assessment 
of three griefs. 

First — The one I was mourning so that night. 

Secondly — The sin that must taint a whole life. 

Thirdly — The folly that disgraces a family. 

For the first I had but to say it was God's will. 

My sorrow was not the result of sin, of folly, but rather it 
was so ordained. There was no bitterness in it, of shame, of 
remorse ; it was simply the cross that I must bear, as He had 
borne before me. 

About this grief there was a sanctification that had an in- 
expressible charm in it. I was nearer to God. He had pity 
for me. The hand that had smitten me did it in love. He 
loved me, and he would reward me for my cross with joy 
unspeakable. About this my grief there was eyerything 
pure, holy, sublime. 

With regard to the second — the sin that cannot be expi- 
ated but by death — there could be no redeeming point in 
this world. A girl of so sensitive a nature as Mary Arcot 
could never, for one moment, lose the sense of degradation. 
In all the different relations of life, in the commonest daily 
acts, in the ordinary doings of one with another, this sin 
would intervene between the performance of every duty Bnd 
the pleasure. There could never more be that inestimable 
feeling of calm joy. The mental pressure of grief like hers 
forbids happiness and it to dwell together. 

With regard to the third ^nef — that folly which disgraces 
a family — I was inclined, under the immediate pressure of 
Agnes Ritson's most disgraceful tale, to think her case the 
worst. 
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The r.ujiHlaiie ])art of it was truly the hardest to bear. 
The Kitsu'iijs.rallier proud at all times, had considered it 
lUH'essaiy to have an idol in their family, whom, Dagon-like, 
all had to woi-ship. Now, still Dagon-like, this idol was 
fallen to the ground and broken — so broken that there was 
no hope of any restoration. 

I tried to put myself in the Ritsons' place. I underwent 
for them an imaginary burst of horror, indignation, despair. 
My cfibits produced no consolation. In vain I sat up hour 
after hour thinking. It would be a blow to this worthy family, 
the bitterest they could endure, and of that kind which made 
submission (so grand a virtue) almost a mockery. They could 
not even have the satisfaction of thinking they bore it well ; 
for, well or ill, there was nothing but mortification. 

Solemnly I prayed to God that, if these two instances of 
sorrow, seemingly more painful to bear than mine own, had 
been brought to my knowledge in mercy, at this particular 
time, the lesson should not be wasted. 

The two ehler Miss Ritsons appeared the next day at the 
earliest possible hour. I know not if they had a suspicion. 
Rumor will sometimes prophesy, even before it can make 
known the truth. They were uneasy and prepared for some- 
thing ; but when the frightful truth was really told (how I 
did it I can hardly tell), their agony of grief was pitiable. 
They were completely overwhelmed. I made all due allow- 
ances for them ; but, I must confess, as excitement made them 
forget discretion, I found my sympathy fast evaporating. 

" O, Mrs. Mallerdean, what we have done for that girl ! " 

"We have been slaves to her, Mrs. Mallerdean!*' 

" We gave up everything for her ! " 

"We did not have new bonnets this Easter, that she 
might have a fresh ball-dress ! " 
. " We always did her mending ! " 

" She did nothing all day but sit and amuse herself! " 

" Such a return ! " 

" A horrible groom ! " 

« Smelling of the stables ! " 

"And she had her tempei-s, though we never told I" 

" Obstinacy doesn't express her, Mrs. Mallerdean ! " 

" And so ignorant, though we always hid it ! " 

"Coulfln't spell a bit; we had always to write her letters 
for her!" 

" And to play us this trick ! " 
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« And O, Lady Lanton ! " 

" How she will mock at us ! " 

"I declare I could tear my eyes out!" 

^' I would have gone out to wash sooner than have this 
disgrace ! " 

*' We can never show our faces again ! " 

*' Nobody will speak to us more ! " 

" Yes, I will," I managed to say clearly, in the midst of 
this chorus. 

"Will you indeed? You are kind. People so respect 
you, Mrs. Mallerdean, that if you look over it, perhaps others 
may." 

*' Why should you be slighted for the folly of another?" 

** But you don't know the world, Mrs. Mallerdean ; they 
will delight to laugh at us." 

" He can't say his H's — the brute ! " 

I must own there was so much of worldly lament, and s<; 
little of fear for the future happiness of their sister, that I 
listened to this clatter of woe with almost no sympathy. 

That good, worthy women, as I knew them to be, should 
only consider the world's opinion of their sister's act, Qnd 
take no heed to the consequences on thejr aged father, or 
the proper means to make the best of it, and endeavor to 
meet, with some show of wisdom, what was inevitable, — sur- 
prised me. 

Two hours of incesisant bewailmeht only brought a repeti- 
tion of the above duet. 

At last, in a little disgust, feeling that all delicacy was now 
out of the question, I said, — 

'* Why not all go abroad ? The news that Agnes is mar- 
ried can then be sent home. You can tell as much of the 
truth as you like." 

" The very thing ; but we will tell nothing." 

As it was not part of my business to dictate to them what 
they ought to say, I made no answer. But to show how the 
fear of falling in public estimation operated upon these two 
kmd-hearted, good women, they agreed, before me, all to go 
abroad, and, after a certain time, to write and say Agnes had 
a lover, then that she was married. Of course, when they 
came home, she must remain abroad, her husband supposed 
to be a foreigner ; but at any rate he must not come back to 
be recognized as Knolls. His Christian name was Clement. 
Clement would do Yery well for a surname. Nothing could 
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be better. They would remain six months abroad, and that 
would be time to do it all in the most natural manner. 

I perceived by this time that I had forgotten one important 
part of Agnes's confidence to me ; but as I did not know how 
to bring it on, and was also tired with what had already 
occurred, I decided to' leave Mrs. Knolls to state her antici- 
pations herself. 

In the evening I walked over to see old Mr. Ritson, ac^ 
cording to promise. I found him the most jational of all the 
family. 

** They spoiled her, and must reap the fruits of it. I have 
seen the young man, and have agreed to give my daughter 
three hundred a year. I have recommended him to seek a 
respectable situation someinrhere, or to take & farm, provided 
it is a hundred miles from my house. I cannot go abroad 
at my time of life, but I will send part of my family ; more I 
cannot promise. My poor wife always had her misgivings 
about the bringing up of Agnes ; but, my dear Mrs. Mal- 
lerdean, where there are a number of unmarried women in 
a family, the clatter is so great, one is glad to let them have 
their own way, for the sake of peace. For my pait, I give 
the sex credit foi: a great many virtues, but they are the 
damdest set of fools, when they put their heads together 
about themselves, that Providence ever created ! " 

Mr. Ritson, having exhausted his wrath in the above ex- 
pletive, never said another word on the matter. 

Agnes drew me aside, just as I was leaving, to ask if I had 
told them all. 

I intimated I had left her the gratification -of imparting 
some of her own news, and the sooner she did it the better. 

What ensued I know not. The bustle and scurry they 
were in to get away gave them no time for visiting or talk- 
ing. They were essentially English people, up to their eyes 
in English prejudices and habits. In those days languages 
were not so much considered necessary for education in fe- 
males as work and the art of confectionery. Consequently 
they went abroad a lamentablv helpless party, and I felt sure 
that this sacrifice to the world's opinion would be very'dearly 
bought by them all. 

Meantime I prepared, at the request of my father and 
mother, to visit my childhood's home. I had no pleasure in 
the thought, bat they desired it. It had been a sort of prom- 
ise^ after the first year of my mourning had passed. 
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A LETTER 

FROM MRS. MALLERDEAN TO LADY HYTHE, FROM THEIR 
OLD HOME. 

"I FEEL sare, Marblette, you desire to hear from me. 
You say to Hythe, * Dulce is once more at home, where we 
were children together ; she is not the Dulce of those days 
if she does not write to me a full and particular account of 
everything. I wish to know how much that home is altered ; 
if it be as full of pleasant ways as formerly ; what our seven 
little sisters are like; — to say nothing of that one valued 
brother, Hugh. How are mine ancient friends, Adam and 
Eve ? Is the pump still running ? Are there taws in the 
nursery; or are the children, impressed by our noble Example, 
too good to warrant their use ? Dulce, Dulce, write to tell 
me everything! You cannot be too minute.' 

"I obey, as I ever did, your slightest word, Marblette. 
Our home is altered. It appears to me to wear an ancient, 
rather withered look. There is a great increase of building 
all round it, which does not add to the purity of the atmos- 
phere. In-doors, our mother, as usual, not only makes every- 
thing bright by her presence, but absolutely by the art of 
arrangement and comfort. Do you remember, Marblette, 
how we used to think our drawmg-room the finest in the 
world? I think it so still, with our mother sitting in her 
usual chair, the children playing about the floor, silent, as was 
the rule in the clrawing-room, but supremely happy. The 
Sienna marble-piece still has its radiated sun, fully developed, 
whose face, as you and I remember, watched us both, even at 
opposite ends of the room, and so became an awe, or con- 
science, to us. We did no wrong in its presence. The chil- 
dren are dear things — two like a Marblette and a Dulce. 
But there are only five of them. Don't be alarmed ; three 
are turned into young ladies. Emmie and Efiie are tall young 
women ; my mother says, with a half-sigh, they are too tall. 
I know what this means. 

"Dear Marblette, look out for wedding gifts. There are 
two young men perpetually running in upon the most trivial 
occasions. Effie says Mr. Millar is so nice and so clever. 
Emmie declares Mr. Clarke has the kindest heart in the 
world. But don't imagine that Effie thinks of being Mrs^ 
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Millar, or Emmie Mrs. Clarke. Tout au contraire. We un- 
derstand it is fashionable now to lard all converaatioii with 
French. Also that 'tis better to die than be behind the 
mode. You will perceive I mean to see you again. But, 
Marblette, our third young lady, how am I to describe her 
to you? My father looks at her now and then anxiously. 
He asked me whom I thought she was like. I could not say. 
Without changing her character in the least, she sometimes 
looks like you, then me, then, again, she is like no one but 
herself. I perceive our mother dotes upon Lotty ; she has 
asked me more than once if I do not think her delicate. 
She certainly is fragile, or rather, I should say, ethereal to 
look at. I do not think her so delicate, as that she altogether 
seems to be composed of rare and fine materials. She has 
the fairest skin, the softest color, the most wonderful eyes ; 
people say they are black, but in truth they are deepest blue. 
From out of them you oan see a spirit beaming that alto- 

f ether befits the case in which it lives. I suppose no one 
as said — no one could say — a harsh word to her. If they 
did, she would not understand it. Marblette, the fancy 
seizes me that the soul of the little Dulce, buried before I was 
born, has come to dwell in Lotty's frame. She is the sweet- 
est thing. I have asked my mother if she may go home 
with me. She can refuse me nothing, ^he says ; but I saw it 
would pain her to part with the child ; so I said no more ; but 
after a while, I shall ask again. The child loves me dearly — 
loves me as angels love the wretched. 

" Hugh is a bookworm. ' If it were not so,' he says, ' he 
should be altogether smothered in petticoats.' Perhaps it is 
so. But he aspires to be a sailor, where his learning will little 
avail him. My father says Hugh is one example out of many 
that he knows o^ whose beginnings by no means fit him for 
his endings. He has been in the midst of females all his 
early life, and he voluntarily banishes himself from their soci- 
ety as soon as he has a will, to dwell only with men. This is 
not complimentary to the female sex. Hugh looks up and 
says, 'The more manly a n^n's pursuits, the more fitted he 
is to be the woman's protector!' I like Hugh. Do not 
laugh, Marblette. For more than four years I have been 
almost sepnrate^ from j^era all; so I regard their different 
characters more as a strancrer than a sister. 

"Poor Adam and Eve! I did not recognize the dear crea- 
tures when brought face to face with theni. Alas ! not face 
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to face — they neither of them now possess even so much as 
a nose to distinguish that part of their persons. In fact, un- 
conscious of the sacrilegious act, I had spumed them with 
my foot, deeming the shapeless mass some unsightly stone in 
my path. I could have kissed them when I found what they 
were. 

" Nurse has grown portly. 

" The world grows proud. The nursery has a new fire- 
place. Th^ Dutch tiles are gone ; the whale is no longer 
rolling Jonah slowly out of his mouth, who is awkwardly 
balanced on his left leg; the little demons flighting down 
into the swine's mouth are all vanished. Jacob has ceased 
to bless Ephraim and Manasseh, crossing his hands ; and the 
prodigal son has slipped away, without slipping from his awk- 
ward position, into the trough of the swine. Black lead and 
polish are now required to do up the nursery fire — that phe- 
nomenon of grimy slush turning into milk-white beauty, is 
no longer enacted. Even the closet, where poor Bell snatched 
her untidy meals, has had the blank window filled up with 
glass, and now adds beauty and lightness to the room. The 
mice have no longer a retreat behind its dark shutters, and 
the youngest of our sisters sits there fearlessly, by night as 
by day. 

" Our sisters have butter on their bread. Warm water is 
put into their milk, which, with a little sugar, gives them the 
consequence of drinking tea. 

" Nurse is proud of all these improvements. As a con- 
scientious Whig, so ought I to be. But in truth, Marblette, 
I wish you and I were at that age when, huddling on our 
little duffle dressing-gowns, we surreptitiously lit a candle to 
look at an eclipse of the moon. 

" Bell's mother came to see me. She detailed to me her 
grievous suffering from inability to bear anything cold to her 
stomach. 

"*If my lady (her poor Bell's favorite among all the chil- 
der) would help her just to have a teaspoonful of brandy to 
her tea, it would be the making of her.' 

" My lady would give her flannel, but nothing more. 

"'Well, flannel was no doubt a marcy, and as sich it would 
be acceptable.' 

"Bell's mother has so fir gone on with the times, that 
now she indulares in the luxury of snuff. 

"Nurse Aloxan^lf^r is dead. She dreamed on to the last. 
26 
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Apparently as well as nsual, she one night bade her daughter 
fetch oat her death-clothes (long ago prepared) and air them. 

** ^ Fm soomened. Therein he a bell tolling this day sen- 
night. On the fifth stroke Til be awa'.' 

"And it was so. 

** Subtle mystery of dreams, what art thou? In what 
chambers of the brain dost thou dwell ? And wherefore 
come to some with the skilled prescience of foreboding, while 
others are mocked by thy wayward, monstrous, fitful ^ncies ? 
Marblette, let me know thy thoughts in dreams ; it seems to 
me as if I sufiTered from some belief in them. 

" That homely mansion, Eai-wig Cottage, is no more. This 
must not surprise you. When I was mistress of it, I felt 
convinced that a ruder wind than usual might blow it clean 
away. Sunshine Palace looks less attractive than in former 
days. A lack of paint, a broken prop, a leg missing to the 
seat, a cracked table, render it no longer that delightful 
abode that kings and queens inhabited with pleasure, lords 
and ladies with delight, and gentlefolks with pride. In 
truth, Marblette, the vast population increasing all round, 
the iron fonnderies, coal pits, and glass works combined, are 
gradually destroying vegetation. My father finds it is useless 
to keep up his garden. In a few years I think he must leave 
the Rectory ; its situation will be unbearable. 

" And then, Marblette, the remembrances of our childhood 
will have no realities to keep them fresh. Let us recall them 
the more often to mind, that we may not lose them. 

"Thomson's shop has become a gay mart, wherein you 
may find any want gratified — from *cla^um ' up to sugared 
cakes, from farthing candles to best spermaceti. No longer 
stale gingerbread husbands and wives endure a tottering 
existence, propped up against the little panes of glass, kept in 
their places by ancient apples or pale young oranges ; but 
goodly rows of figs and raisins, bloomy plums, with heaving 
mountains of shades of sparkling sugars, with towers of white 
loaves supporting boxes of ornamental macaroni and candied 
fruits, make the windows a fine sight. 

"As for going in with a penny, to say nothing of a half- 
penny^ and askinsr ^ov *cl-gs:-m,' I feel sure they would ignore 
the existence of such a thing. *Tofiy' is now the correct 
nomenclature. 

"The bridcre is moro crowded than ever. There is no little 
night-cap-making girl, with the mysterious bundle under her 
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tippet. Marblctte ! she has not that bundle now. She is 
clothed in heaven with her new body, and it is straight and 
fair. The women calling out their goods on the bridge are 
just the same. They do not alttr ; they shout, they laugh, 
they bargain ; they hold out their sweeties to little children, 
such as we were, still the same. The crossing I — well, Mar- 
blette, you are safe — you are over the crossing! I have 
fallen — • I have lost my treasure. Emblem of life was this 
crossing ; we must all endure it. I thank God you are hap- 
pily over, my sister I So let me think no more of this ' Walk 
m Childhood.' 

" All people that see him love my boy. He is already so 
like his father in his ways, that Lord Oram held him in his 
arms, and wept over him. 

"I did not go there; O, no. They were so good as to 
excuse me. Our father has sold the buff chariot. Methinks, 
had I been riph, I would have bought it. My father says that 
money does not go so far now as it used to do ; but, in truth, 
everything is extravagantly dear, and the times are advancing 
so fast that people are not content, nay, indeed, they cannot 
keep the boundary of what their fathers were contented 
with. 

" Philip, who has always looked beyond the times in which 
we live, has grave fears for England's future. But if she can 
weather this evil and calamitous time, she will rise superior, 
and be more firmly established than ever. Thus he hopes on. 

" Philip and Sissy came here three days ago with their chil- 
dren. I am glad he is a clergyman. He has that genial, 
hearty nature usually supposed to belong only to squires and 
favored heroes among the laity. But he blends his bonhomie 
so well with his more holy character, that both are bettered 
by it. And his patriotic feelings are just to my taste. His 
intelligent mind leaps forward to greet the pervert creeds of 
the day, and rejects or adopts, them as they seem worth it. 

^ I am persuaded, Marblette, that those are happy who have 
enlightened, sagacious minds to live with. I am no advocate 
for society of only one sort. Neither do I think it good to 
live mostly with one sex. One is apt to get conventional. 

" Aft my boy grows up, I will surround him with compan- 
ions and playfellows — girls and boys. He shall not have to 
become acquainted with the female sex only when he is seek- 
ing a wife. At that dangerous age, a pretty face goes such 
a long way towards perfection I 
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"Let me have one of your girls for my daughter — the one 
that promises to be like you. If my son has any of his mother 
in him he will love the little Marblette at first sight. 

** Sissy has a little daughter who promises to be prim. Are 
you not glad ? Secretly, I encourage the little one to be as 
precise as possible. Our sister Sissy is not so nimble as she 
was. Philip tells her she weighs eleven stone. She hath a 
double chin. She does not use the word 'ought;' she has 
changed it to 'Philip.' Philip is her master, her husband, 
her adviser, her workman, her conscience. Also, he is the 
children's head nurse, their doctor as well as father. If there 
was no Philip, I think mother and babies would all collapse. 
They would become nothing. Thank God for dear Sissy's 
sake ! — Philip grows stouter and stronger the more he has 
to do. 

" Lady Oram paid me a long visit yesterday. 

** We tJilk together of my Peter as if he was beside us. 

"♦Good, worthy mourner, as thou art,' she says to me, 
♦ still it is as a patriot, honest and true, that we lament, again 
and again, for him. That will ! If thou hadst been in power, 
Mallerdean Vould have been true to her colors ; of all the 
sights most abhorrent to my eyes, is the spectacle of a ren- 
egade. Never, as long as I have the power to express even 
an intelligent sign, will I notice or recognize Lady Lanton. 
When you return home, Dulce, search once more for that 
will ; not for your own benefit, but for the county. Remem- 
ber your duty towards your county, as its queen. When the 
decent period for mourning is past, mix once more among 
your neighbors. You have double work to do, your own and 
your husband's. It is in the pious, thoughtful homes of Eng- 
land that men are to be raised who \vill save her in her hour 
of peril. The homes of English people are in the hands of 
their women. Let them show their sons what it is to be re- 
ligious, prudent, refined. No man brought up by a religious, 
educated woman and lady will ever lose the benefits of her 
teachings.' 

" « My present influence is so small, dear Lady Oram ! ' 

" ' It is not. On the contrary, your misfortunes (and the 
worldly one of losing your position at Mallerdean is counted 
by the world as the hardest) have given you an interest and 
favor in the eyes of your neighbors that is at present para^ 
mount. By your prudence, your fortitude, the resolution 
which nerves you to exert yourself, when your telltale face 
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makes the heart ache to see its sufTering, you have gained 
their esteem and sympathy. They long to welcome back, as 
4heir queen, the true, mourning widow of Peter Mallerdean 
— the generous, high-minded inmate of a cottage. Lady 
Lanton may have supplanted you at Mallerdean, but ^ou will 
owe it to your own fault alone if you cease to be Qiieen of 
the County.' 

« ' I had thought to live quiet.' 

" ' I know you did ; but the times will not permit it. After 
the second anniversary of that fearftil day, Dulce, you must 
nerve up your heart and strength to counteract the evil influ- 
ence of Lady Lanton.' 

" ' These anniversaries, Lady Oram, drive me back to the 
very day — the very moment.' 

"'They do. God has ordained it. The return, year by 
year, of birth-days, marriage-days, and mourning-days is good 
for the soul. Few are so hardened but that the return of the 
day of their birth brings with it the remembrance that there 
wiU be a time when a year will come in which there is no 
birth-day for them. Are they prepared for it? Again, in 
marriage-days, those that love truly, gladly repeat their vows 
again, and love on still more fondly as each year proves them 
Rtill more blessed in each other. To those who love not so 
well, it may be that these anniversaries soften some hardened 
place in their hearts, and so, opening a spring of kindly feeh 
mg, heal wounds that might otherwise have festered and mor- 
tified to death. But the mourner ! — on such a day a mourner 
was baptized in sorrow. The ceremony brought her face to 
face with God. His veil was withdrawn, and she felt herself 
almost in the invisible world. On each anniveraiy she with 
draws into this holy sanctuary again, and issues therefrom 
strengthened to perform her work. Do not fear these anni- 
versaries, Dulce. As time mellows the sharpjness of your 
sorrow, you will court them — the only link in this world 
which connects you with the dead.' 

" So, Marblette, pray for your poor Dulce, that she may not 
moan away her life. The love of solitude grows on me. I 
shall shake it off. When I go home you shall see how full 
my letters will be of business, of life, of cares. Once more, 
Marblette, I will run after the minutes, and count those lost 
in which I have not done some good deed. But, whatever 
my fjite, that you are happy is the sweetest consolation to 
your Dulce." 

26* 
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This letter was indorsed by Lady Hythe as being received 
on ttie 16tb day of March, 1807. To which was added, " I 
tbaitk Qod^ on my knees, for this letter ; my dearest Dulce is 
reviving to love and us.*^ 



BATTLE. 

I HAD not been at home three days before I received a 
most unexpected visitor in the Countess Harmann. She was 
admitted before I knew.she was at the door. She opened the 
conversation by saying, — 

'• So you sent for that boy." 

She was one of those women who can turn a plain fact into 
a monstrous falsehood with a plausibility that aggravates 
in proportion to there being no redress. Such people like 
contradiction. It opens innumerable opportunities for further 
stings. 

I, therefore, did not answer. 

" He is like his fiither," she continued, watching me intently. 

The face of that boy had haunted me ever since I saw it. It 
was the face of some one I knew. I tried to persuade myself 
it was the countess herself; but there was in it as little resem- 
blance as to my husband; I replied, quietly, — 

" I suppose so." 

"What do you mean ?" she said, quickly. 

« He is like his father." 

** Peter Mallerdean ?" 

"No ; he was not his" father." 

** O, is that your opinion ? I will take care you are con- 
vinced some day. Meantime, I came here for the purpose of 
asking you for the annuity due to me. I receive it as usual, 
or publish to the world a tale that will not fit well to the hon- 
ored name of Peter Mallerdean." 

" You can publish it." 

" Are you mad ? Is this your boasted love for his memory ? 
Is your mourning a mockery ? " 

"I do not see that anything you and I can do would injure 
the name or memory of my husband." 

"You are beside yourself I Think of the tale I can 
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tell, and then consider what people will say of him after- 
wards." 

^'I think the Countess Harmann forgets that a good name 
honorably gained cannot be lost by a false tongue. Bethink 
you for a moment of the estimation in which you are held by 
the world. I but remind you of it to close this conversation. 
Should this fail to convince you, know that I am not to be 
frightened. Your good name is more necessary to you living, 
than Peter Mallerdean's to him dead." 

She turned pale, more with anger than any other feeling. 
I continued, — 

" You ought to know, I feel sure you do know, that I have 
scarcely my proper rights from Lady Lanton. Fortunately, 
my wants are simple. But, should my husband's will be 
found, and I assume the position Lady Lanton occupies, and 
which ought now to be mine, still you need seek nothing at 
my hands. Not if I possessed countless wealth should you 
have anything from me as a right, though I might throw you 
gold as I would to a beggar." 

" Proud woman ! more haughty now than in those hateful 
days of triumph when you occupied the place that ought to 
have been mine ! Proud woman I you shall live to repent 
these words I If I sacrifice character, name, friends, fortune, 
I will be revenged ! " 

These words had a ring of intimidation in them that might 
have frightened rae ; but knowing the weakness and turpitude 
of her character, it seemed that, having left herself no other 
weapon than words, she used them as people do in a passion. 

She left me. 

In the evening I had a visit from Lady Lanton. 

" I understand," she said, « that Beaume has again begun 
to pay attentions to you. I have come to say that you have 
my consent to marry him, and I will use my influence to ob- 
tain him a bishopric." 

"Do not say such things," I answered; "Peter will not 
like it." 

" What do you mean ? " she exclaimed, starting up and 
looking round, appalled. 

" Peter sees you, and hears you. If I did not think he was 
near me, night and day, I could not drag on this miserable 
existence." 

"You are insane!" she exclaimed. 

As she uttered these words. Lady Joyce made her appear- 
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ance. With a flush upon her cheeks, she came towards me 
and placed herself between me and Lady Lanton. 

^ ! you are her keeper, are you ? But you need not wait. 
I came on a kind errand — very kind. I give her permission 
to marry Beaume. She may marry as soon as she likes, pro- 
vided she takes herself off.^ 

Her fury was ungovernable.. 

We neither of us spoke. For my part, I was silent from 
prudence. No matter what I had said, it would but have 
mflaroed her more. 

After a while she began again : — 

^I desired Beaume to foUo^ me; I requested he wonld 
come prepared to satisfy me as regarded his arrangements.'' 

^ Mr. Beaume has already settled them with me," said Lady 
Joyce. 

^ You ! Has he taken you into his confidence ? ^ 

^ Yes, madam ; this morning he came to tell me of his in- 
tentions, and this aflemoon he accompanied me here- to 
announce to Mrs. Mallerdean his intended marriage with 
Miss Clarissa Ritson." 

"You! — you have done this! Think not that I shall 
forget this. Lady Joyce ! I know your wishes — you desire 
to mix with the county families! Yoo! a milliners appren- 
tice ! Go back to your proper sphere — * 

But I care not to repeat more. 

When we were free from her, and alone, I own that I was 
almost wearied out. Nothing but the happiness resultmg 
from the piece of news regarding Mr. Beaume enabled me. to 
fight against the anger and indignation that oppressed me. 

Lady Joyce soothed me with her account of how it had 
been brought about. 

" I will not vex you, dear madam, by telling vou at how 
early a period Lady Lanton began to speak to Mr. Beaume 
upon this extravagant crotchet of hers. I will do him the 
justice to say he was really shocked. He said the bare 
thought was so great an insult to you in every way, that he 
dared hardly lift his eyes to your face. From the very first 
moment of Lady Lanton's preposterous mania, he came to me 
for advice as to how he should so act as to repel the slightest 
rumor." 

At this instant I suddenly recollected the power of revenge 
that I had in my hands — the will. I prayed Lady Joyce to 
excuse my absence for a moment, while I ran to get the 
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" Work of Art," and at least comfort myself by looking on 
the outside of that case which contained so powerful an anti- 
dote to all my trouble within. I was not able to return to 
Lady Joyce in a moment, as I expected. Buffy's elaborate 
piece of work was not in its usual place. I looked above, 
below, all round, everywhere ! I rang the bell and asked for 
it. No one had seen it for a length of time. 

The blood ran hotly through my veins as I thought of the 
folly that made me keep so precious a thing in such an inse- 
cure place. 

It was seldom I was vexed, or, rather, showed my vexa- 
tion — I lived as one who had not a thought left to waste 
twice upon the little ills of life. But now, for the first time, 
my servants saw a flush of impatience on my face, and heard 
a hasty, peremptory order from my lips They ran hither 
and thither, scared by this unusual sight. 

All the time I felt the necessity to conceal the real dismay 
and agitation in my heart. That this ugly little box should 
be of any more consequence to me than that it was the work 
of my dear adopted boy Buffy, must not be shown. I therefore 
desired it might be found, and brought to me ; while L re- 
turned to Lady Joyce. 

The flush of sudden fear had given place to an unusual 
pallor, even for me. I had much ado to refrain from confid- 
ing in Lady Joyce, I was so greatly dismayed. She saw 
there was something the matter, but, as was her wont, took 
no further notice than giving me my salts. 

Before five minutes had elapsed, I heard the quick feet of 
my little son coming. He ran hastily in, and flying to my 
arms, said, — 

" Buffy said the box was mine.*' 

"Did he, darling?" 

" Yes, and that boy asked for it — the boy called Adrian. 
I thought it was proper, as a visitor, that I should give him 
all he desired. So he took it away with him." 

I hid my face in his curls, that neither he nor Lady Joyce 
might see the consternation expressed in it. 

" Are you grieved, mother ? " 

«A little, love." 

*' I shall try and make you another." 

" Thanks, my boy ; now run back: to your play. Will you 
continue your story, dear Lady Joyce ? " 

She obeyed me. 
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" I bad been long anxious for Mr. Beaume to many ; I felt 
sure it was tbo only tbing to cure bim of tbe vanity tbat 
clouded over bis really good qualities. He took more borne* 
trutbs from me than most people, because m^ antecedents 
were even lower tban bis own. I bad too bigb an opinion 
of Clarissa to force ber on tbe notice of any man ; but, afler 
giving it as my opinion tbat tbe most effectual means to balk 
Lady Lanton was to marry, I took care to bring tbem a 
good deal together. 

" Wben ber sisters went away witb tbat unfortunate Agnes, 
I undertook to assist Clarissa in all tbe parish duties they bad 
begun. This gave me many opportunities of making bim 
better known to ber tban before ; for she is a girl of wonder* 
ful prudence and depth of thinking. She would not give ber 
heart where she bad no respect. I can assure you, my dear 
Mrs. Mallerdean, I have bad a very anxious winter ; for poor 
Beaume was really in love, and fully aware of the value of 
the heart on which he seemed to make so little impression, 
while she was so chary of showing the least liking for bis 
society, and seemed to have no pleasure beyond tbe affections 
of ber family. And all tbe while I knew that the poor Kitsons 
would greet tbe news as a full and ample balm for the cure 
of tbe sad wound Agnes had inflicted on tbe family honor. 
In addition to this was my ardent desire to put an end to 
Lady Lanton's wicked thoughts — for wicked they were. By 
some means she became aware of my counteracting influence ; 
and she knew that, whilst she tried to play upon tbat weak- 
ness and vanity which are really the greatest blots in Mr, 
Beaurae's character, I was endeavoring to urge bim to an in- 
dependent and manly decision. Love and I together suc- 
ceeded. You heard her acknowledge my triumph — I call it 
my triumph. She sent for him this morning, saying there 
must be no more shilly-shallying. She should come down to 
you, dear lady, and prepare you. He was to arrive directly 
after, and clinch the matter. She would not permit bim to 
make the slightest remonstrance, or even to utter a word. 
So he thought his best act, both towards you and himself, 
was to go straight to Clarissa, and offer his hand. I am glad 
to say she is wholly without nonsense. The result was a 
sincere interest in his favor, which she felt certain only re- 
quired tbe assurance of his affection to ripen into love. They 
came to me at once ; Clarissa looked quite pretty, and he was 
as lover-like as you would wish to* see. Too lover-like, &r 
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he forgot to tell me of Lady Lanton's intentions nntil I saw 
the carriage passing through the park. I came to you as 
quickly as I could, and can only regret that I was not here 
in time to prevent the annoyance you have suffered. The 
sight of the Ritson family will make amends, I hope." 

" It shall, dear Lady Joyce — indeed, it does already. I am 
not so disturbed about Lady Lanton, as that I have lost — " 

"This box," she said, as I paused. 

" It contained a precious thing. I had no right to keep it 
there." 

" Was the box locked ? " 

•'Yes, and it was also covered with pictures, pasted on^ It 
looked like a block of wood." 

^ Perhaps the boy to whom little Peter gave it still con- 
siders it a block of wood." 

" Pray Heaven he may ! " 

" You want it back. Can it be written for ? " 

" No ; that would look strange, as if it was important. I 
wish no interest to be attached to it, if possible." 

" Can I go — can I send ? " 

" Dear Lady Joyce, if you would, and without seeking to 
know more." 

*' For you, I am blind, deaf, dumb. Give me the direction 
of the house where it may now be found, and I will bring it 
back to you untouched." 

" You relieve me greatly. Here it is — the • Rev. Mr. Ca- 
tor ; a boy named Adrian Levassue lives with him as pupil. 
Say I knew not my little son had given the box ; that it shall 
be returned if he values it — but, in truth, I need not advise 
you. Only I shall not be happy until I have it again in my 
possession." 

" You shall not be one moment longer unhappy than I can 
help. I shall cover my departure by knnouncin^ my inten- 
tion to go to town, ostensibly regarding Clarissa^ trousseau. 
From thence I shall go down to Maidenhead, and execute 
this business, after which I will write to you. You will cease 
to be unhappy if you know it is in my possession." 

" Most true — to know that will suffice me. I am already 
happier. Let us go down to Mr. Beaume, that I may offer 
him my congratulations; afterwards we will go to the Ritsons, 
and on the way I will give you my charges as to a wedding 
present, which you must procure for me in town." 

I never liked Mr. Beaume better than when he was receiv- 
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ing my felicitations. For once he forgot to act a part, and 
was natural. Tlie effect was so good, he was apparently as 
much pleased with himself as we were. 

As for the Ritsons, they were tearfully happy. In spite of 
all our care to keep the secret, sufficient of the true facts 
about the marriage of Agnes had transpired to give rise to 
gossip which had been very hard to bear. That Mr. Beaume 
should come foi-ward when the family were under a cloud, 
entitled him to be welcomed gratefully as a brother. 

Old Mr. Ritson alone appeared fully aware of the value of 
the wife he was giving Mr. Beaume. " It does not become a 
father, sir, to praise his own child ; but if she leaves me to go 
to you, you are the only man in the world I shall envy." 

Dear Clarissa, she well deserved her father's praise. 



PERPLEXITIES. 



When I was once more at home, my thoughts reverted 
again to the rashness and folly which had let me leave that 
precious document in so precarious a place. 

It would appear that, having decided not to make use of 
it, I had not cared for it. 

Now that it was gone, it was of more value to me than all 
the world besides. And every moment that passed while it 
was out of my possession seemed to enhance the importance 
of its recovery. It was a link between me and the dead. 

As if to smite me still more with regret for that fatal vow, 
I had a long visit from Lord and Lady Harpendale two days 
after Lady Joyce went to town. 

They bewailed the degraded condition of Mallerdean. 

" Were it feasible," said Lord Harpendale, " I should ran- 
sack the house for the lost will. I have gleaned enough from 
the servants, and Mr. Allen, to know that there was a suspi- 
cious burning of something one night in Sir Brough's room. 
O, if I could only bring it home to her, we might save the 
county." 

I felt very conscious as I answered him, and could not help 
secretly arguing with myself as to whether it was right to 
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sacrifice the principles of the county to saVe the good name 
of a private individual. But I said^ — 

"It is only for a time, Lord Harpendale; there never was 
a truer Whig than this little fellow, and he is now six years 
old.^ 

"Yes, that you can do; you can educate him properly; 
but meantime we are demoralized. For thirty-six years we 
have sent a Whig member to Parliament ; and look at us 
now. Represented by a man whose private character is as 
obnoxious to me as his public one. I don't believe he has 
any public spirit. He thinks of nothing but himself.** 

"Does Lady Lanton know how reprehensible he is, and 
how much she damages her own character by admitting the 
Countess Harmann and Colonel Moffat to Mallerdean ? '' 

"I do not know, Lady Harpendale," I answered; "but if I 
am asked my opinion, I think she has not the slightest idea. 
I need not hide from you that her temper is her great fault ; 
but I think she is singularly free from what I suppose you 
would term vice." 

" But is there no one to tell her that these two people are 
not the proper associates for a woman who has no legal pro- 
tector ? for I presume Sir Brough continues as usual." 

" No; he is much worse, and has had another stroke. Buffy 
is sent for to be with him, as he idone can manage him?* 

" Buffy is of a good age now — fifteen or thereabouts ; can- 
not he say something to his mother ? " 

" He will say it, if he thinks it needfuL But the difficulty 
with Lady Lanton is, she neither sees nor believes any ill of 
those she likes, while those who incur her anger are objects 
o( the deepest abhorrence." 

"I wish, Mrs. Mallerdean, you had disputed the will. I 
feel sure the law wduld have decided in your favor, or at all 
events have restrained Lady Lanton in some measure." 

I dared not reply to this. How wicked I seemed to my- 
self, to have thought only of the private ends to be gained, 
and not of the public claims lost by the suppression of my 
husband's will ! 

" But 'tis useless wasting time in idle regrets. We must 
bestir ourselves. You will come to us, Mrs. Mallerdean, for 
the Assizes, and make your appearance among your subjects 
as Queen at the ball. Naturally you shrink ; but, believe me, 
you will be doing what would have pleased Peter. As a true 
patriot, you must labor for the Whig cause. Once 'tis known 
27 
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that yoa are as firm as eyer^ and that little Peter is being 
brought up as a stanch Whig, people will then have some 
hold to cling to." 

^ I think you must oblige us, my dear,", continued Lady 
Harpendale ; " it is now almost three years since you have 
been in seclusion, and whilst every one believes that you will 
be a mourner all your life, still that life must not be wasted 
only in mourning. You have work to do." 

" And another thing, Mrs. Mallerdean — it is time you ap- 
peared amongst us, to put an end to the various reports 
spreading all over the country. I was told only yesterday 
that you were quite insane, and fancied that our poor dear 
Peter was always by your side." 

I told them what I considered the origin of this report, it 
being but two days ago since I had alarmed Lady Lanton by 
saying that her brotlier would not like to hear her say such 
words to me. 

^No doubt she has taken advantage of this. She was, 
nevertheless, with Ardmore yesterday, negotiating tor a mar- 
riage between you and Mofl^t, who is now his heir, with a 
view to amalgamating the two great political heads. I must 
do my fiiend the marquis the justice to say that he was 
properly shocked. He told me himself that he was dis- 
gusted with the audacity of the woman. And he saw through 
her, too. There w.as nothing political in her intention ; all 
her desire is to get Mrs. Mallerdean away from where she is, 
and to take from her, no matter how, the name of Maller- 
dean. This is her aim, her scheme ; to effect this I believe 
she would forfeit every other good she possessed." 

"But the future Mrs. Moffat will become Countess of 
Ardmore." 

" She may be a duchess, and that would be better in the 
eyes of Lady Lanton than that she should remain Mrs. Mal- 
lerdean of Mallerdean. There is no accounting for whims. 
Every one has his private insanity." 

" All this time, my lord, we are lacerating the tender heart 
of our poor Dulce." 

*'No, I am something comforted at learning the depth of 
Lady Lanton's wishes, and greatly so by the just appreciation 
Lord Ardmore has of Peter Mallerdean's widow." 

"Time, my dear; he told me himself the reply he gave 
Lady Lanton : ' Go home, madam, and look in your sister's 
face. There you will see her answer and mine to your 
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proposal. Edward Moffat is my heir ; fate has accorded him 
that; hut he will never gain for his wife such a woman as 
Mrs. Mallerdean.'" 

After they were gone I wrote to my mother, to heg her to 
let me have my little sister Lotty, now seventeen years old, 
to go out with me. I argued that it would be a sad, lonely 
time for me, and very trying, but that if I had such a dear 
little pretty thing to take out and chaperon, it would be some 
mitigation of my pangs. 

Also that evening Buffy ran down to see me, for the firet 
time since his return. I then told him of the untoward fate 
of the "Work of Art," and how Lady Joyce had gone in 
search of it, but how she did not know the real value of its 
contents. 

** But she will guess, mother Hubbard ; the mere fact of 
your being troubled about such an apparent trifle, troubled 
as you are about nothing, will tell her, especially as the re- 
port is ever getting up that the will is heard of. My father's 
servant is always hinting to me what a burning there was 
one night in Sir Brough's room." 

" Altogether, Buffy, I think you and I behaved wrong at 
that time." 

" I am certain of it, mother Hubbard, and for that reason 
I bear with my lady as I do. I almost begin to hope that 
Lady Joyce will be necessitated to discover the will. She 
will take no vow regarding its suppression, I am certain." 

** No, Buffy ; yet she will scarcely like to let it be known, 
I knew of its existence, and did not produce it. Political 
feelings are now so bitter and strong, I shall hardly be for- 
given. 

"But, mother, we did not expect my lady to turn out such 
a renegade after the fashion she has done. That has aston- 
ished me in her more than anything." 

"I think it arises from this, Buffy. She has never been 
much loved except by her brother, and that she considered 
only natural. Colonel Moffat toadies her, and the Countess 
Harmann does the same in a still more flagrant manner. 
She takes this for genuine admiration and esteem on his side, 
and true love on hers. She has tasted what it is to be loved, 
and likes it. Her misfortune is, that she has had so little of 
it, that she does not know true from false." 

" Do you think, then, that if my father died she would 
marry 'Moppet'?" exclaimed Buffy, in direst disgust. 
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"O, no! my dear Buffy; she wants him to many me. 
Your mother is wholly free from anything like the frailties of 
Lady Harmann ; and it is because she is so unconscious of 
such evil, that she likes them both so much. She is a singu- 
lar character. Her ill humors, her strange acts, seem to do 
more harm, create greater scandal, and give her a worse name, 
than if she indulged in all the wickedness of the other two." 

" If one could only show them up,** murmured Buffy. 

I was silent; my thoughts ran on what Lady Lanton 
would say if she knew the Countess Harmann's real secret. 
I felt persuaded she would give her up at once. There was 
a package. I knew it well. It was that history. I had been 
shown it, in a certain drawer, lon^ ago. It was indorsed, 
" Matters concerning my ward, Adrian Levassue." 

Had Lady Lanton ever stumbled across it, as she looked 
over the papers necessary for the carrying out of her duties 
at Mallerdean? Should I tell her of it? That would be 
useless. According to the infatuation that governed her, she 
would tell the countess at once, and she wOuld 'possess her- 
self of the packet only to destroy it. 
' Could I gain possession of it ? 

How I shuddered ! 

Never had I been there — never had I seen that archway, 
that stone. I should know it — the very spot. O, no, no ! 
let the world go on, let the Countess Harmann flourish, let 
secrets be destroyed ; but not — not that I should see that 
scene again. 

And was it ever to be so ? Should I never again enter 
Mallerdean House, which, in times to come, when I should 
be still a young woman, would be my son's home ? 

I wished I might never do so. 

Was this the secret reason why I cared not to produce the 
will ? I felt that it was. 

It must be conquered. 

Time had granted me the year I craved to get acquainted 
with my sorrow. Sorrow had enclosed me as a heavy, mis- 
shapen, unsightly garment. At the end of the year it had 
worn itself to my shape ; it clung to me as if it grew on me. 
And now it was as part of myself. No longer the grim token 
of a grief that nothing earthly could assuage, it had folded 
itself out of sight ; but it was there. I could no more be 
separated from it than from the tissues that covered my 
bones. I and my sorrow had become acquainted. We were 
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bosom fnends ; we were bed-fellows. We ate and drank to- 
together, were sick together, we knew we should die together. 
We clung to each other the more because the world went on 
marrying and giving in marriage, making money and spending 
money, eating and drinking, laughing and mourning, and alias 
if we had never been. It had not forgotten me, because I was 
there before it ; but it no longer remembered my sorrow. 
Other sorrows had come and gone — other griefs had risen 
and floated away like mists. They supposed mine had done 
the same. But I knew better. It lay there over my heart, 
within the wells of my eyes, rising ever to my lips, though 
never spoken — dwelling in every secret comer of the brain. 
I had had a husband; God took him. Now Sorrow and I 
were married, never to be parted until defith restored me to 
him. 

When I fell into moods such as this, it was the custom of 
those who knew me to leave me to myself. So when I woke 
up again to the visible world, I was alone ; Bufly had gone. 

He appeared the next day with Lady Joyce's promised 
letter. 

We both exclaimed, with resrtly something like joy (it 
could be nothing else), when we read at the top, " Success I " 

This was the letter : — 

" My dear Madam : I left town very early this morning, 
driving in my own coach the first twenty miles. I then hired 
a little chaise with two horses, and proceeded to the Rev. 
Mr. Gator's, where I arrived a little after noon. Upon knock- 
ing for admittance, a pale, sickly-looking lady came to the 
door. She seemed nervous and hurried. I alighted, and 
requested that the driver might refresh his horses, with a lit- 
tle hay and water. To which she replied, he could get that 
at the village, a hundred yards down the road. So I bade him 
go, and return in half an hour, which did not please him. 
But you know I can be peremptory. I then put on as cheer- 
ful an air as I could, and followed the lady into a dim little 
dusty parlor, where sh^ received me after so timid a fashion 
she had not the courage to bid me sit down. I therefore did 
so without invitation, and began at once to say that I merely 
called to inquire after the health and well-being of Master 
Levassue. 

" Upon which she seemed greatly relieved, and entertained 
me with a long account of his virtues and goodness, and the 
27* 
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pains Mr. Cator took with him. I then asked if they took 
more pupils than one, which seemed to inspirit her ; and, after 
some hesitation, she showed me the house, and the capabili- 
ties it possessed of holding two or three pupils, on the same 
terms as Master Levaasue; though, indeed, if they were 
brothers, Mr. Cator might tiJce them for less. 

"I was sorry to mblead the poor lady, who evidently 
seems oppressed by that sad thing, poverty. But I must tell 
ou she previously informed me that Mr. Cator and his pupil 
nd gone to spend the day with a friend, and she did not 
expect them home for some hours. 

" As she saw, or fancied she saw, by my manner an4 ques- 
tions, visions of additional pupils, she warmed towards me, 
as you might see a poor hal^starved dog warm towards a 
kind word. 

*' Master Levassne's room was certainly the most comfort- 
able in the house ; but nowhere could I see a sign of what I 
came for. A murmur of voices led me to think there were 
children near ; and, after some persuasion, she let 'me see some 
poor little pale girls, and one sick boy lying on a couch, in a 
small, close room at the back of the house. The girls were 
ail stitching hard, and the boy was painting. I sat dowfi 
amongst them, and made much of the boy. He soon told 
me he sold pictures. I asked him to let me buy some ; and 
I said a few words, apparently simple ones, but they were 
like sugar to him. The lady now urged me to stay with them 
a while, and one of the girls offered to run down to the vil- 
lage, and delay the coming of the chaise. Xhis was done, 
and though I had now been at the house an hour, not a sign 
did I see of the 'Work of Art.' 

" During the temporary absence of Mrs. Cator, who left 
the room to get me something to eat, I questioned these 
children regarding Master Levassue. They all seemed to dis- 
like him. I asked about the box. After a while, one of the 
girls recollected his bringing it home, and that it was often 
seen in his room afterwards. I begged her to try and find it 
for me. She answered, she might not leave her work, she 
had so much to do before her fatner returned. 

" My dear lady, I fear this pale mother and her sickly chil- 
dren could tell a sad tale. If you have it in your power to 
send any sum to this family, let not this nightmare of a Mas- 
ter Levassue swallow it all np. Let the poor nervous wife, 
and her overworked, sad children, take their fair share. 
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•*I gave the girl a guinea, and said, ♦Find the box for me, 
and that is yours.' Astonished, she rose and vanished. Af- 
ter a few minutes her mother entered, and I could see by 
her face the girl had told her. 

"•I thought it best then to tell her the truth. Of this 
poor miserable pale woman, and her sad children, I could 
have no fear, 

** ' See, madam, I am ready to give that for the box,' I 
said. 

"*And Master Levassue does not care now for it,' she 
murmured, a&i she gazed at the five guineas I placed before 
her ; * and this will buy my poor John some wine.' 

** * Be quick, madam,' I said. ' Mr. Cator might return.' 

** She hurriedly snatched* up the money, and calling the 
children to help her, went in search of the box. 

" Dear Mrs. Mallerdean, I am sorry to tell you it has been 
broken open. I presume the contents have not been dis- 
turbed, for I saw within it a roll of parchment, which ap- 
peared much scorched. 

"It was found in a box of Master Lpvassue's, carefully con- 
cealed. I think I saw his own name on the parchment. If 
he should know or guess ? 

" I asked his character. As I said before, none of them 
like him. He is now nearly sixteen or seventeen years of 
age. ' What I had to eat, the little ones told me, was meant 
for his dinner. Their wistful eyes were too much for me ; 
I would rather never dine again than think I took fVom these 
poor children the morsel to allay their hunger. I divided it 
among them. He is mean and avaricious, but withal a fooL 
Mr. Cator makes much of him, to keep him in good humor, 
as the amount of his allowance is, I should say, all they 
have to live on, but what the children make by their work. 
Master Levassue tries to make them spend wholly upon him 
the two hundred pounds a year. This is his sole employ- 
ment, from morning to night. He calculates the cost of every- 
thing; but I will tell you all when I return. I was anxious 
to get away with my prize ere he and Mr. Cator returned. 
Dear madam, I thought it safer to leave the 'Work of Art ' 
behind. We placed it again where we found it. Dear little 
Peter would ill brook-the feeling that his gift had been taken 
from the person to whom he gave it. We must not hurt his 
feelings as a man of honor and a gentleman. But more than 
all, this Master Levassue must continue to suppose the ^ Work 
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of Art ' contains still what he seems to prize. Dear madam, 
I sealed up the scorched parchment, and it shall be delivered 
to you intact. Meantime my heart is very glad, and I sing 
with happiness. Nevertheless, no one shall hear my song 
but vou. 

" I got safe awav, walking down to the village inn for my 
chaise. There I learned sadder news still ; but the woman 
of the little inn promised to stand my friend. I think those 
pale little children, with the still paler mother, shall dine on 
turkey this Christmas ; and I feel sure the poor boy shall 
always have a sale for his pictures. Thank you, madam, dear 
and honored. You have given me a good and happy task to 
do — that is, through you it has been offered me. I cease to 
lament I am childless, when I see in the world so many who 
are orphans wanting ' mother's ' ^ifts. 

^ Your faithful and affectionate servant, 

"Mabgabbt Joyce." 



GATHERING CLOUDS. 

BuFFY and I looked sadly at each other. 

*' It is discovered I " said he. 

"Lady Joyce will keep the secret as carefully as our- 
selves," I answered. 

"How did that boy's name happen to be mentioned in 
uncle Peter's will?" 

" He was his ward ; he must have added some directions 
about him in his own handwriting, for certainly nothing was 
said of him in the copy Mr. Allen showed us." 

"What sort of boy is he, mother Hubbard?" 

" I thought him childish and gauche ; scarcely as wise as 
my little son, though he was ten years older." 

"I think Mr. Cator must be a bad man.'' _ 

" Your uncle thought well of him. He has experienced 
some loss ; he wants money, or he has been improvident, and 
the shifts of poverty have deteriorated his character. Mean- 
time, Buffy, keep a good heart. If that boy had the sense 
to undrratand anything of the document, or why his name 
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Bfaould be written on it, he would have shown it to Mr. Cator 
or a lawyer. You may rest assured he knows nothing of its 
value." 

"Why did he hide it?" 

** That is strange, certainly ; but we can do nothing ; we 
must rest quiet." 

" Please to tell Mr. Courtenaye ; it is no longer of use to 
keep our vow." 

" I cannot tell hira, Buffy, as I should not like to mix him 
up in a matter where I am so much to blame." 

«Then tell Mr. Came." 

" No ; I wish to tell none of my own people." 

♦*I suppose you are right. Will you let me tell Lord 
Harpendale?" 

**Dear Buffy, he is so angry with your mother, we cannot 
hope that he will be the least forbearing. Let us wait a while. 
I have a strong opinion of Lady Joyce^ good sense ; she will 
perhaps suggest some good plan. But if you wish to know 
my real opinion, it is, that I should tell your mother, and her 
only." 

** Of course that is the right thing. Therefore, as we made 
one vow together, let us absolve each other of it, and permit 
either one, in case of emergency, to tell my lady. She is 
hard of heart, but she .is not a wicked woman. Who knows 
but the news may do her good ? " 

Buffy's face lightened up at this idea with a radiance of 
happiness. 

I kissed hira tenderly between the eyes, as if to indorse an* 
amen to the hopeful prayer that I knew he was speaking from 
his heart. This slight, fragile boy of sixteen commanded a 
respect from me that a hero might demand. He was so un- 
erringly true and good in all his conceptions. 

Upon the same evening of her return home, Lady Joyce 
brought me (tired as she was) with her own hand the sealed 
packet. 

" To-morrow, dear madam, I shall come here with a petition. 
Enclose this treasure in any safe casket you like ; lock it, and 
seal it with your seal. But give it into my keeping." 

I promised I would think over her request. On reflection, 
I thought it a wise and kind offer on her part, but I could not 
make up my mind to do it. She would accept from me none 
of the charges of her journey. She said she owed me a debt 
— that our situations were reversed. I knew she referred to 
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Mrs. Ciitor and lier children. Lady Joyce loved to find out 
objects upon whom to pour all the wealth of her generous 
nature. 

It would seem that Mr. Cator had always been an improvi- 
dent man. He was well thought of at college, in society ; he 
had a certain degree of cleverness, which made him liked 
wherever he went ; but he was utterly without strength of 
character. 

When a living was ^ven him, he immediately plunged 
into all the expense of building a new rectory on so costly a 
scale that the proceeds of his living had to be sequestered for 
many years to pay for it, and that before it was wholly roofed 
in. And when finished, he had no means to furnish it, nor to 
live in it. 

His wife was a meek, amiable creature, unable to stem the 
tide of his foolish and useless extravagances. They had gone 
on from bad to worse, until the two hundred a year they 
received from Master Levassue was all they had to depend 
upon. 

His whims and tempers were almost unbearable ; but they 
humored him, for fear he should insist upon leaving so com- 
fortless a dwelling. This accounted for the deplorable con- 
dition of Mrs. Cator and her children. 

After Lady Joyce had left me, with slow and trembling 
fingers I opened the sealed packet, and prepared to gaze 
upon that which had borne the impress of my husband's liv- 
ing hand — which was the witness of his loving faith in me — 
which bore his signature on every page. That signature he 
was never to write again, and I was not twenty-six years old. 

Slow, weary, halting Time ! 

That was a night of vigils for me. Then I made confession 
to God and him, for the guilty error of suppressing his last 
will and command, and promised as atonement that I would 
seize the first rightful opportunity of carrying out the fulfil- 
ment of his wishes. I would take as my proper punishment 
the blame of what I had done, and accept patiently all the 
harassing and painful trials which would beset the endeavor 
to retrieve my fault. 

I prayed for help and guidance as to the way in which I 
should proceed, and also that Lady Lanton's eyes might be 
opened to the reni character of her dearest friend. I prayed 
that in nothing: I might be actuated by ill feeling or malice. 
I prayed that I raijocht be able to appeal to the good qualities 
which, as a Mallerdean, she inherited from her race. 
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Finally, I copied out that short codicil (all the clear and 
firm characters appearing in darker, more distinct colors from 
the action of the fire) rektive to the boy, Adrian Levassue. 

"I bequeath to my wife's (Dulce Mallerdean) care a boy 
named Adrian Levassue. To her judgment and discretion I 
leave his welfare in every respect, and intrust her with the 
charge of putting him out in the world. But in regard of a 
certain nobleness of disposition in my wife, that would lead 
her to do more for this boy than I feel his birth warrants, I 
limit the sum to be spent on him to two hundred a-year 
annuity, or three thousand pounds paid down, in lieu of all 
other and any claims whatsoever. And if my wife should, by 
reason of ill will, or scandal, or other discomfiture, arising out 
of this codicil, incur trouble or vexation, all moneys or an- 
nuities, or further interest in Adrian Levassue, are to cease 
from that moment, and papers indorsed * Matters concerning 
Adrian Levassue,' which will be found in the second left- 
hand drawer of my escritoire, are to be read by any two 
friends of mine whom she, my wife, shall choose to select. 

And furthermore " But here the scorching of the fire 

had done its worst work. Just at this place, for two or three 
pages, the parchment was burned through. 

Then I kissed his dear name, every word he had written, 
and, with a heart almost as shattered with giief as when I 
lay on his cofiin, I proceeded to enclose it in some safe cov- 
ering. 

For thnt purpose I took a piece of old Indian silk, and 
sewed it up ijaiefuUy, so that it looked like a roll on which to 
wind lace. I placed it in my work-table. By this time it 
was almost daylight, and I hurried into bed for U short space, 
that it might not be seen I had been up all night. 

It was about this time that I received my father and 
mother's consent to have little Lotty. My dear father was to 
bring her to me. Dulce Domum was too small to hold more 
company than these two at one time. 

When I had to write to Marblette, and tell her that my 
father was with me, and had brought the pretty Lotty, I had 
also to tell her of a letter my mother wrote to me, sending it 
by them. In this she said, "her heart much misgave her 
sending the child, though it was to me, who would have every 
care for her. But in truth, there was a something wanting in 
Lotty's organization, that no one, not even her father, had 
hitherto discovered. 
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'* When a mere baby," wrote my mother, " the child struck 
me as unlike any other that I had ever seen. She had an 
instant perception of love when so young that I am almost 
afraid to say her age. At the same time she has not, and 
never had, the Consciousness of the meaning of anger, fear, 
sin, or evil. Neither can I make her understand them ; she 
smiles at the expression of anger as if it was some play. She 
listens, but is wholly unable to understand what I mean by 
fear. There is some defect in her brain or mind, which for- 
bids her to reason. Fortunately, all her impulses are, I may 
say, angelic. No eye but her mother's has noted this want — 
this flaw, for it is such ^- in her. As long as she was a child 
there was nothing to fear. But now, when her mind is 
gradually opening, her percepti ns enlarging, it is not to be 
hidden longer that she sees, looks at, judges things as pic- 
tures presented to her eye. They please her, or don't please 
her, and she has no reason to give for either. I shall not tell 
her father of my suspicions, until the experiment has been 
tried of leading altogether a new life. I shall trust to you, 
my Dulce, to watch lier, and to supply that sense that is 
wanting in her, though I know not how to cnll it a want, 
since hitherto all people love and admire her. It is for herself 
I fear." 

" Is not this strange," wrote I to Marblette, " this pretty, 
faultless creature, like a little Una, not having found her soul? 
Or is it, as I said, the spirit of the little dead Dulce come to 
visit us on earth ; ana who, having brought with her from 
heaven her heaven's nature, is incapable of believing in or 
thinking evil ? It will be something for me to ^o to awaken 
in the little sweet thing a reasoning power. I have sent up 
to Mallerdean for ray clothes and jewels, long locked up. It 
will please me to dress her in sofl muslin and pearls. I have 
stores there of fine things, if I may but have them down." 

I did not tell Marblette the trouble I had to get them. I 
was too poor to buy Lotty the pretty dresses I wished her to 
wear, especially when I had so many at Mallerdean unused. 
But I had hard work to obtain them. I was bid to come for 
what I wanted myself. This Lady Lanton knew I would not 
do. Escorted by Buffy, to whom I gave great charges, Lotty 
went up there as my deputy, taking the keys with her. 

Buffy understood, without my telling him, that he had a 
responsibility of an unusual kind. 

When they returned, I was anxiously waiting them (my 
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dear father had gone home). Lotty looked very bright and 
smiling. She waa charmed with the great house, all but one 
thing. 

" What was that ? " I asked. 

" I saw no Dulce," she replied. " But here is the list," she 
went on ; " see if we have done your bidding rightly." 

Satisfied of this, she went and sat at the window, musing; 
a sign with her of some mental emotion, the opening of some 
new idea. 

I took Buffy into the next room, and asked him how they 
had sped. 

" In truth they were much startled, not only by her appear- 
ance, but her mannera. She went into the room without a 
-fear; she walked up to my lady, looked at her, and then put 
up her face to be kissed ; an^ wonderful to relate, my lady 
did kiss her. She then said, with that little flute-like voice, — 

" ' We have come for Dulce's things ; here is the list, and 
here are the keys — they are all for me. I am going visiting 
with her, and to a ball — my first ball.' 

"She chatted thus confidingly to my lady; but when the 
countess came forward and tried to gain her attention, she 
did not seem to see her. Even when my lady said, 'The 
countess speaks to you,' she took no notice. 

"'Come,' she said to my lady, in such a sweet, coaxing 
way I did not wonder my mother did as she asked her; 
* come, help me to get Dulce's pretty things ; they are for me, 
you know. 

"When they returned, she chatted as innocently as ever; 
and then, reminded by me, prepared to return home. Again 
she put up her cheek for my lady to kiss, and again took no 
notice of the countess. 

"'You must wish that lady good by,' said my mother. 

"'What lady?' asked Lotty, as in surprise. 'I see no 
lady;' and straightway walked out of the room. 

"A servant is bringing all the things down. Is there not 
something strange in this little Lotty of yours, mother Hub- 
bard?" 

" What makes you think so, Buffy ? " 

"I think her conduct to Countess Harmann odd, to say 
nothing of taking a fancy to my lady. But coming home, we 
met Colonel Moffat, on horseback. He pulled up when he saw 
ns, and dismounted when he perceived Lotty's prettiness. She 
flashed scarlet, and came round to my other side ; and when 
28 
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he woaMy In hk fre^e, impudeKit way, take hold of her hand, 
he took her for a child, I oelieYe^ 

" * Mount your horse, sir,' she said, with the dignity of a 
woman twice her age, * and go on your way.' 

**> He obeyed her. When he was gone she stopped, and 
often looked bftck at him. Finally, she said to me, — 

^ * Do you tbifik that maa wHl ever become an archangel ? ' 

^ ' No, I answered ; ' he ia not good enough*' 

" ' Not good enough ? ' she repeated ; ' not good enough ? ' " 

^ She m vexy young, Bu^^ and I do not think has given 
up her childish ways yet. I remember not being much wiser.** 

Two or three days after this, Buffy brought down an invi. 
tation from Lady Lant^a for Lotty to spend the day at Mai. 
lerdean House. 

She was very eager to go ; and again, under Baft's charge^ 
I sent her. 

She came back as happy as before — even more so. 

Her first words were, — 

^ I am engaged my first dance at my first ball. Buffy says 
Colonel M<^at is not good ; bat I think him so. He is very 
kind to iBe%" 

Bufi^ told me that she had been full of life and animation, 
and had done nothing at all odd, except still refusing to ex- 
oblige any civilities with the countess. When ask^ point- 
blank why she did not like her as well as Lady Lanton, she 
replied, carelessly, just as a child might say, — 

" O, you don't like me, so I don't like you." 

"My lady," continued Buffy, "is pleased with her; she can- 
not resist the prettiness of her ways ; and as for the colonel, 
he is immensely struck with her. I may as well dismiss all 
fears about my lady wishing to marry ' Moppet,' for I over- 
heard her recommendi^g him to think of little Lotty as a 
wife." 

" Heaven forbid I You did not see any symptom in the 
child as to her liking him ? " 

" Well, mother, I did — she is so artless. And you know 
he is a wonderfully handsome man, besides being so beguiling 
in his ways." 

" To-morrow we go to Harpendale, and the week after to 
the Orams. I am also engaged to take her to Ardmpre, where 
Colonel Moffat will be with her in the house. What shall 
I do?" 

"Let matters take their chance. If my father is pretty 
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well, I am gcmig to Ardmore too ; the eolonel asked me. I 
wiH help you to watch over this strange little Lotty.** 

I had to he content with this arrangement. 

I was not so ahsorhed in the painful throes that it cost me 
to go alone into the world, and mix again with those who 
were so blended in the happy days of my married life, bringing 
their eveiy Bftovement back to me, as to neglect my little Lotty. 

I dressed her with all the taste and art I possessed ; and 
if her simpli<^y or little oddity was noticed, it was speedily 
fergotten as they looked into her pretty face, and watched 
her gracelbl motions. 



WHAT THE WORLD 18 WORTH. 

- OiTGB more I took my place as •* Queen of the County \ ** 
and as if to do honor to the widow of Peter Mallerdean, or, 
perhaps, to reward her for the effort she made to come once 
more among them, I was received with greater honors than 
bad ever before been accorded me. The lord-lieutenant him- 
self came down to the carriage door to lead me into the ball- 
room. Lord Harpendale took Lotty. In the ante-chamber 
were waiting the Orams, the rest of the Ardmores, Lady 
Harp^idale, and most of the head county families. They 
arranged themselves in the order of their rank, to follow us 
four into the ba)l*room. The trumpeters of the htgh-sheriff 
sounded as the door opened and displayed the gentry assem- 
bled from far and near, who, making a lane by standing on 
either side, o&red their salutations and welcomes as their 
queen passed dowly on to the upper end of the ball. There 
we were met by the high-sheriff, who introduced me to the 
judges, with whom I exchanged civilities. After a few mo- 
ments, requesting them to be seated, I took my place on the 
^^aised chair that was set for me, and begged the Master of 
Ceremonies to open the ball. 

I declined dancing myself, and they were all good enough 
to excuse me. During the evening various young debutarUes 
were brought up to undergo the ordeal of an introduction to 
their queon, and a number of young beaux, as they were 
than called, went through the same ceremony. 
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On the announcement of supper the same ceremony was 
observed as upon the entrance of the queen, only I was es- 
corted by the high-sheriff instead of the Marquis of Ardmore. 

After supper I withdrew, accompanied by the ladies only, 
and there, surrounded by the female aristocracy and the 
mothers of the county families, we discussed certain matters 
that had to do with our public duties in the county. A Dor- 
cas society was wanted. A memorial was proposed to be 
drawn up to improve the cottages. The young ladies pre- 
sented a petition for dancing assemblies to be held once a 
fortnight. Some new people settled in the county sent in 
their credentials, without which they could not be visited. 

These were a few amongst many matters that were brought 
forward to be discussed, and will serve to show what were 
my duties. 

When the gentlemen joined us, dancing began once more, 
and lasted until two o'clock. When the trumpeters again 
sounded, " God save the King " was played, and the queen 
and her court marched down the lane of company to the tune 
of it, they courteously bowing and cpurtesying their adieus 
— and the ball was ended. 

Little Lotty, flushed with happiness and excitement, threw 
herself on my neck when we were safe in the carriage, and 
sunk into the deep sleep of childhood, while I thought and 
wept. I had not dared to think for one moment at the ball. 
If 1 had, no self-control, no fortitude, no restraint, could have 
stayed the torrent of overwhelming emotions — amongst which 
the mightiest of all was his loss. In the ^ midst of all this 
assembly, — at the highest moment of exaltation, — in the 
very zenith of laudation and praise, I was as Job seated 
amongst ashes; as the beggar at the gate of Lazarus; as 
having all things, yet desolate, forlorn, hopeless I 

Surrounded by kind, by admiring, by loving faces, where - 
was the one that made all the others pleasant to me ? 

Covered with honor, surfeited with praise, accredited with 
every virtue, where was he whose slightest glance was worth 
to me more than all ? 

O, the misery of loneliness in a crowd — of a broken heart 
in a gay scene ! 

There is a certain degree of doleful comfort in lying among 
sackcloth and ashes. We do this for the sake of one ; but in 
revels, in happiness, in light, in music and dancing, that one 
was removed far out of sight — that one who, dead, had more 
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power over the orushod heart thaa all living. But the Rubi- 
con was passed — the ordeal over. Grant me but this one 
night of wailing, and the morning shall ^ee me calm, rational^ 
ready for all duty — a queen worthy of her (»'own. 

^Dulce,'' said little Lotty to me, the morning after the ball, 
^ I was very happy last night ; I never was so happy. I felt 
as if some new power awakened in me.** 

** What sort of power ? ** 

^ The power of making people happy, as yoa do. Shall I 
ever be able to do so ? " 

^ You already make me happy." 

^ But could I do otherwise ? I should not do what would 
make you unhappv, because you are as a saint — under the 
protection of God.** 

** You make our father and mother happy." 

^ I think I do ; they are always pleased with me. I mean 
the power of pleasing some one whom I have not seen be- 
fore — to whom I am no relation." 

*« You pleased a great many last night." 

^ I think I did ; Uiey loved me as your sister." 

•'Was there one in particular whom you wished to please?" 

** Yes ; Colonel Mofet." 

" And do you think you did ? " 

« Yes, I thought sa Did you, Dulce ? " 

♦* He admired you very much." 

" Does admire mean the same as love ? " 

<* It is the beginning of love." 

"Thank you, Dulce, — Queen Dulce, — sweet, good Dulce. 
I will now go and look for little Peter, as I have no more 
questions to ask." 

I wrote and told my mother all this, and begged her ad- 
vice. 

She answered, " This is that phase of life that I predicted 
would open Lotty's eyes to see the world as we see it — full 
of good and evil. I think you must let matters take their 
course ; I would rather run any hazard than stay the current 
of her thoughts at present. I do not conceive, for a moment, 
that Colonel Mof&t does more than admire her as a pretty 
child. I must trust in that God who watches ovfer all my 
children, that no ill will ensue. In whatever way the matter 
ends, my Dulce, your love and care are not to be doubted." 

So I waited events. 

While we were at Ardmore, Colonel Mof&t's attentions to 
28* 
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little Lottj became bo marked that his uncle spoke to me 
aboat them. 

" Mrs. Mallerdean, I can see on your face a little cloud of 
anxiety. Is it about that fairy child and my nephew ? " 

^She is rather a responsibility. She is not like other girls; 
I scarce know how it would affect her if she were to love and 
not be loved in return." 

** I believe my nephew is in earnest. • So much so, that I 
desire to learn from you whether you would approve of him 
for a brother-in-law ? " 

** No, my lord. You wish me to be frank. Colonel Moffat 
does not bear that character which will warrant the assurance 
of my sister's happiness.'* 

** You are right ; yet, at the same time, none know better 
than men of his stamp the value of a loving and virtuous 
wife." ' 

" Men of that stamp require some other virtue in their 
wives to steady them than prettiness and goodness." 

" True ; and if he tired of her — " 

** Then her heart would break ; you can see that, my lord." 

" I do. I will speak to him quietly. I will tell him he has 
no friend in you, and he must not persist in his attentions." 

« Thank you." 

The remonstrance had no effect upon Colonel Moffat, He 
seemed to redouble his love-making. So I shortened my 
visit, and came home. 

Little Lotty was sad, but loving and good as usual. I suf- 
fered her to go to the Great House the next day, upon an 
invitation from Lady Lanton. 

Buffy brought her home in the evening. 

" Colonel Moffat was there," she said, eagerly. 

" You were not to tell that, you know, to anybody," rC 
marked Buffy. 

"That did not mean Dulce.; I must tell everything to 
Dulce." 

"Thanks, love; go and take off your things, and when you 
return we will have a long talk.'' 

While she was absent Buffy told me that his mother, the 
countess, and Colonel Moffat were all in league together. 
What ultimate intentions they had he did not know ; but he 
could not help fancying the two latter were determined to 
inflict some terrible blow upon me; while Lady Lanton, 
though quite ready to join in any scheme which was to annoy 
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me, could not be induced to do anything to harm or to pain 
the pretty little innocent creature to whom she had taken a 
strange liking. 

" You must send Lotty home," concluded Buffy. 

I silently assented. He left me before Lotty returned. 
When she came into the room she sat at my feet, and laid 
her head on my lap. 

" Colonel Moffat loves me, sister, and I — I love him." 

" You have told each other so, darling ? " 

" Yes ; we said it to each other to-day ; Lady Lanton gave 
me leave." 

" You are happy." 

" Yes, I am happy ; yet, again, unhappy. She who lives 
up there — the woman who is called ' Countess ' — told me 
that you loved Colonel Moffat. Dulce, his name is Fred- 
erick. I am to call him Frederick." 

*« No, Lotty," I said ; "I dislike Colonel Moffat." 

"Dislike I what is that?" 

" The feeling that you have towards her whom you call 
* woman ' up at Mallerdean." 

"And is that dislike? I simply feel nothing about her. 
She is to me like a dream, or cloud, that I forget as it fades 
away. Why is he — Frederick — like that to you ? " 

" Because he is not a good man." 

" That is what Buffy told me, Dulce. But Lady Lanton 
also said that you loved him ; in short, Dulce, they both said 
to me, * Your sister will not let you marry him.' " 

" I do not wish you to marry him, Lotty." 

" Ah, Dulce, am I to die, then ?" • 

" Not if I can die for you," I said. 

" Dear Dulce, when we were little things in the nursery, 
Dudu always gave up everything for us. She will do so now 
for me." 

"Willingly, dear; but listen; you love him you call Fred- 
erick. Can you ever love another as you love him ? " 

" O, never ! never ! " 

"Then you can understand; so did I love Peter, your 
brother. When he died, I besought God to take me also. I 
refused to be comforted ; I lay down waiting to die ; I uncov- 
ered his dead face, and looked thereon, waiting for ray heart 
to burst; at that moment I heard a child's voice. Then I 
remembered that your brother had left a little child, and that 
I must live for the sake of Peter's child. When my son wants 
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me no more, I shall go home to where his &ther ia waitmg 
for me." 

** Why did they say you loved Frederick ?** 

'^ They say it that you might trust them, and not me. I 
wish you to put faith in me, and me only. I desire your hap- 
piness, dear child." 

" What do you wish me to do, Dulce ? 

"^ Tq see Colonel Mofiat no more until he has spoken to our 
father and mother." 

^ I can promise that ; but, Dulce, you will try to like him ? " 

" I love you so much, that, if ever you are his wife, that love 
will suffice for both." 

I wrote that evening to my father and mother, On the 
following morning the Mallerdean carriage came down for 
Lotty. I sent it back without her, and fearing the conse- 
quences, begged her to go and spend the morning with Lady 
tfoyce. She had scarcely reached her house, when the door of 
my sitting-room was thrown open, and Colonel Mofiat was 
announced. He began by fulsome praise of myself I re- 
ceived him coldly enough; but, not one whit abashed, he 
began to propitiate me, as he thought, by the high-flown 
expression of his admiration for me. He said, if he could 
hav^ flattered himself with the most distant hope of obtain- 
ing my favor, he would have left nothing undone to deserve 
it. He flung in amongst bis remarks, with much skill, a cat- 
alogue of all his worldly advantages, his probable wealth and 
position. Suddenly, seeing my displeasure at this strain, he 
hastened to add that, seeing no hope of obtaining my afiection, 
which, to him, would have been a priceless treasure, he had 
turned to my sister Lotty, The only thing left him was the 
hope o( becoming my brother, 

'♦Real love," I said, coldly, "never wooes after this fashion. 
If you have no stronger affection for my sister than what is 
inspired by the wish to become my brother, our conversation 
is at an end." 

" Pray don't be so hasty. It is impossible not to love the 
pretty impulsive creature." 

" Impulsive I " I replied, " That word is offensive and dis- 
respectful, as applied to niy sister." 

" I am unfortunate, Nothing I can say finds favor with 
you " he answered, and tried to look humble. 

" Because, sir, you are acting a part. You tiy to gain the 
love and affection of a young, guileless girl, knowing that you 
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do not care for it in reality. You care only for yourself, and 
your own amusement. You are thus acting in this affair from 
some double motive, either to oblige your uncle, — who de- 
sires to see you married, in which case you had better choose 
some fashionable girl with a heart like your own, — or else you 
are incited to endanger my sister's happiness, because you and 
your advisers know that you can give me pain through her 
suffering." 

" Nay, madam, why should you think so hardly of me ? I 
have offered my hand to your sister ; she has accepted it. If 
I remember right, you gave away your heart in half the time 
that she has. It is almost a month since the happy day on 
which I first saw her." 

His manner was flippant and coxcomical. He meant to 
offend me, to make it apparent to me that, as he must marry, 
he would select a little, foolish, loving thing, who was pretty 
enough to be his wife, and fond enough to give him no 
trouble. 

I felt it was best to be calm ; so I said, — 

" I wrote last night to her father and mother. Until they 
arrive I must request you not to attempt to see my sister." 

" Has she a iather and mother ? Where do they live ? I 
beg your pardon. I thought you were her sole protector and 
guardian." 

My only reply was to ring the bell, and order his horse to 
be brought round. 

The more I thought over the matter, the more convinced 
I became that there was some plot at the bottom of it. He 
had no intention of marrying the child. The tones of his 
voice had a ring of mockery, when he spoke of her, that was 
most galling ; while his manner, his expression, the glow in 
his eyes, were more offensive and insolent when he alluded to 
me. It was easy to read that a conquest over me would be 
the most gratifying to his vanity — or was it malice ? I felt 
sure that some inimical feeling was at work ; it might be 
either revenge or ambition. A marriage with me would be 
^ood in a worldly point of view, and he might feel a charm 
in the effort to subdue a proud woman who disliked and 
despised him. These motives combined would make him try 
every method to succeed. Did he think for one moment 
that to save my Lotty I would sacrifice myself? 
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I HAD not mpoh time to pursue my thougfats, for the rapid 
clattering of a carriage driring up prepared me for Lady 
Lanton. She entered^ and I saw she was in the worst mood. 

Should I now tell her of the countess ? It seemed disloyal 
to her to keep the secret longer. Or would she say some- 
thing by which I should be justified in telling her that other 
secret f 1 was overwhelmed by both my secrets, and felt 
bewildered by both. 

She scarcely greeted me, and before I could speak she asked 
haughtily for Lotty, and said she should not leave the house 
without her. She had brought her maid with her to pack up 
her things, to take her altogether away from my charge. 
The absurd jealousy of my disposition, the envtousness of my 
nature, the ill temper that, not being happy myself, made me 
dislike that any other person should be so, warranted her in 
removing such a sweet creatnre from my unkind care. She 
had heard of me at Harpendale — my airs, my pride, the 
arrogance with whic^ I queened it ; but I had done so for 
the last time — the whole county should hear the truth. 

There is a certain limit to human breath and tongue. Afler 
searching the house, Lady Lanton lefV, but not before I told 
her that I had written to my father and mother, to tell them 
of the honor done to their daughter by Colonel Moffat^s pro- 
posal, and that in six days at the latest I expected their 
arrival, and that until then the lovers must not meet. 

She laughed scornfully as she departed ; but I knew I could 
trust Lotty. 

And I was right. 

They tried all possible means to surprise her into an inter- 
view with him. The attempts that were open and patent to 
her mind, such as letters or messages, she brought at once to 
me. When they endeavored by stratagem to lead her to 
meet him, she did not understand them, and so did not 
obey. She had promised me not to see or speak to Colonel 
MofSit until our parents should arrive. In all this Buffy was 
of the greatest use. He warned me of every plot, and was 
at hand in every emergency. Poor little I^tty drooped and 
faded. She was like a little snow-drop blighted by a keen 
frost. 
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**I feel a foreboding," she said, constantly. 

^Do yo« feel no strength to battle- against it ? " 

"No,^ she answered, shivering; "bat it is from nothing 
you said about him. Lady Joyce spoke <df Frederick as peo- 
ple speak of those whom we are not to love. If he is of that 
nature that I may not love him, how dark the world will be 1 " 

Poor little Lotty! Love was awakening her reasoning 
powers. Would It be for good or ill ? 

It was on the fourth day after Lady Lantoc's visit that we 
were sitting together talking. I encouraged her to speak of 
Colonel Moffat, and prepared her gently for what I was sure . 
would be the decree of our father and mother. A carriage 
drove up tp the door. Once more — without preparation, 
without the common civility of asking the favor of an 
interview — Mr. Cator and Adrian Levassue were ushered 
into the room. 

After exchai^ing the usual salutations, he begged the 
favor of seeing me alone. As Lotty rose at this remark to 
leave the room, she plucked me by the sleeve. I followed 
her out. 

" Is that Frederick's brother ? " she whispered. 

In an instant flashed upon me the likeness I had been 
unable to trace, A rush of joy, an overwhelming ecstasy, 
made me clasp her in my arms, and almost carry her to my 
bedroom* "Thank God! thank God ! " I whispered to my 
beart. 

" Answer me ! " she pleaded ; " why do you look so glad ? " 

" Not his brother," I replied ; " 'tis his son." 

*' Son 1 Was he married before ? " 

"No; that is why we think him not fit to be your hus- 
band ; because he has a son and never had a wife. Do you 
understand, my Lotty ? " 

"Yes. There is that grave in the churchyard always 
covered with flowers. Lady Joyce told me the man who 
dresses it does so from remoree, because the girl, Mary Arcot, 
buried there, was disgraced by him, and could not live. 
Where is she that he — that Fre — that Colonel Moffat dis- 
graced ? " 

"I will tell you if you wish it ; but she lives — " 

"Then I will not hear her name. He ought to marry her; 
and I might hate her, Dulce." 

" No, Lotty, that you could not do ; but dare I leave you?" 

"Yes, yes; go back to those people. As for me, I «Ami11 
speak to God. I will wait here for you, Dulce." 
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I kissed her fondly and returned. 

Both Mr. Cator and his pupil were in different parts of the 
room, and I fancy I traced a slight disorder in it, as if some 
one had been searching under and about. 

It needed all the happiness that Lotty's discovery had 

fiven me to enable me to withstand the shock of Mr. Catpr's 
rst remark. 

" Madam, I come to demand a paper, or parchment, which 
affects the interests of my pupil. Master Levassue, and which 
you sent a lady friend to abduct from my house, and which 
my wife weakly permitted her to take." 

" Have you seen the paper ? " I asked, moved to do so by 
his apparent ignorance of what it i*eally was. 

" No, madam, I have not ; but Master Levassue can tell 
you all about it." 

In one of those high-pitched, unfortunate voices that young 
men of his age sometimes possess, this youth told his tale. 

" He had the box or block of wood covered with pictures, 
given him by young Master Mallerdean, some time in his 
possession before he noticed it was hollow. He took means 
to open it, and was disappointed to see nothing but a scorched 
parchment. As he turned it over he saw his own name on 
it. He could not think why it should be there. He thought 
some of the young Cators had already opened the box, and 
put in this thing to annoy him. So he shut it up in vex- 
ation, and thought to punish them by not letting them see 
that he knew of it. But at times he looked at it, and read 
it. Sometimes he opened the other pages, and tried to read 
the rest of it. But he could not understand any part of it, 
save the constant repetition of the name 'Dulce Mallerdean.' 
By degrees he began to conceive that the young Catora had 
not put this parchment into the box, but that it really was 
hidden by Mrs. Mallerdean in it, for some reason of her own. 
He pondered over this for some time, and thought at times 
of writing to her to demand his right. He had no inclina- 
tion to tell Mr. Cator. He only kept asking him what could 
be done with a sum of money such as three thousand pounds." 
(I do not know if I have intimated before that this boy was 
a little deficient in sense. I should rather have said that 
cunning was the only faculty that seemed awake; all his 
other ideas were either dead or dormant. In all other re- 
spects he was stupid, and averse to learning anything.) 

"Mr. Oator's suspicions were aroused. He asked him, 
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* Where he hoped to get the three thousand pounds ? ' In a 
moment of irritation against Mr. Cator for making light of 
his words, and seeming to consider him foolish for talking 
about his exi)ectations, he told him about the parchment he 
had found in the box, and ran to fetch it ; but it was gone. 
Inquiry and search brought out the truth. The more Mp. 
Cator heard, the more he was inclined to put faith in what 
the youth said. If Mrs. Mallerdean had sent a lady a lon^ 
and fatiguing journey to obtain this paper, of course it was 
valuable — incalculably valuable in many respects. 

" Mr. Cator could now account for the many presents com- 
ing to his wife and children from that part of the world. 
They were bribes, and though sent in the name of Lady Joyce, 
they were in reality hush gifts from Mrs. Mallerdean, who was 
desirous of defrauding Master Levassue out of his rights." 

This was the sum of what I gathered fi*om the two, as they 
took up the story, one after the other. 

"I-do not deny, Mr. Cator, that the parchment was of con- 
sequence to me." 

" In fact, madam, it is your late husband's will, which, I 
have been told, is missing." 

" It may be so, or it may not ; its withdrawal affected me 
more than any other person ; but let me ask this young gen- 
tleman, did not the paragraph relating to you say two hun- 
dred a year annuity, or three thousand pounds paid down 
in lieu thereof? " 

" It said three thousand pounds," persisted he. 

" Then, Mr. Cator, here is a copy of the paragraph that I 
took when I recovered the document, in case Mr. Levassue 
asked concerning it." 

Mr. eater's countenance fell visibly as he read it. 

" I should wish to see the real codicil," he said, at last. 

" That I cannot permit." 

"Then, madam, we will take the three thousand pounds, 
instead of the annuity." 

"You only say that to annoy me, Mr. Cator; it is left to 
my discretion, not yours, which I pay." 

"Madam, I shall have to force you to give up the will." 

" You can do so ; but then I shall use my further preroga- 
tive of not furnishing Mr. Levassue with either annuity or 
money." 

Mr. Cator again read the copy, and twisted it about in 
Tarious ways. 
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^I hare oome here at great expense,'' he said. 

^I frill have my three thdnsand pounds," said the young 
man, in a voice between a shrill scream and a squeak. 

I was silent. 

^ Madam, as I cannot get justice or kind feeling from you, 
or anysympathv, I shall go to Lady Lanton. I shall tell her 
Mr. Mallerdean's will b in your possession." 

As he said this I saw an ugly sort of satisfaction gleam 
over bis fiioe. He seemed penectly aware that this news 
would be by no means pleasant news to her. As he could 
get nothing out of me, probably he might extort something 
m>m her to keep him silent. 

I watched his face ; he evidently was pleased with his own 
idea. 

** Yes, madam, I shall tell Lady I^anton the will is found. I 
am perfectly aware, though it may not be pleasant news to 
her, it will give great satisfaction to many people." 

He looked at me. I still made no reply. 

"I know many people who would give a great deal to 
hear the missing will was found." 

" I have ordered you some refreshment, sir ; perhaps you 
will go into th^ next room and partake of it." 

I did not go with them. On the contrary, a fixed resolve 
had tak^i possession of my mind. It neither became Lady 
Lanton nor myself to be in the power of a man like Mr<. 
Cator. 

Now was the opportunity given me of affording Lady Lan« 
ton the chance of retrieving her crime^ If she could conquer 
her years of hatred towards rae, she might still do ri^t at 
last. She had been hardly dealt with about the countess, 
and this will much altered her position, and gave me the 
advantage over her. I had done very wrong in keeping the 
will back so long; but now I would make atonement, though 
an agony of recollection should pierce me through and through 
when I had to enter that house again. 

I spoke a few words to Lotty, who quickly saw in ray face 
that some matter of impedance was on my mind. Looking 
at me with clear, solemn eyes, she replied, — 

^ Think not of me, Dulce ; go, and do what is right." 
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VICTORY, 



I WAS through the little gate. I was* running up the wild 
woodland pathway, that led, by a short cut, straight to Mailer- 
dean House ; to that archway — to that stone I was ruoningi 
in n^ impatience to an*ive. 

" O, Peter ! if I have sinned against your sister in aught, 
Vill not this hour atone ? " 

When I n eared the spot I bent my head, as if to depre- 
cate the flashing sword of a desftroying angel. I touched the 
archway ; a low, wailing cry broke from my lips. I flung 
out my arms, and clung to the old stones as if I would be- 
seech mercy fron^ them, But I might not stay; I went as 
though driven onwards, and entered once more that house 
where I had been so blessed, and so utterly bereft — ♦' the 
desire of mipe eyes taken away from me with a stroke." I 
went into that great reverberating hall, at the door of which 
he had uiet me on that dark night when I returned from 
electioneering, I heard a voice in my ears, crying, "Go 
on ! go on ! remain but one instant, give way to one thought, 
dwell upon one recollection, and the cause for which you 
come hither will be lost." 

I went straight, like one walking in sleep, to Lady Lanton's 
private sitting-room. She was sitting there alone. She 
gazed at me as at an apparition. Throwing off* my bonnet, 
and gasping for breath, I knelt down before her to bring her 
face on a level with mine. Then, as calmly a^ I could, I 
said, — 

"You have heard of Mr. Cator and Adrian Levassue." 

" I have had letters from him." 

"He is coming up here — he will come soon. He is bring- 
ing that boy — that Adrian Levassue — to you, to tell you 
that he is Peter's — our Peter's son." 

"What!" she exclaimed, and I saw with gladness that she 
flushed with highest anger, with loftiest scorn ; " who dares to 
say it ? " 

"They do — these two, who are coming up to see you. I 
ran the short way to be here before them." 

"Is there any one who says this besides them ?" 

"Yes; his mother." ^ 

" Where is she ? t— who is she ? " 
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" Come with me, and I will tell you." 

I gave her no time to express astonishment — to say one 
word of doubt or contempt for me. Clasping her hand I led 
her to that room — his room. 

" Open this drawer," I said. 

She obeyed. There, undisturbed, lay the packet indorsed 
in Peter's handwriting — "Matters regardmg Adrian Le- 
v; issue." 

" Open and read," I said ; " then call me if you want me." 

I passed into his room and mine. There was the bed 
whereon he had lain dead, and on which I had lain down 
when his coffin was gone. I sat on it now. Inwardly I 
prostrated my soul before God. There was no need for me 
to kneel ; God saw me suing in passionate appeal. 

" You took him from me in a moment. I had no prepara- 
tion. For a time human nature succumbed. O, my God I 
I sinned with my lips. Thy servant was beside hereelf. But 
Thou didst pardon and succor. Thou hast lifted me up, so 
that I go about ; I busy myself with the world's work ; I 
strive to do my duty. These four years, Lord, have I hum- 
bly borne my sorrow ; if, now, I have found favor in Thy 
sight, grant me the love of his sister who has hated me. It 
pleased Thee to take from me my husband ; make her my 
sister. Give her to me, Lord — give her to me, for Jesus 
Christ's sake!" 

Thus did I pray ; no words uttered, but this petition ever 
and ever growing up in every form, in a strong, piercings 
mental cry to heaven. And all the while I listened for an 
answer from the other room, I heard a sharp cry ; she rushed 
in ; she saw me there — seated; 

" Is this a forgery ? " 

" Peter said not." 

" Have you read it ? " 

"Never." 

"Do you know the name of that mother?" 

"Yes, the Countess Harmann! She has demanded money 
from me as the price for your brother's good name." 

"'Tis false! 'tis false! His good name! how dare she? 
O, Peter ! why did you not tell me ? Cruel — cruel to leave 
me in ignorance ! " 

" Ah, sister," I exclaimed, clasping her round the waist, as 
she sat beside me, " that is what I feel. You ought to have 
been told; I wish — I wish you had been told." 
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Soin^ idle zephyr floating ^bout moved my hair, stirred the 
curtains — or was it the rustle of unseen wings ? She start- 
ed and looked about. 

" Does Peter see us ? is he near ? " 

" Yes, yes, he breathes on us ! kiss me, sister, let us prom- 
ise each other to free his name." 

She turned and kissed me, gently •^— solemnly. As for me, 
overcome with the varied emotions of the day, I lost con- 
sciousness. Her voice restored me. 

" Dulce, dear Dulce, look up ! Indeed I will be your sis- 
ter. I will love you ; forgive me I O, forgive me I One 
pigh, one word, one look, before you go ! Do not die, Dulce, 
without forgiving ipe I " 

I could press lier hand before the power of speech was 
restored to me. I felt the value of time, and signed to her 
%o go on reading the papers. 

She did so, repeatmg what smote her mind the most — 
aloud. 

" Ho saw what be did pot like — they quarrelled — he 
brol^e through the engagement; she promised amendment, 
but there was no amendment, She flirted still with — blank/ 
^— the name is blank, Dulce: who is he?" 

" You will know when you see Adrian Levassue." 

" She besought pardon again with tears. His love, Peter's 
love, had given place to disgust ; he told her so. All her 
arts, her beauty, her cajoleries, only hardened him the n)ore. 
In a passion of love that had turned to hate, she said she 
WQuld make him marry h^r. He awoke one night apd found 
her by his side. How she came there he did not know, he 
could not tell. Those who knew Peter will believe him when 
he said that he arose and lef\^ his apartment immediately, 
and never afterwards saw her alone. !But she wrote to him, 
and told hiift in her letter that he was bound by honor to 
Qiarry her. 

" Her father came to him ; every device y^ns tried, every 
exDiQ^ure threatened. Peter Was firm. He would bear every- 
thing he said, sooner than give such a woman his name." 

("Yes, Peter, yes, that was well said of you," murmured 
his sister.) 

*^They perceived it was best to try to conciliate him. 

They hinted at consequences ; he scorned them. He began 

to perceive the real reason of her conduct. She was carrying 

out her threat, and this nerved him to resist all appeal^ to ^is 
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pity or his honoc Aflor a time they showed him a child, of 
which she was the mother, and said it was his." 

(" A lie, a lie I " exclaimed Lady Lanton, half tearing the 
paper.) 

" She was then just about to marry some one else They 
consented to forego all claims if he would keep her secret. 
He never had had a thought to divulge it. But they per- 
sisted that the child was his — he could not disprove it ; he 
had no recollection of what passed that evening. He had 
gone to his room unusually heavy with sleep. She reminded 
him of her threat, and acknowledged that she had drugged 
his wine. Tinder these circumstances he accepted her asser- 
tion, and acted as though what she said had been. He ac- 
cepted the responsibility of this child." 

(" O, Peter, Peter, why did you not tell me ? ") 

And tears rolled, like summer rain, down the hard, cold 
face of Lady Lanton. 

" But he wrote this account (which, of course, was much 
longer and fuller than I give it), because year by year he 
grew still more strongly convinced that the countess had fore- 
sworn herself when sue made that solemn oath that he iqras 
her child's father. He, at the date of this paper, the second 
year of his marriage with Dulce Mallerdean, was as perfectly 
convinced that this child was not his, as that his wife's child 
(my child) was." 

Again did Lady Lanton cry out, — 

" Why was I not told ? " 

At this moment we heai:d the great door bell ring, and the 
reverberating sound of the door opening and closing. 

" They are come," I whispered. 

"I will not see them; I will send the countess this 
history." 

" But, sister Emma, I also have dealt ill by you, and 
you must forgive me. Nearly four years ago now, a white 
and feeble figure was staggering into this room, where he 
whom we both love so much lay on this bed in his coffin. 
As she fluttered in the doorway another figure passed swiftly 
through the room, in her hand a parchment." 

*' Dulce, Dulce, hush I hush. I Say no more ! " 

"Only a little. This parchment I obtained, no matter 
how. I kept it concealed in a little box in ray room ; you 
must have seen it often, covered with common prints painted 
byBuffy." 
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She bowed her head in assent, but did not look at me. 

" Our little Peter gave this box, after some innocent little 
lordly conceit of his brain, to this boy Adrian, who had been 
brought by Mr. Cator to be left with me if I would not pay 
his demands, and the children had gone to play together 
whilst w^' talked. I did not discover my loss for months. 
When I did, my agony was great. Without divulging the 
secret, I employed one whom I could trust to get it back 
for me. Sister EmrAa, here — here it is ; I have brought it 
to you." 

And I drew it from my pocket. 

She grasped it for a moment, and then dropping it, hid her 
face with both hands. 

"Now, forgive me for this," I continued; "the box had 
been opened. This boy had seen his own name written in it 
— see, here it is. Before he could make up his mind to tell 
any one, or show it them, I had it safely back. No one has 
seen it but him. He is weak and foolish — no one will re- 
gard anything he may say ; but he has told Mr. Cator enough 
to make him suspect that this is the missing will. He comes 
to threaten you ; he thinks tp extract money from* you by 
telling you that he knows the long-lost will is found. To- 
gether we shall baffle him. We can tell him it was never 
mislaid, but that, out of deference to my wishes, and in kind- 
ness to my shattered health and spirits, you released me from 
the cares and charges of this place." 

She pressed my hand. 

" Now let us go. Let us cleanse the house of Mallerdean 
from these people." 

"The countess — Julia — I cannot see her again." 

"Enclose her these papers; that will suffice. Surely she 
will then leave the house of her own accord." 

We rose, and were about to leave the room, when Lady 
Lanton stopped, and, drawing my face down to hers, she 
kissed me, saying, — 

"Thank you, Dulce." 

As we went along the passage we were met bjr Buffy, who, 
astonished at seeing me, was for a moment silent. Then, 
some sudden inspiration seizing him, he took hold of his 
mother's hand and kissed it. 

" How is your father ? " she asked, gently. 

" I was coming for you, mother ; there is a great change 
in him." 
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*' I will be there presently." 

The housekeeper met us; her face expressed something 
more than surprise. 

"^ Mrs. Mallerdean reauests you to prepare her own rooms 
for her reception, as well as the nurseries for Master Mailer- 
dean," said Lady Lanton, quietly ; and we passed on. 

A servant met us, and announced the arrival of ^ person 
with a young gentleman, who desired to see Lady Linton on 
9 matter of importance. 

" I told him, my lady, you could not see him ; but he in- 
sisted ; so I asked them into the steward's rooni." 

^ Send them to ipy sitting-room at once." 

In a few minutes Mr. Cator, with the boy in his hand, en- 
tered. He looked crestfallen when he saw me. Lady Lanton 
walked straight up to Adnan Levassue, and brushing his hair 
from his face, gazed steadily at him. Then, with a slight blow 
on his cheek, -r- 

" A Moffat face," sh© exclaimed. " Take him to bis father, 
and pollute Mallerdean no longer with your presence." 

Her haughtiness seemed to crush them both for a moment ; 
but Mr. Cator ralUed ; be had, as he thought, still a card in 
reserve. 

" Lady Lanton, I am aware of your prejudices — of your 
feelings with regard to your brother ; but 1 come on a differ- 
ent errand — his will." 

" There it is," she answered ; " take it, look at it, do what 
you like about it ! " and she threw it at him. 

He picked it up, he opened it, he read the codicil. At last 
he said, — 

"There has been an attempt to destroy this document; it 
is scorched, and partly burned." 

" It is true. I tried to destroy it. Now I rejoice that it is 
safe. What more do you want? Man, what can you do 
now?" 

He turned pale ; he trembled. He turned to me. 

** I have a wife — children — they are starving. Mr. Mal- 
lerdean used to respect jxie. Mr. Mallerdean would have 
been ray friend." 

" Send that boy home to his own father, and I will allow 
you the two hundred a year. Take him at once. Drive up 
to Ardmore Castle ; let them see the likeness ; let them own 
he is no son of Peter Mallerdean's, and I promise you the 
two hundred a year," exclaimed Lady Lanton. 
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In a few moments they were gone ; but even in those mo- 
ments the unfortunate boy felt, of all the actors in the d^y's 
events none were likely to suffer so much as himself. Mr. 
Cator, as became so mean a soul, changed at once, and 
dropping the coaxing, fawning tone of former days, ordered 
him to follow him, as a man might speak to his hound. 

As' the door closed upon them, another opened, and the 
countess appeared. 

Haughty and contemptuous as Lady Lanton had been with 
Mr. Cator, it was nothing to her aspect at the sight of this 
woman ; though she did not speak one word. 

I whispered, " Peter spared her ; let us follow his example.'* 

She grasped my hand very hard for a moment, and then 
said, — 

" Have you been listening at that door, countess ? " 

" Yes — assisted at the scene throughout ; and you know 
I am not easily to be persuaded to change what I have once 
said," she answered with a light laugh. 

" I have just sent your son to Ardmore, to his papa," said 
Lady Lanton. 

" Have you ? " said the other. " How surprised they will 
be ! Moffat has taken advantage of this opportunity ; he 
saw Mrs. Mallerdean come this way, and knowing the cottage 
was unguarded, he has gone down to visit his pretty, silly 
fiancee. He has been with her this hour." 

Lady Lanton rang the bell, and ordered a carriage. I felt 
stunned with sudden fear. 

" I will go for her," said Lady Lanton to me. ** You have 
borne enough. Will you stay in Sir Brough's room until I 
return?" 

She then sent for the steward, and desired him to assist 

the Countess Harmann in all that she required, to enable her 

to leave Mallerdean in an hour. Lady Lanton's people knew 

well enough the penalty of disobeying her. The carriage 

. was not five minutes ere it came to the door. 

Lady Lanton had never looked at the countess since she 
had spoken of her son, and she left the room, when the car- 
riage was announced, as though the countess had become 
invisible. 

Her bravado was gone, and the countess looked what she 
was — a miserable woman. 

"Go," I said gently, "make your preparations to depart 
quickly. When her brother's name is exculpated, she will 
remember you with mercy. More I cannot promise." 



X 
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" She merely makes the boy a pretext. She is tired of me. 
She throws me off." 

**For sixteen years you have permitted a slander to be 
coupled with her brother's name. You, who know her so 
well, must be conscious that she will never forget it or for-» 
give it. You will do well to leave her house." 

^ Her house ? It is yours. You alone have power here.** 

" If I have, I reiterate her orders. Leave our house. You 
have slandered him we loved; your presence is hateful. 
May God pardon you, as I will try to do ; but go. You have 
no right to be here." 

" Where am I to go ? I have no money." 

"Neither have I." 

I sent for the steward, .and from him obtained fifty pounds. 
This I gave her; and then we parted, 



"ALL IS VANITY, SAITH THE PREACHER.** 

I WENT to Sir Brough's room. He was evidently dying. 

**He changed at twelve," whispered Buffy; "since which 
he has been conscious twice, and knew me. He asked for 
my mother, and said she had been a good and virtuous wife 
to a very bad husband, I wish she would come. She ought 
to be here when he wakes again." 

I dso was anxious for her return — slie was a long time 
away. I felt sick with fear as to what might have happened. 
I felt I had neglected my little Lotty. 

" I can wait no longer. Buffy, I must run down to the 
cottage." 

But in truth I had notthe bodily strength to move. 

As I struggled to make the exertion, I heard the dear 
child's voice at the door ; she ran in, like a little noiseless 
fairy, and hid her little white face on my shoulder. 

Whisperingly, so as not to disturb the dying sleeper, she 
told me her tale. 

" I bade you go, Dulce, with a brave heart ; but I felt, as 
you teft me, that I would beseech the Almighty^ to take me 
out of this world ; it was too sad tQ liv9 in? I thought of {^1 
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your sorrow and suffering, and I felt frightened at what might 
come to me. If you were to be punished, what might not 
be accorded to me, who oiily lived as the butterflies, sucking 
sweets from everything ? My head ached with thinking. 1 
was like the butterfly in a storm — drenched, crushed. And 
then i thought of the tale Lady Joyce told me of Mary Arcot, 
who was frighteijed out of the world. As I was thinking of 
her, I heafd a noise, sister; some one was at the door — some 
one who had no right to be near your chamber door. I was 
frightened, for I knew the servants were far ofl^ in the other 
bouse. I crept away, and hid myself behind the bed, draw- 
ing the curtain, so that I could see, and not be seen. Some 
one softly, gently slid back the door ; and he came in — you 
know whom I mean, Dulce. 

" He came on, he looked all round, he was close to the bed 
where I had been lying. He touched the pillow, and started, 
for it was warm. He went hastily into the next room, and 
looked all about, and then came back. I heard him say, *The 
little fool ! ' And now, sister, what do you think I saw? This 
man — who professed to love me, who had asked me to be his 
wife, who had sworn that he never loved until he saw me — 
took up your things that lay scattered about, and kissed them 
passionately. I will not pain you, sister, by relating all the 
tokens he gave that he loved you, and not me. 

"Do not think, Dulce, that I am envious, or that I be- 
grudged you his love, when I tell you it seemed to me that a 
mask had fallen from his face. I shuddered to look at him ; 
he seemed to me more than ugly — abhorrent ! I could- not 
bear him to touch your gloves, your handkerchief, or to kiss 
your picture ; and I felt nothing for the great sighs that cahie 
from his heart, and the ieelings that brought large drops of 
'perspiration on his brow. 

"'Dulce, Dulce,' he murmured, 'I would give up every 
hope of life for one look of love from you ! ' 

"And I am sure what he said was true ; but, sister, all the 
while hia face had nothing good in its expression ; there was 
that in it which made me feel what devils must be like. I 
now know what devils are. Before I could not understand, 
only think about them. 

" I did not like him to touch your pretty things, and I had 
a mind to step out and forbid him. But two things stopped 
me,' sister. I did not wish him to think I was in the same 
rodm with htm } and I was sure he would impute my atiger 
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to jealousy. He does not know that the children of our father 
and mother cannot be jealous of each other. A few days 
ago, when to my weak mind he was as the most perfect of 
human beingg, I could have given him up to you, had you 
wished me, Dulce." 

« I know it, Lotty." 

^ I thought he would never go. He seemed unable to tear 
himself away. The sliding-door was still "wide open. He 
appeared to hear a noise, for he stepped out, and went to the 
head of the stairs. Then I crept out, and went through the 
dressing-room on into the passage. I watched my opportu- 
nity, and went by the open doorway when his back was to- 
wards it. Down stairs I passed, as light as a feather, and 
going across the yard, brought Mason back with me, and bade 
her keep watch, for that some one was in her mistress's room, 
and I would go and see who it was. I then went up stairs 
again, straight to the door of your room. I confronted him, 
and asked him boldly why he was there. 

" * Looking for you,' he answered, with all those sugared, 
soft epithets I had thought so much of. 

" I did not seem to hear him, but desired him to follow 
me ; and I went to the front door. 

" I could not bear him to think that I was disappointed or 
love-sick. I tried to look like you, and to put on that com- 
posed, dignified air which you have sometimes. And O, 
Dulce, I think I must have succeeded, for he looked aston- 
ished. 

"'.You must leave this house. Colonel Moffat,' I began, 
' because there is no one in it but myself.' 

** ' Sweetest creature,' he answered, 'that is why I came.' 

" ' But you will go now, at my desire ? ' 

"'You must first let me plead my cause to you. Lotty, 
your sister is my enemy ; she will never permit you to marry 
me. I came to beseech you to let me take you to your father 
and mother.' 

" ' We expect them to-morrow.' 

" ' Will they befriend us ? Will they consent ? Will they 
not rather be biassed by Mrs. Mallerdean ? ' 

" He put in all manner of tender words, but they made me 
very angry. 

"'No, Colonel Moffat, there will be no necessity for Mrs. 
Mallerdean to give her opinion ; they will have mine.' 

" ' Ah, Lotty, then am I happy ! ' and he took hold of my 
hand. 
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" I drew it hastily away; I had thought it best not tb irti- 
tate him^ I felt so weak and small. Bat this roused me. I 
felt that I had become, all at once, a high-spirited woman; so 
I said, coldly and politely, — 

" ' I feel sure, Colonel Moffat, you will not oblige me again 
to request your absence, when you learn from my own lips 
that und^r no possible circumstances can I ever be induced 
to become your wife.' 

" ' You have been tutored to say this.' 

" I did not seem to hear him. 

" ' I will not wed a bad man, who has a son, but who has 
never had a wife ; and neither can I love a disloyal person, 
who would marry without love.' 

" At this moment Lady Lanton drove up, and he turned to 
her, and said, as she alighted, — 

" ' Our little snow-drop has become a stinging nettle.' 

" She made no reply, but walked into the house. Then she 
turned towards him. O, Dulce, what scorn was in her man- 
ner, what bitterness in her words I I cannot repeat half she 
said. She called him hound, poltroon, knave ; she said God 
had made it clear to the world he was such, for he had stamped 
the Moffat face on his base-born son, and she had taken care 
the world should know this, and should see him. That she 
had sent him to Ardmore, where he was by that time. She 
then began to speak of her brother. In the exuberant wealth 
of his noble character Peter Mallerdean had taken care, all 
these years, that this unhappy child should not suffer for the 
sins of his parents. Nameless, stained by birth, blasted by 
the mere fact of being bom, he would prevent him suffering 
from starvation, ignorance, and vice. But now, enough had 
been done ; the name of his father was written on his face. 
As for what was past, — the money, the care that had been 
bestowed upon him, — why, let no more be said. Peter Mal- 
lerdean was always generous ; when he gave to beggars, he 
expected no return, not even gratitude. The Moffats had 
been indebted for many civilities to the Mallerdeans, and let 
the cjtre and education, and board and lodging, and washing 
and clothing of this base-born son be thrown in. They were 
welcome to it all. 

" O, Dulce, Dulce, how she flung all these words in heaps 
upon his head ! ^ 

" Then he replied. He gave her back scorn for scorn. He 
twitted her about a will. 
30 
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^ * Ah I ' she interrupted, and her words fell distinct and 
clear, like the sound of a bell on a oalm night ; ^ you have 
reminded me in time. Qet ready, Lotty ; we will drive round 
by Mallerdean. That I may not feel myself of the same flesh 
and blood as a Moffat, I will myself give up the will to Mr. 
Allen ; I will draw his attention to its scorched and damaged 
condition ; I will tell him it was I who did it ; that he may 
proclaim it to the whole world. If he does not, I shall. Let 
me be stigmatized ; let me be humbled ; let me eat the bit- 
terest bread of mortification for the rest of my life, — but let 
me not be mean, base, a liar, a Moffat ! ' 

^ He looked astonished. 

"*And Dulce?' he asked, falteringly. 

***Dulce! how dare you name that name? — a name that 
you know is hallowed fir and near. Yes, I say it, I acknowl- 
edge it, I thank God it is joined with Mallerdean. You may 
wonder, you may raise your hands in astonishment ; but in 
the midst of my maddest temper, my wildest rage, I honored 
her. I did more — I admired. her, in spite of myself. Now, 
there is no compulsion; she is my Dulce Mallerdean — ray 
lovely, loving, beloved Dulce Mallerdean; Peter's Dulce — 
and so mine always, forever.' 

** And so saying, sister^ we got into the carriage. Not only 
did we go to Mr. Allen's, and she did to the exact letter what 
she said she would, but she wrote letters to Lord Harpendale, 
Lady Oram, and others ; besides which she sent for the town 
ringers, and gave them five guineas to ring in the news that 
Mrs. Mallerdean had got her rights, and was now at Maller- 
dean House, and mistress of it, as had been her husband's 
desire and wish. When the people cheered with all their 
might, she wept; yes, Dulce, wept as heartily as I did my- 
self. And now, here we .ire ; and, sister, I am weary, but 
thankful. O, so thankful ! I think, now, it will be so happy 
that I may remain always with papa and mamma ! I will 
remain and take care of them in their old age." 

(I read all this to Sir Brough, as I had read the former 
portion of these recollectiops, though I have not inserted all 
his observations. When I paused, after reading the above, 
he said, in his dear, testy voice, — 

"Well, mother Hubbard, you have got through the de- 
scription of that day better than I expected. What a day it 
was I — wound up by the death of niy poor father." 
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« iThat We were all expecting every moment, Buffy ; it iras 
a happy release.** 

" It was ; yet somehow I had got to lore him very much.** 

" He was so fond and proud of you ! " 

«* It was owing to his critical state that I could not give my 
mind to all that was going on. Your sudden appearance at 
Mallerdean, the marvellous dismissal of thet countess, the 
astounding sight of seeing my lady kiss you, were surprises 
that altogether overwhelmed me." 

^ I have always thought it so happy a circumstance that 
your mother's heart was softened hefore she was summoned 
to receive your father's last breath, and that he was conscious 
of her presence." 

** Well, as I have heard it said, he made a good end, and 
died in peace with all men, and apparently much comforted 
by his wife's dutiful leave-taking." 

" Buffy, Buffy ! what are you saying ? '' 

"Mother Hubbard, I should not hke to live so that the 
people who stand round my death-bed should think I am 
about to do the most sensible action of my life. I don't 
believe any of you mourned my father except myself." 

" I did not know much of him, Buffy." 

" O, I excuse you, for better reasons than that too. How- 
ever, I ought not to have been amazed, when I recall to mind 
the Wonderful doings of my lady that wonderful day. She 
began by being herself; that is, she was disagreeable. Sud- 
denly she heard a piece of news which roused in her a pas- 
sion of virtuous indignation, and turned her hatred on some- 
body else; she must hate somebody; and after shocking 
every one by its expression towards you, she proceeded to 
love and adoi*e you with an impetuosity that made her per- 
form the most frantic acts of self-humiliation and atonement." 

** That was not so much for love of me. Sir Brough, but to 
show herself as unlike a Moffat as possible." 

" I did not admire her for it ; the matter might have been 
arranged much more in accordance with your wishes, and 

Suite as effectually, if she had made less fuss and parade. 
ly the by, did she ever ask how you came into the posses- 
sioli of that scorched and rescued parchment ? " 
" Yes ; but I begged her to excuse my telling her." 
" I should not have cared if you had told her." 
" I dare say not ; but I did not desire to humble her before 
her son." 



1 
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^ She was soaring on such lofly clouds of virtue, that I dare 
say she would have welcomed another mortification as a great 
favor. I have no opinion of people who are always in ex- 
tremes." 

"You feel aggnev^, then, Buffy, .hy her coTiduqt on that 
day?" 

" On that day, and on all other days, she never did me any 
credit. She was either remarkably ill natured or ovei^whelm- 
ingly fond. And she had no right to smudge the name . of 
Lanton with such .uncalled-for,' such unnecessary, obloquy as 
jBhe did then, by her flighty way of publisbipg her ow.n prime. 
She might think a great deal of the name pf Mallerdean, but 
she ought to have respected my name as well." 

" Was that the reason you went into the army, Buffy, and 
left us for ^o mapy years ? " 

" Yes ; and I should not have come home when I did, if 
she had been alive." 

"I can hardly account for her death taking place so early 
in life. She was little more than forty." 

"She was ten years older than uncle Peter; she looked 
younger than she was. Your little blue-ey^d women bear 
their age very well. She lived quite Iqng enough." 

"Buffyl SirBrough!" 

"I mean Qothing unfeeling. She took a great deal out of 
herself from .her earliest years, owing tp her tempers. There- 
fore she could not expect to live as long as you and I, whose 
sweetness of disposition is quite. remarkable. I expect we 
shall both live to be a hundred." 

" I do not care to live to that age." 

" Don't tell me ! the vanity of old age is quite as strong, if 
not stronger than that of youth. Did I not see you blush 
like a ,girl, only the other day, and all for this ? Somebody 
guessed your age to be sixty; and cousin Peter said, *No, 1 
am sixty, and as my mother and I cannot both be sixty, she 
has kindly gone on to eighty.' " 

"And so I was, Buffy — eighty years old on the 22d oi 
last June.") 
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THE DUTIES OF THE QUEEN. 

And so I went back to live at Mallerdean. 

People congratulated me, but I could not rejoice in the 
change. In my little cottage I endured life with composure ; 
in the great house I was simply miserable* We lived secluded, 
as we were in deep mourning for Sir Brough* My father and 
mother had not been able to come for little Lotty, because of 
an infectious fever that had appeared in the parish, and they 
did dot think it right to run the risk of bringing the seeds of 
it with them to us. So, afler a time, having made my mother 
happy by the teport of her little darling, I took her to visit 
Sissy and Philip. Afterwards w^ adventured over the water 
to see Hythe and Marblette. It tvas my first separation from 
tny son since his father had left us*. 

" Dulce," said Marblette to me one day, " you are less re- 
aligned now than you were when I risked so much to come to 
feee you* Why is it so ? " 

"I do not know that I am less resigned," said I ; ^but I am 
conscious of a want of energy — of a listless, apathetic feel- 
ing. I thought the sight of you would remove it." 

"You have been overworn. Your eyes have a weary, 
hopeless lookj which they had not when I saw you last." 

**I miss my boy. By the by, his little wife promises to be 
all my heart could wish. Don't be uneasy about me, Mar- 
blette. After all, I think my present mood arises fi'om the 
weakness of human nature." 

** You are supposed to be above that." 

"Marblette, have you forgotten the impulsive, wayward 
Dudu ? If you oblige me to look into myself, I fear that 
there is both weakness and foolishness at the bottom of my 
listless depression: I have nothing more to struggle or to 
hope for. While I was the object of my sister Emma's 
aversion and persecution, there was a certain excitement al- 
ways in store for me* There was also a pleasing feeling, 
knowing that I was a martyr for her sake. I almost enjoyed 
being half penniless, because I thought that I was suffering 
and keeping silence to save her good name ; and it was done 
for Peter's sake, too, though I was disobeying his will ; it was 
to save aMallerdean from exposure. Of course I can see now 
that it was will-worship, and doing evil that good might 
30* 
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come ; bat while it lasted it occupied me, and was a comfort. 
Now she is very fond of me, and is as extravagant in her 
admir^ktion as she ufied to be in her aversion ; so there is not 
now anything to distract my thoughts from the weight of my 
ever-present sorrow. Besides, she will do nothing upon the 
estate without my approval, and tiiat torments me. I only 
want to be left in peace: let her reign — she likes it, and is 
used to it. I am no longer poor; I can wish for nothing that 
I do not have it. Thus, if I am discontented, I am my own 
self-tormentor." 

"I do not wish to make you more perfect than you are; so 
I allow there may be something in what you say. Never- 
theless, I cannot but think that living at Mallerdean is too 
much for a fervid disposition such as yours is.^ 

^It was so at first; but I mean to make it of use tQ me 
when I return. I shall try to take up the life and duties that 
are now allotted to me. * My rest and seclusion are taken 
away, lest I should try to m^e my tabernacle, and dwell in 
the shadow of my own will. Ul natured as the world is said 
to be, it loves and admires as impetuously as it hates, and I 
am at present an object which the world round me delights 
to honor, (generally to be overrated brings with it the curb- 
ing influence. To have all men speaking well of one is a great 
peril ; but for me, living at Mallerdean, if I so far gain my 
spirits as to swim high with the tide — if the subtle poison 
creeps into my heart to make me take pleasure in this 
homage — ^if I forget to ask myself whether I deserve it or 
not — I have but to step out at my own door — to look at 
that archway, at that stone, and the Almighty will have a 
humbled, trembling, penitent mourner at His throne on the 
instant.'' 

"Well, dear Dulce, I believe strength will be given — will 
equal your desire to do the thing that is right m whatever 
position you may be placed. But do not grow scrupulous; it 
IS not good to worry your conscience by always asking it 
questions." 

"I feel better for this confession, at all events. What do 
you think of dear Lotty ? ^ 

"She ia an excellent, sensible little thing. I observe she 
loses no opportunity of occupying her mind, to keep herself 
from dwelling on the past. Yesterday she said to me, «I 
have had a great shock; but I am Dulce's sister — I must 
endure as she does, courageously. I am no longer going to 
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live ohJv for floiyself ; I shall try to understaod everything I 
see^ and to le^n whatever may be good. Thus in. time J 
shall be fit to amuse papa, an4 ab)e to assist mamma. Z 
shall be their friend and copip^pion ^n their old age.' " 

"Dear, quaint little pet! She seems now to have a horror 
of the pfber se:^ — of the thought of marriagie." 

" Yes, she s.eems to hold all m^le things in dread, except 
her father and brother; and I am persuaded she would feel 
more confidence in them if they wore petticoats." 

And so for this time our disjcourse ceased. 

Durip^ the year that follo^'^ed Sir Brough's death, we had 
no visitors^ pnly rielations occasionally to see us, and these 
were mostly mine. L^^y Linton's character becaflie gradually 
softened by communion with people who wfsre n^ore intellecr 
tual than she had bee^ atCpustomed to associate with, and 
whose tempers were under s^ich h^biibual control, they gave 
hers no cause to rise ; ^nd she began to see it was wrong 
to speak bitter words, and that 

" A email i^nkindnesB is ft great offienoe.*' 

^ The time of secjjision passed. As my boy grew older, she 
represented to me that it would be right to keep up the posi- 
tion and influence of the f^-mily, and she proposed that we 
should resume something of our former state and mode of 
living. I yielded to )ier couQseL 

We resumed our place in the world. We again went to 
London ^t certain stated times. We opened Mallerdean to 
visitor ; wq entertained and received a good deal of com- 

I)any, and took our place as people of consequence — the 
. eaders of spciety in our county. As for me, being my son's 
guardian, J l^bpr^^l hard to understand the politics of my. 
country, ^n4 I endeavored to draw round me all the most 
cultivated and intelligent people I could make acquaintance 
wit}). We ^ere a good de^l courted for one thing or an- 
other; for a little credit soon swells, and the multitude are 
to the fti]} quite as rej),dy to praise ^s blame, if* the tide sets 
that way. 

The Prime Minister, whom I knew in society, came to visit 
us at Mallerdean ; of course he came, if not wholly, at least 
half, for politics. He acknowledged that he wna afraid of 
the two dames of Mallerdean. A general election was im- 
minent, and if we two were minded to set up a candidate, he 
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feared the county would lose the valuable services ot Colonel 
Moffat. He half laughingly asked, ^ Could he not bribe us 
to let mattera rest until the young heir of Mallerdean was of 
age ? A baronetcy for him, the rank, of a baronet's wife for 
me — would that win our adhesion?" 

^My boy shall answer for himself,'* I Replied Confidently; 
and the pretty fellow, now eight years old, came at my bid- 
ding to give his reply. 

"Do you know who I am ?" asked our guest. 

"Yes; his Majesty's prime minister." 

** You know, then, that I am powerful, and can make a 
grand little man of you, and a lady of your mother." 

"My mother is a lady already,. and I am Peter Mailer- 
dean — with youi* leave, sir." 

« That is very well said, because it is not uttered with a 
pert or conceited air, but as if you knew Peter Mallerdean 
was a good and honored name. Now I will make you Sir 
Peter, if you like." 

"No, if you will excuse me, sir; when I grow up, and have 
done something to deserve it of my country, the Whigs will 
make me Lord of Mallerdean." 

" So you are ambitious. Would you not like to be * My 
Lord' at once?" 

"I must earn the title; and I may not take a TaVor ftoni 
you, sir, though I thank you all the same, because no Maller- 
dean ever accepted anything from a Tory — but the pleasui^ 
of doing him a kindness." 

" Upon my word, madam, you are tutoring your boy in 
puch a fashion that I shall have to love my natural-born 
iMiomy. Will your little Whig lips vouchsafe m6 a kiss?" 

The little fellow, with quite a prettv grace, knelt on one 
knee and kissed his hand; upon which the minister raised 
him on his knee, and kissed him more than once on his fkir 
open brow. 

When he -was taking his departure, the minister said to 
me,— * , « 

" You need envy no one, madam, with such a son. 
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HIS GRACE OF ARDMORE. 

When the dissolution of Parliament took place, we did 
our best to realize the fears of the minister as far as our 
interest went. 

The two dames of Mallerdean, thoagh they did not go 
canvassing as aforetime, had gained an influence that was 
nearly all-powerful. 

Buffy was just a little too young for us to bring him for- 
ward at so momentous a time. JBeaides, he was away in 
Flanders with his regiment. Dear obstinate fellow! Not 
all my coaxings, entreaties, commands, had deterred him from 
entering the army almost immediately after his father's death. 
I had thought his determination to do so was because of the 
grief he felt at his loss, and the monotonous life he led after- 
wards, so different from that to which he had been accustomed. 
No excitement now about his mother Hubbard ; no employ- 
ment to please her or his father. But the real reason he has 
given himself, a few pages back. 

So, in default of BuSy, we set up the Hon. Edgar Plum- 
etts, eldest son of Lord Harpendale, and of course we gained 
1|he election. 

I am afraid we did not owe it wholly to the pure spirit of 
Whiggism. Colonel Moffat lost his election as much from the 
rumors that were now pretty rife in the country regarding 
his private character, as from the influence of the dames of 
Mallerdean. That is a feeling of which England may well be 
prQUfJ— the natural, honest, and outspoken abhorrence of the 
chfxraotQr.of a rxme. 

Not that Colonel Moffat cared much either about his ill 
repute ,or the loss of his seat in Parliament. His uncle had 
fallen into ailing health, and there was every prospect that 
Colonel Moffat would take his place in the Upper House 
ere long. 

Wie were startled to learn, j ust as men were expecting to 
hear that all Lord Ardmore's honors, titles, and magnificence 
were lost in the grave, tliat he was using every influence he 
possessed with the crown and the minister to be made a duke. 

The hand that moved him could be no other than that of 
his nephew ; for if Lady Ardraore had been alive, she would 
not have permitted the sixth Marquis of Ardmore to be merged 
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into the first dake. • She was a prond woman, but her pride 
was grafted on a great deal of good sense. 

In fact, it was prettv clear to all men that, if the dukedom 
was not conferred in the lifetime of his uncle, there was little 
hope that Colonel Moffat would ever obtain it. 

He worked hard, he memorialized, he entreated^ he cajoled, 
he bullied his uncle to do the same. 

So one week we read,> — 

**It is His Majesty's gracious pleasure to confer upon 
Henry More, commonly styled Marquis of Ardmore, Baron 
of More, and a Baronet of the Irish Empire, Lord-Lieutenant, 
Ac, Ac, Ac, the dignity, style, and title of the Duke of 
Ardmore, 4c., Ac, Ac. 

And the following week the papers were equally senten" 
tious in announcing the death of the new duke. 

" You don't mean to tell roe," wrote Buffy, *^ that * Moppet* 
has become a duke I What is Dame Fortune about ? Haft 
she lost her head?- — or is the world in that extraordinary 
condition ? It seems as though Fortune feels it hopeless to 
reward merit ; she contents herself with emptying her comu- 
- copia haphazard over the world, and so a coronet has fallen 
upon * Moppet.'" 

Two months after the death of the first duke, the second 
wa9, to the great wonderment of the dames of Mallerdean, 
ushorud into their presence. 

Lrui y Lariton at once rose, and asked, peremptorily, to what 
we owed the honor, unexpected and unsolicited, of a visit 
from Iiini. 

" IIo had no desire," he said, in his soft and insinuating 
iTiaiiner, '\to excite her displeasure. When a person occupied 
a position like his in the county, he humbly thought his visit 
could not be considered an insult." 

" Position in the county, truly I Because your birth made 
you Marquis of Ardmore, and those fools the Tories turned 
you into a duke, do you suppose that honest men and women 
will feel flattered by your visits ? Let me tell you, once for 
all, that his grace the Duke of Ardmore need never expect to 
be admitted on any terms at Mallerdean." 

" Allow me to hope," said he, turning to me, " that you do 
not participate in these sentiments." 

" I so far agree with them, that I trust your grace will be 
content with as scant nn intercourae here as is consistent with 
civility, and nothing more." 
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**You refuse, then, to be friends," said he. "As Queen of 
the Ck>ttnty, your duty is to be on neighborly terms with all 
the inhabitants of it.'' 

**I do not intend to fail in my duty. Your grace will find 
that I can be courteous without taxing your time and atten- 
tions." 

" In other words, you mean to keep up the barest inter- 
course with me ; and, whilst refusing to quarrel, you will leave 
me freezing on the confines of a bow when we meet, and a 
courtesy when we part. This will not do for me. May I 
speak with you alone ? " 

" Do you care, Dulce, to be tormented with him longer ? ' 
said Lady Lanton, looking at me. "If you do not, I will nut 
leave you." 

"I think* you may safely leave me. Colonel Moffat never 
had the power to torment me, and I hardly think the Duke 
of Ardmore will be more successful." 

But I was mistaken. He made me a formal offer of his 
hand, his heart, and his new title. The man had so mean a 
mind that he fancied there was something wholly iiresistible 
to. the female heart in the magic title " Your Grace." 

" Sir," I exclaimed indignantly, "I have not lost the re- 
membrance that I was to be your sister." 

"You must be conscious that I desired to be allied to you 
on any terms. Your sister refused me absolutely. I think 
better of you than to suppose that I was lowered in your 
eyes by Iier refusal. As Mrs. Mallerdean, I acknowledge you 
bore a liigher position in the county than you would have 
done as Mrs. Moffat. But the Duchess of Ardmore can take 
her place all over the worid, few above her in rank, and, if 
you are she, none above her in beauty and grace." 

" I beg your grace to let this interview conclude ; if this 
conversation be prolonged, I fear I may forget the laws of 
courtesy. It seems to me already that what you mean as a 
compliment takes the form of an insult. Let us part. I 
will forget what you have said, and the civility which must 
be carried on between us, as members of the same society, 
shall not be broken by me, if you, on your part, will remem- 
ber what is due to the widow of Peter Mallerdean." 

"And you prefer that title to the one I offer?" 

" God has given me that title, and I mean to wear no other." 

" Is that your answer ? Have you no thought for a fellow- 
creature? Can you not find one iota of interest for a poor 
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sinner, who, tempest-tossed in the whirlwinds of passion and 
sin, feels — knows — implores you to save him ! You can be 
to me that better atagel. 

'^ Hush I we have both of us arrived at that time of life 
when the bombast of words is rated at its true value. You 
are, and always have been, a selfish man. If you have not 
strength of mind to throw off your sins and save your own 
soul, no other mortal can do it. I pray God to give you 
strength to do it. Let me pass.'' 

"Not until you have heard miy alternative. Y%u say I am 
selfish ; that very self it is that urges me to sue thus humbly 
for your favor. You scorn the rank I offer you — you h.i\ o 
scarcely courteous words to refuse my love — and you have 
not even the mercy we are enjoined to show towards one 
another. Am I to understand that you are inexorable — tli;it 
time will not soften you — that no amount of submission will 
subdue you — that I am not even to be entitled to so much 
as your friendship ? " 

" If it is necessary that this self, which you worship, should 
be answered as plainly as these questions are put, I am inex- 
orable. Time but increases ray love for the dead — submis- 
sion blit adds contempt to my dislike for you. I only desire 
so much of your friendship as will make you remember to 
keep out of my way." 

"Isitso?'\ 

And here his passion was so appalling that I might have 
been alarmed, had I cared much for my life. 

" Woman, how you madden me ! and you stand there so 
calm, so immovable ! I might kill you, and you would smile 
— you would be glad, for you would think you were going 
to rejoin that Peter Mallerdean whom I hate V No, you 
shall live. I know how to revenge myself. I will make that 
pale cheek blush — those steadfast eyes droop. Yes, Queen 
of the County, I'll enter the lists against you. We shall see 
if the Duchess of Ardmore, whom I shall introduce, cannot 
pay off some old scores for me, due to Mrs. Mallerdean. We 
will have a tussle for the county* When your son is of age, 
let him tiy to take his father's place — let him dare to stand 
for an election — and see if I do not thwart him ! I will 
pain your heart through him." 

I rang the bell as my reply, and upon the servant appear^ 
ing, left him, without further leave-taking. 
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THE QUEEN'S DILEMMA. 

It. was just about this time that the whole country was in 
an uproar. The dissemination of the seeds of the French 
revolution were even now rising and flowering on the smallest 
occasion. The public mind seized every opportunity for de- 
manding change of some kind. The long tenure of the Tories 
in office, their determination to withstand every innovation, 
the insanity of the king, and the gloomy prospects of England, 
fermented in the minds of the people, until the incipient dis- 
content broke out into serious nots. 

The military were billeted in all the great towns. Timid 
people fortified their houses, and many of the aristocracy had 
stands of arms sent to them from the Tower, and exercised 
their servantSj retainers, and tenants in the use of them, as if 
feudal times had come again. The burning of one or two 
towns, the sacking of a great house, and other riotous acts, 
were so promptly visited by military authority, that the 
disaffection seemed to be stifled as speedily as it had risen ; 
but it as speedily broke out again. The country was like a 
surging sea. 

Fortunately, a somewhat sad impression of what a revolu- 
tion engendered in happy homes and quiet firesides was left 
on the minds of all who had been brought in contact with 
the unfortunate French refugees. 

Nearly every town in England sheltered some of them. 
There might be seen the fastidious, fanciful, old French beau, 
now, perhaps, reduced to gain the merest pittance by teach- 
ing dancing ; his sensitive nerves, his refined tastes, all out- 
raged by the blowsy, broad-footed, thick-ankled country 
"mees" whom he had undertaken to make elegant and 
graceful. 

There was the unfortunate, telpless, indolent, shrill-voiced 
countess, who shivered at the English east winds, and was 
frozen by the English sang-froid. And many more could be 
added. 

If these sights did not warn the English nation to avoid 
the mighty uprootings of revolution, they deserved a still 
more deplorable fate. 

It was at this period that the common sense of the nation, 
enunciated through the voice of her most gifted patriots, 
31 
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righted the vessel of the state, and brought her into smoother 
water. 

For us at Kalferdeai, we, personally, Weite h6t so much 
affected as other less fortunate counties. We pursued our 
wAyV irisited and liked each other, held all the public meet- 
ings^ aidd cartied on all the different matters of the eoiHity, 
jttst 88 if the eoantry was in the deepest repose of peace and 
coibfbvt. 

The RitsiMM were beiaming over with happinei^ and all 
sprts of kindly eothuaasms. Mr. Beaume had now taken 
the place of the ^Beau^" in their hearts. He was their 
Beauty — their idol. "CTharles*' was the watchword of the 
family, as Agnes had been before. Charles Was so handsome, 
so gehtlenum-like — had quite the look of the aristocracy. 
Clarissa wae so fortunate, most fortunate — theluckiest of girls ! 

FortnmtiBly^ both Mr. and Mrs. B^aumd were well aware 
of the weakness of thte Rttsons; they knew they miist havd 
an idol — th^y must have something about which to i*ave. 

By and by, when a little Charles, a Clarissa, appeared at 
the rectory^ and trotted between it and the Ritsods' hotise^ 
their hands were foil. 

But it was curious to see how prim and auntish they Vek% 
to a gawky boy of the name of Knolls, whom, after immunise 
diseumons and many upbraiding letters from Agnes, they 
h^ at htst permitted to be sent to them. 

Agnes, never wise, had written an account 6f this her eld- 
est son, which might have done extremely well to describe a 
youn^ I^rinee of the blood. Her Billy was the handsomesti^ 
cleveilest, most gentlemanly of boys. 

When the " princely Billy " arrived, a wail of dismay rAti 
thtongb the whole sisteriiood. 

"A moon-foced, gaping young cub," so his graudfather 
styled him> i¥ith whitish hair, falling into round, whity-blue 
eyes, uncouth manners, freckled skin, and an incapability of 
speaking English, — such was this princely Billy! Mr. and 
Mrs; Knolls had settled at Nuremberg, where Lord Hythe 
had bhtakied for him an excellent appointment in the royal 
stables, so that Billy's imorance of his mother tongue Was 
not so much his faUlt as his hiisfortune. 

Mr& Knolls described h^raelf as the ha{>piest of woman- 
kind. 

** We shall never forget our obligations to you, Mrs. MiAller- 
dnaii^ for jpvo|>osibg it, and Lord HytAiie fdr oMaiiiiilg 
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l^pQinlmetit for Knolls, and for making Agnes Uke it so 

^But I cannot la7 claim to that good. Agnes was wise 
eaottgh to like it without any making. I hear she wonders 
how SLpkj one can Eve in England if ^ey have the chance to 
lire abroad.'' 

*^ Yes, and when one reads of the fearfhl goin^ on in those 
parts, I am amassed at her. I certainly don't Wish Agnes to 
get into any danger ; but I do hope she will stidc where she 
IS, let her be erer so frightened. We cannot have any more 
(Aildren like that dreadful Billy coming over here, and mixing 
wHh the little Beanmes. There is no saying what horrible 
things he may be rejieating with thai gibberish language 
of his." 

^ We n<me of ns understand him, so we must hope they 
will get no harm." 

As for dear Lady Joyce, she was just going down that 
hill which can never be climbed twice But she had plenty 
ojf nurses There was always a little pale, meek thing called 
Cator, hovering about her; and she had a protegiiy whose 
promise as a future artist she was never weary of foretelling. 

** Take very great care of l^ose drawings, dear Mrs. Mal- 
lerdean. Some of these days they will be sought for as hid- 
den treasure, and you will be envied as the possessor of so 
many of the earliest effi>rts of the celebrated artist, Cator.'^ 

What had become of the Cator papa and mamma ? I never 
distinctly heard. Of Adrian Levassue I heard too often. 
A more consistent beggar, I suppose, never existed. It did 
not appear to signify what he undertook to do, where he 
s^tled, or how much was done to start him in some fresh 
scheme, tlAe after time ; he always reappeared upon the scene 
in a more woe-rbegone state than he was lifted out of before. 

I conclude he troubled the Duke of Ardraore quite as much 
as he did me; but not being on speaking, terras with his 
grace, I could not vouch for it with certainty. 

That nobleman took his revenge. It was, like himself; a 
very poor one, and recoiled to his own disadvantage. 

Within six months after his interview with me, the world 
of Mallerdean heard the news of the Duke of Ardmore's 
intended marriage. 

Who was to be the Dnchess of Ardmore, sent that world 
into paroxysms of curiosity. 

Itr is alWay« a disadvantage to a county to have a lai^e 
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house withont a mistress; and when it comes to be a duca] 
establishment without a duchess, the whole neighborhood 
feels aggrieved. Thus the news that this serious evil was 
about to be remedied, and the whole county was to be made 
happy and exulting by the possession of a duchess, sent 
everybody to every other body to discuss the matter, and to 
congratulate each other. 

But by and by whispers crept about, which seemed to 
insinuate we were threatened with a duchess with whom, 
perchance, we might scarcely like to claim acquaintance. 

Was it the Countess Harmann ? No. Methought I should 
have been glad had it been so. But we knew she was not to 
be duchess. We had heard of her a little, but that little was 
too much. 

The county races were about to take place. As became 
ns, we had filled Mallerdean with company for the occasion — 
some magnates from London, as was proper, that our county 
neighbors might see some of those mighty people who ruled 
the world, either of politics or fashion, and on seeing them, 
wonder they were so little different from themselves. Some 
of my married sisters came to me, and we had Hythe and 
Marblette, to whom I had lent Dulce Domum for six mouths. 
Marblette was so provoking as not to keep pace with me in 
point of age. She looked as young and as lovely as when 
first she married. To be sure, she was scarcely thirty — a 
very pretty age for English women. 

We were, altogether, a goodly company to shine forth at 
the races. There was the Mallerdean barouche, with its four 
grays, the bewigged old coachman driving, and two outriders. 
Then followed the Lanton coach, four bays, also driven. 
Afterwards the Mallerdean chariot, with its four gtays. On 
these were two postilions. This was followed by a mail- 
phaeton, driven by Lord Hythe, with a very handsome pair 
of black mares in it, famous for trotting. Afterwards my 
pony carnage. 

The trumpeters had never carried their trumpets, nor an- 
nounced our arrival on the race-course, since there had been 
no master at Mallerdean. . We went there in state, as became 
the dignity of the house, but we took our places in silence, as 
was the fitting etiquette of our sex. 

But we are not at the races yet. I must first tell about 
the Duke of Ardmore's marriage. 

As the time approached, and it became generally under- 
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fttood ^nX tb^ dttke iiatended to present his bride to the 
county At tne Fstees, a^d at the bail afterwardlSy t&e ea^oite^ 
ment ^as prodi^ous. 

Old Lord aod Lady HaTpendale took the tvqable to 6ome 
all the way to Mallerdean to hold a eonsultation about it. 
The. Grams came also, by appointment, and many others 
besides. 

^I mifftrast the duke," said one* ^If the future duchess 
be a proper person to present to the oounty, why don't we 
hear her name ? " 

^ He means to marry some on^ of a doubtful sort, and to 
bring her suddenly down to the raees^ to ^^rce the county to 
acknowledge her before they know who she is." 

^ I came through Mallerdean on purpose, and found, from 
George himself^ that all the carriages are being doi^e up. 
Mi^ifioent harness has come from town, with strawb^ry- 
leaves emblazoned on every Spare inch of leather, and teams 
of such splendid carriage^horses have passed through on 
their way to Ardmore, the liku has not been seen in this 
county for years, if at all." 

^ It is a Very awkward position for you, my dear Dulce, as 
^ Queen of the County,' aiid no mhle protector to stand hf 
you," said Lady Harpendale. 

^ O, don't fear, Mrs. Msdlerdean; if we 6nd she is not what 
we should like, we will back you up,^ exclaimed Lord Oram. 

"But how am I to discover if she is what you fear? I 
lihall not be able to tell from her &ce if she ought to be 
recognized, tor none of us would wish to judge her merely 
by her appearance. If she is counterfeit (we know enough 
of the duke to be sure she is neither old nor ugly) -r: if she 
is more, of quite the lower orders, still, being respectable, 
we have no right to withhold the welcome of the county 
from her." 

^ Pooh ! pooh, Dulce," said Lady Lanton ; ^ nobody no- 
ticed Mr. Carter when he married his cook; why should we 
notice Moffat's wife, though she is a duchess ? " 

^ Mr. Carter's wife had- lost her character, Emma ; we all 
admire and esteem Lady Joyce. I am almost inclined to 
pity this unknown duchess, fbr I feel certain that, if her hus- 
band brings her down here suddenly amongst us, she will be 
very little prepared for the ordeal that is before her, apd he^ 
probably, will not tell her anything about it. It is obvious 
that there must be something to make us fear in the matter, 
31* 
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for none of the public papers, and apparently none of his 
own people at Ardmore, are able to say who she is." 

" Edgar is to be at home to-morrow night, Mrs. Mallerdean," 
said Lord Harpendale, " and he will bring us the latest news 
from the clubs. Something must have oozed out about her 
there, or I am much mistaken." 

** I will drive over the following day to hear it Anxious 
as we all are to have no one thrust upon us whose acquaint- 
ance we should blush to own, still I feel sure no one wishes 
to hurt unnecessarily the feelings of so young a bride. To 
be married to-day, and appear in public to-morrow, which 
appears to be the duke's design, makes her an object of com- 
passion to me." 

'* Remember your duties as queen, Dulce," said Lady Lan- 
ton again, /^ and don't let your bump of benevolence inflict 
upon us the acquaintance of an improper woman, though she 
may come in the guise of a duchess." 

And Emma tried to look severely upon me ; but, as was 
her wont, she finished by kissing me heartily, and calling me 
" dear thing ! " 

I went over to Harpendale, as I had appointed. Lady 
Lanton did not accompany me ; she was already beginning 
to suffer from the first symptoms of the illness that eventu- 
ally killed her. A weakness in the chest made a long drive 
in an east wind very unfit for her. Besides, she was bent 
upon keeping herself perfectly strong and well for the great 
battle that was impending over us. I did not feel justified 
in telling any one of the superior knowledge I possessed of 
the duke's mtentions, contained in his threat to me. It 
seemed in so important a matter to be much better that the 
Mallerdean world should act upon their own responsibility, 
than from any hint they might receive from me. This left 
me free. 

Mr. Plumetts brought down news which confirmed all our 
worst suspicions. It was reported in the clubs, that the duke 
had gone to some notorious house, and offered to make the 
prettiest girl in it Duchess of Ardmore. It was not likely 
that he had been refused. 

The question was now mooted, whether, if this report 
proved true, the insult intended for the county ought to be . 
met by its queen. It seemed a question that the gentlemen 
of the county alone could deal with, 

^ For Heaven's sake, my dear Mrs. Mallerdean," said Lady 
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Harpendale, taking me aside, ** insist upon your prerogatives. 
It is a woman we are about to put down, and a woman alone 
should do it. If we leave it to the men, of course it must 
end in duels and bloodshed. Not a household will be safe." 

** I have no opinion of the duke's valor," said I ; ** but, at 
the same time, if it be the wish of the ladies of the county 
that I should resent this insult for *them, I am willing to 
do so." 

" No one can do it better, I feel sure." 

"It is absolutely necessary that I should know the name 
of the person he marries, and ascertain beyond all doubt 
who and what she really is." 

" Good Lord ! my dear," interrupted Mrs. Plumetts, who 
was a strong-minded woman, " look upon her as not married 
at all. That is what I advise." 

" He may introduce a fictitious wife to us," observed Lady 
Harpendale. 

" It is so necessary that I should be certain of all this. If 
he desires to make us look foolish, yon may rest assured he 
will have more than one way of doing so. Supposing I 
regarded her as not married, and it is proved that she is mar- 
ried, I should have to apologize. This he would like. Then, 
again, if I am not certified that she is this person Mr: Plum- 
etts describes, I am in a still worse condition ; I shall insult 
an honest woman." 

"All you say ift very true, and I cannot help feeling very 
much for you, my dear," said Lady Harpendale; "still, if you 
are not equal to the occasion, who is ? We shall have to fall 
back upon the gentlemen." 

"We have five days left before the ball; we can easily 
avoid any introduction or recognition on the race-course, as 
we can each sit in our own carriage, and refrain from visiting 
the grand stand. There is nothing remarkable in this, as we 
have done so before. I fancy he will make no attempt to 
introduce her, until, as is customary, any new-comer into the 
county is brought up and formally introduced to the queen 
at the ball. He will then think that none of the ladies of 
the county can escape." 

"It may be as* you say; but the whole thing makes me 
terribly nervous. I think, my dear Dulce, you must not 
count on seeing me." 

"You might appear for half an hour, dear Lady Harpen- 
dale ; he may construe your absence into a bias on his side." 
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" Good Lord I mammai'' broke in the impukive Mi^, $^lilin'- 
ettSi '^yoa mast go — the whole county must gO| and supf^rt 
their queen." 

So, like many a meeting before, and many a one sinp^, W9 
disoussed the matter to little purpose. As \ was (irhring 
home I recollected that Mrs. Arcoti poor Mary's mother, ha4 
a sister livine in London, and in the very street which Mrt 
Plumetts had mentioned as the one where the houBe was 
situated from whence the duke was reported to h^v§ clipsen 
his bride. 

Feeling the importance of time, I ordered V^y hqirse^ an4 
with my uttle son for a companion, we rode up tl^at eyening 
to Yeoman Afilcs* for Mrs. Arcot had lived with him as 
housekeeper since her daughter's death. 



THE DUKE'S RSV^NGE, 

Mb, Milbs had continued, as yei^rs went on, to deyot^ 
himself to me and mip^ with the utmost oonstapcy and affeo? 
tion. So eager was he to oblige, that, upon hearing my 
dilemma, he insisted upon sending Mrs. Areot to London at 
his own charge, and made her bustle ofP, to get ?eady, pre? 
paring to drive her down himself to meet the night mailt 
This went through Mallerdean about ha]f pafit eight v^ 
the evening) and arrived in London soon after five i|X the 
morning. 

Miles was half inclined to go himself; but said he,--- 

^^ I don't know how it be, but if I wants a nice business 
done quietly, I always gets a woman to do it. Men ain't of 
po account when a thing's tipklish." 

Which this undoubtedly was. 

We were late in getting home, but Emma was well satis- 
fied with our activity and arrangements. 

Mrs. Arcot, on her return, was to take a •coach from Mal- 
lerdean, and drive straight up to us at the house, from whence 
we engaged to send her home. 

She had not returned when we Qct off with that grand 
oavalcadQ tp the first day's races. 
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Such was the commotion of the public mind, that none of 
us paid much attention to the races until it because certain 
that no equipages from Ardmore appeared on the course. 

When I arrived at home I found Mrs. Arcot waiting my 
return. 

This was her tale, which I repeat with only a spripkling 
of Mrs. Arcot's idioms and homely remarks : — 

*' She arrived at her sister's house in due time, and satisfy- 
ing her as to the cause of her sudden appearance, they both 
engagedi at once in the endeavor to obtain the necessary 
information. The sister knew for certain the house bore the 
worst character. To use her own phrase, 'No respectable 
body ever went inside it, and none ever came out who wasn't 
the worse.' Mrs. Arcot watched incessantly the whole of 
one day, and saw the Duke of Ardmore drive up to the door 
and go in. But it being in the gloom of the evening, to 
make sure, she did, as she said, violence to her feelings, and 
went and rung at the door-bell. When it was answered she 
asked to see the Duke of Ardmore. The servant was star- 
tled, and asked how she knew he was there. 

" ' I saw him drive by and enter the house, and being in 
London on a matter of business concerning a nephew who 
wants to get into the post-office, I thought bold to ask his 
grace's influence. My name is Arcot. He will know it.' 

" ' Wait here, and I will go and see.' 

" Presently she returned, and said, laughing, — 

" * He knew the name well enough, but he could not be 
bored then by business.' 

« ' Well, perhaps not,' answered Mi's. Arcot ; * she was veiy 
sorry she had disturbed him, as perhaps he was with his 
bride. She had seen in the public papers he was married, or 
going to be.' 

" ' Not married yet,' said the maid, laughing ; ' and it's odds 
if he will be. But if you are cunous on the matter, go to 
that church yonder to-morrow morning at seven o'clock ; then 
you'll know for certain.' 

"'Thank you, ma'am,' says Mrs. Arcot. 'I hope she is a 
nice lady. They are particular folks down in our county, 
and set great store by manners and birth.' 

"'As for manners,' answered the maid, 'Lucy Kent has 
been having a deal o' tutoring ; but as for birth, that won't 
magnify when she's a duchess/ 

So Lucy Kent was the name ; and that Mrs. Arcot might 
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be oeitain of her oharaoter, she made inquiries te one direc- 
tion, and her sister in another, and discovered quite e&oagk 
of Lucy Kent to make our course clear. She was described 
as a pretty, fair girl, genteel*looking and slim, but move hold 
and depraved than she dared to describe. Mrs. Arcot took 
good care to be not only at the ehnrob) but in it. It was 
opened very early — "By reason," said the clerk, ^that the 
gentleman who was to be married would have no ftuss. He 
had orders not to let two people in at a time.^ Mrs. Afcot 
was admitted, upon the snppontion.she was one of the hndsd 
party. 

" They do tell me as he is a dook," said the ckrk; ^bot I 
am thinking that's a lark of the girls^ They is tip to any- 
thing, is they girls out of that house. As if a dook would 
get up at seven to be married 1 " 

8he saw the marriage take place. The girl^ or bride^ wsfS 
just what had been described to her. Mrs. Arcot was in^ 
clined to weep over her, as bearing some slight resemblance 
to her dear Mary. But she lost that impression the moment 
the ceremony was over. 8he had placed herself near tite 
door, rather out of s^ht. They were too much engs^ed in 
talking to notice her. She heard him say, — 

^Now, Lu, if you don't aot your piurt well, and hoM f&ast 
own, I'll divorce you I " • 

Her answer took away Mrs. Arcot^ breath. The likeness 
to her Mary instantly yamshed. Never had she heard su6h 
words proceed finom the month of a woman. 

They left the church door in a hired carriage ; but she was 
told that four miles oat of town the duk^s own carriage 
would be waiting, and that relays of horses were ordered to 
be in readiness all along the road to Ardmore, as he was 
going to introduce his bride at a grand county ball lirhich 
was to be given the very next night, when all the gi^at peo- 
ple of the county would be present. 

Mrs. Arcot, having lost the mail coach for that day> em*- 
ployed her time in getting further information ; and as the 
tongues of the people in the bride's last home had been 
pretty well loosened by that time, sh^ obtained every par- 
ticular we could wish oonoemtng the antecedents of Lucy 
Kent. 

We now arranged that the duke's first rebuff must be 
given by the queen on the following night at the ball j and 
if this had no eifect npcm him and his newly-made dtiebess, 
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she ahd the ladies sbould retire, and the gentlemen coiai« 
forward and settle the afeir as they thought best. I proM- 
us&d Lady HarpendiaSe this shoirM not happen unkss the 
f d^e pushed matters to extremities. 

Attiotog her own class this Luey Kent^ now du-chess of Ard- 
moi'es had ruted with powerftil sViiay, by the riglit of a bold 
manner and an unabashed tongue. But I expected she Would 
scarcely undi^rgo the ordeal of fii^ding herself in the company 
of la(M<es and g^entlemeci of character and position with the 
same (efilhoBtery. 

I had scarcely taken my seat at the upper end of the bail^ 
roOna, with all the principal ladies of the county seated on 
tiieir sofas, the chief noblfertien and gentlemen standing by 
them, when We hteard a floiirish of trumpets sound, which 
was hot usual at tho ball. At this moment a spirit of com- 
passion took possession of me for this unfortunate victim of 
a bad man^s iil temper, while at tlite same time a glow of 
indignation flushed my face at the possibility of a conteiition 
between her and me. Thus did two opposite feeiings of our 
nature assail me ; but I had no time to think more of them, 
for the company parted on either side, and enabled me, ahd 
all who were at the upper end 6i the room, to see the Duko 
of Ardmore leading up a lady to greet ua - 

Certiatrtly she was a handsottie creatures, and would have 
been lovely if she had only let nature speak for her; but she 
had dressed herself in a di^ss of extravagant gaudiness, made 
in the extremity of fashion. She Was coveted with several 
Sl6ts of difl^reilt jewel's, and as she advanced up the h)oiii 
i^e bridlied her neck fk)i^ side to sid^e, and moved her hips 
and shoulders in a manner so affected and laughable, that 
shb lodked as though she were acting a burlesque part in 
a play. 

But I could see her ehieek ftushing and paling, whilst the 
great, glittering Ikta in her hand almost fell from her trem- 
bling fihgei^. 

"All these airs and affectations are put on," I thou-ght. 
**Poor wretch 1 she alt'eady flinches from the oitleak Her 
bold fepirit cowers before her judges. As «he sees these nobhs 
and stately groups looking at her in dead silence, she feels 
that the spirit of the place is too strong for her; the com* 
posed, calm looks of displeasure which meet her on every side 
abash her boldness. She has entered a charmed circle, where 
her loudest toties would not dismay those who heatd them, 
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nor her basest words rouse any other feeling than a stately- 
surprise. All the weapons which she had hitherto found so 
powerful she will not dare to use. She is already over^ 
awed at the aspect of women so different from any she ever 
encountered before ; or of the gentlemen who are here with 
their wives, daughters, and sisters, to protect them from 
insult." 

She was, no doubt, a woman of keen sagacity and ready 
wit. In the full flush of having been made a Duchess (we 
learned she had been clever enough to insist upon being 
a real duchess, as payment for the part she was called upon 
to act), her head had been a little turned ; she had thought 
she could carry all before her. She only recognized her real 
position when she was too far advanced to recede. 

Therefore, when her husband took her hand, and led her to 
me, saying, — 

" Madam, as Queen of the County, I introduce my wife, 
the Duchess of Ardmoi-e, to you, — " 

She was pale as death ; drops of perspiration were stand* 
ing on her brow. 

I rbse. My seat was a little raised from the floor, and 
bending down to her, without taking notice of the duke's in- 
troduction, I said, in a low tone, and gently, — 

^ I think, madam, she who was Lucy Kent ought not to be 
here." 

She looked up, scared, in my face. 

"Who cares for that?" exclaimed the duke, who over- 
heard me ; " she is now Duchess of Ardmore, and I claim 
for her the place to which her rank entitles her among this 
company." 

** Madam," said I, 'unheeding him, "let me beg you to 
withdraw." 

" My God ! no — speak to her — Lu — " 

" I km dashed ! " she murmured ; " take me away." 

Seeing that we should have no further trouble with her, I 
turned to her husband, and said, — 

" Am I to call the gentlemen to my aid, ray lord duke ; 
or will you permit the safer mediation of a woman to settle 
the matter of this insult which yoa have ofiered to the whole 
county?" 

" What do you mean ? " he exclaimed, flushing. 

" Your intentions have not been kept as quiet as you im- 
agined. We are aware of your design. In compassion k) yoar 
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newly-made duchess, the county permits me to make known 
to h^r the impossibility of her admittance into our society. 
I have now done so ; and she merits our gratitude for the 
readiness with which she has understood me. If you are not 
disposed to follow her example, the ladies will withdraw. And 
you cannot do a more obliging thing to the gentlemen pres- 
ent, than to give them an opportunity of resenting, the insult 
you have offered their wives and daughters." 

A shrill scream from the duchess prevented a reply from 
the duke. Seeing that she. was going into hysterics, 1 handed 
my salts to the Master of Ceremonies, and he, with the help 
of another gentleman, bore her out of the room, followed by 
her husband. 

Marblette asked Hythe's permission to go and offer her 
feminine succor^ and he not only assented to her request, but 
he accompanied her himself. 

She soon returned, saying that the duke had ordered the 
carriage, and had taken her home. Hythe added, that her 
shriek and hysterics were symptoms more of wisdom than of 
illness. They were well-timed, and, in fact, the only means 
of putting a speedy end to the scene. 

The ball then proceeded, though not with its usual spirit. 
.We were all more or less* affected by this extraordinary inci- 
dent, which only a madman or a villain could have conceived 
and carried out. * 

No one would talk upon any other subject. 

There was one day still to be spent on the race-course. It 
was generally the habit of the ladies of the county to assemble 
in great companies on the first day, to reserve themselves on 
the second, to be fresh for the ball ; so the second day was 
the real sporting period, and only attended by gentlemen. 
On the third day a little racing was only an excuse for the 
whole county to meet and talk over the ball. 

On this third day I prepared to fulfil this the last duty of 
the week. 

When we arrived there was a most gorgeous display of 
carriages from Ardmore, filled with a company that aston- 
ished us all. 

Such an amount of finery had never before blazed out all 
at once as we saw now. The new duchess being most con- 
spicuous in a purple velvet bonnet and ermine mantle. 

These carriages were all placed on the opposite side of the 
course to that generally appropriated to the gentry. I had 
32 
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not been half a& hour in my place, when a ragged urchin 
Ijrongiit tne the following note : — 

^ Mada^m : I wont ever tmbble yon, nor none of 1^ ladies. 
I know I am not titt. But I am manied, and I mene to be a 
^oode wife. Thank the lady who came oot to tne. She 
maid me see wot a lady should be. I can never ibrgett her, 
or you, maddam, spalan^ so gentlie. I think if I wont a 
firend, I mite hope she wul be won. 

" Your humble servant, 

^LucY Abdhobe.^ 

I was right in my conjecture that this young woman was 
shrewd and clever ; perhaps, I thought, possessed of some 
good impulses, never yet drawn forth. She* kept her word, 
and not only never mjruded upon us, but restrained her 
husband from doing so either. So thus ended the Duke 
of Ardmore's revenge. She was a better wife than he de- 
served. 



WINDING UP. 



Tjsk years had passed since Sir Brough's death, and I was 
now sitting by his wife's dying couch. 

She had been told that day of the probable termination of 
her illness. 

The only words she had spoken since were, — 

" Dulce, do not learve"me ! '* 

Now, as the evening drew on, and the fever rose, which 
nightly gave her a seonblance of renewed strength only to 
leave her weaker than before, she bade me come and sit close 
to her. 

"Dulce, do you remember once saying to me, 'Don't say 
such words; Peter will not like it'? I owe a peaceful death- 
bed to those words. I shall see Peter soon. I shall tell him 
how I have striven to be all that his sister ought to have been 
from the beginning. I shall tell him — or he may know it — I 
have seen you all along the desolate mourner you still are. 
Do not deny it. You smile, you ilangh, you enter with «ager- 
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ness into firesli emploTmeats^ bat still 70a are desolate^, and I 
shall tell Petev sa^ 

" He knows it." 

^ Well! He knows it. But I have more to tell Imiae. He 
has a B<m who bids &.ir to make the name of Mallerdean 
known beyond the circle in which we have hitherto mored, 
and this* is owing ^eatly to his mother." 

**^He was a chSd of the rarest promise.. Don't you re- 
member what was said of him by very high authority, and he 
only eight years old ?" 

^ I do^ and I think his own prophecy will come true-— h<^ 
will be Lord of Mallerdean." 

•* He must deserrs it " 

• I shall not Hre to see ifc Nineteen years old now I I 
will give him ten years more to win this honor.'^ 

^ I should wish him to marry^ and settle here^ so as to re- 
lieve me of the care of the estate; I have no heart to be 
here without — without you." 

•Thank you, Duloe; that you will miss me is very sweet 
to me. How sweet you can never know. Nor can you im- 
agine the calm and peace that have come over me since I have 
heard that I am to die. ! If I had not changed, how difierent 
all would have been! I should not have dared to meet 
Peter« I have been thinking so much of those early days 
when he first brought you home. I always admired you^ 
even when I hated you ; I eoudd not help it. That day that 
I raised my hand against you, and you caught me up, and 
carried me of^ I thcuf^t I had never seen anything so lovely 
as your flushed face, your iokperioas, disdainful air. Now, 
don't stop tne ; I like to recall all these things. You may 
think ifodd, but in ray heart I felt proud that you belonged 
to us. And a good deal of the love and admiration I gave 
Marblette and Lotty was for your sake — dear little Lotty, 
she is very constant in her hatred of men I I wish she and 
Buffy would take to each other ; but he seema aa little to 
care for the maidens as she for the young men. He loves no 
woman but his mother Hubbard. You don't know how 
prettjr you used to look in those days, with this ugly boy 
hanging about yom. Now, tell me — I should like to know 
as much as I can befi>re I go — whom do you wish Peter to 
marry — little Marblette? Well, I don't know; I scarcely 
like cousins to marry." 

" He will please himself you may be sure." 
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"Yes, just as his father did; who was not to be per- 
suaded into pledging himself to that unhappy Julia. Is she 
dead?^ 

"I think not She went to Ardmore, I understood, beg- 
ging, about three months ago." (She had been to me also.J 

**She was always extravagant and in debt," said Lady 
Lanton. **I have lent her large sums; but of course she 
knows better than to ask me now. How did she fiire in her 
begging expedition ? " 

" The duke, I heard, was bitter and hard, and drove her 
from the place ; but the duchess sent after her, and was very 
generous to her." 

« Fancy that Lucy Kent turning out such a fine character! 
Do you remember all that fuss we had about her coming to 
the Kace Ball, and the unpleasant duty you had to perform? 
I remember being in such a rage with the woman 1 Now, I 
am glad to hear good of her." 

" lou can hear nothing else. She was clever, and full of 
strong sense. I saw that at this verv ball. She tbought to 
brag out the matter, as she was used to do among her com- 
panions ; but the sight of the grand assembly of courteous- 
and high-bred ladies and gentlemen smote her at once with 
a sense of the tremendous difference between her and them. 
I should think she was naturally ambitious, and with a strong 
will; otherwise she would not have made the duke marry 
her. This ambition and will made her long to be in manner 
and habits equal with this fine assembly, as she was now their 
equal in rank. She could never hope to be admitted among 
them, because of her antecedents ; but the womanly wish to 
be like them for her own sake grew strong within her. Of 
course she was a long time about it, the more so as she had 
no ladies to associate with. The birth of her children was a 
still stronger motive. She went through all the regular 
drudgery of education for her own improvement. I wonder 
if she ever thinks of that scrawl she sent to me on the race- 
course, the day after the ball." 

"I dare say she does. She writes to Marblette — does she 
not?" 

" Yes ; and you never read anything so pretty, or in snch 
frood taste, as her letters. She will not ask advice of' me, 
because I am in the county; and she will never suffer any 
lady in it, she says, to be pained by even the speaking to 
her-rrftJ^d so far she is right. But Marblette living so much 
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abroad, she can the easier communicate with her, aiid j^eH not 
outrage the proprieties of society." 

" How does the dufee go on ? " 

(Lady' Lan ton held been in the south of France for thr^e 
^ears, so was not acquainted with all that had oocuired 
in her absence.) 

"Much the same. He would have broken the heart of a 
sensitive perdon long aga; but Lucy Kent, with her strong 
sense and firm will, and her ^ft of expr^dsing hei^elf forcibly, 
which she still retSaini^ has kept him s&fav within bounds that 
h^ is not absolutely disreputable. He is getting old now, or, 
at aU events, agedy and her empire over hinv increases every 
day.' He seetna to be prOud of his' (^ildren. They are a 
handsome,/ strdng^ and healthy set*'— which advantages they 
owe to their mother; for the Ardmor6s have always been a 
poor,, sickly i^ace^ no son e^er inheriting direct after the 
fether." 

<* That Femiikdsi m^* of a cruel speech I once made, Dulce, 
either to you or tO'yionr ^Either. I said that ^no Mallerdiaan 
ever lived three years at the same time with his heir.' It was 
ihtenifely Wicked of me to say this,, and may make you* un- 
happy at some future diav." 

^ I have not the least idea* that it will ; I feel no uneasiness 
about it." 

"Thank God for that! Perhaps in Hisr mercy — fo^ the 
sake of all youi* piou^ resignation, your never-Mling fortitude 
-«^ He may' remit the curse." 

"'Ameni^' 

"Do you' ever remember feeling wicked, Dulce ?" 

"As a" child; i Was passionajbe and impetuous. I was some-* 
t^in^ lik« the old»M»n5. Mallerdean, whose character, written 
by herself, I read to you the other day." 

"She said, if I remember right, that she distinctly remem- 
bered ffeellng' the 'something, of her soul.' Now, I never 
thought once up^on- 1*e matter, or had, what I may call, a 
pious, religious thought, until you' said, 'Don't say that; Peter 
will not like it.^" 

, "It was then that ydtt realised the 'something of your 
soul.' " 

"Ii should like to know what your early thoughts were, as 
a child." 

"T have written down my 'earliest recollections,' and will 
read them to yon if you desire it." 
32* 
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^ I tshall like it : I wish to know how that mind was mould- 
ed, that heart tutored to become what you are." 

It was in conversation such as this, that she, whom I had 
almost cursed as mine enemy, spent with me her last days 
on earth. 

I much wished to send for Buffy. But his mother would 
not hear of it for some time. 

^ He does not care for me," s^d she ; ^and I do not wonder 
that he does not. I have not been a good mother to him 
ever. I want you, and you only, with me." 

I really wanted Buffy's help and counsel, and I thought it 
right he should see his mother before she died. So I wrote to 
summon him ; and he was in the house some days before she 
knew of it. When she did, she was glad ; and it was a com- 
fort to both to spend those last days together. 

Like all such illnesses, death came when I least expected 
it. She had been so much better that Buffy had carried her 
into that little sitting-room so memorable always both to her 
and to me. She had lived in my room for some months, as I 
was her sole nurse at night. 

^ I shall die here, Buffy," she said ; ^ and it is fit I should, 
with my eyes fixed on that escritoire." 

Neither she nor I had ever uttered Peter's name ; and Bufiy 
tried to cheer her, saying, scoldingly, — 

" I shall carry you back if you are not pretty behaved." 

" Pretty behaved," she whispered to herself -r- " pretty be- 
haved — ah. Peter, are you near ? — do you think that now 
I am pretty behaved?" and then she seemed to doze. We 
watched her for half an hour, when suddenly she half rose ; 
she smiled — it was an eager, joyful, yet half-anxious smile. 

" Dulce, Dulce," she murmured, " he is coming ; he is 
here ! — Peter, Dulce ! " And she was gone. 

We laid the sister by the brother. 

It was six weeks after this, that, passing over Mallerdean 
bridge in the carriage, — no one fortunately in it but myself 
and the two servants on the box, — a large timber wagon, 
carelessly driven, struck the carriage with so much force that 
it was tilted over the parapet, and we all fell into the canal. 

This canal was the one designed and formed by Peter, and 
to which the town of Mallerdean owed so much of its pros- 
perity. 

It had nearly been ray grave. I was quite insensible when 
taken out of the water, and was carried to Dulce Domum^ as 
77earer than Mallerdean. 
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It was then that I became aware how iniich I owed my 
firiends and neighbors for their love and kindness to me. 

" Ah, my dear mother Hubbard ! " said BufFy, who had at 
this juncture come in to hear me read, as far as I had gone, 
in these memorials — ^ what a commotion there was about 
this accident! Every face expressed the greatest consterna- 
tion. The populace broke up the wagon into shivers; the 
two wagoners had to hide in mortal fear for their lives ; 
prayers were put up in the churches ; the roads were worn 
with the track of carriages full of anxious inquirers; and that 
person, that lady, who was passing by at the time, and who 
brought you home, and to whose judicious management, it was 
said you owed your life, she suddenly disappeared when 
Lady Hythe and the others flocked round to nurse you — a 
fair, portly woman — not quite, not altogether a lady either." 

" Did you not know that she was the Lucy Kent of former 
days, the Duchess of Ardmore now ? I did not recognize her 
until she was leaving me. When I first became conscious, I 
perceived this kind, anxious face bending over me, and had a 
perception that I had seen it before. Still more did I feel 
sure that such ready wit, such judicious orders, emanated 
from some friend; but it was only as she left me that I dis- 
covered who she was. She had taken my hand and kissed it. 
I drew her towards me as well as my strength permitted, 
and said — 

*' ' Let me kiss your kind face, for I feel as if I owe my life 
to your skill.' 

" She whispered — 

" 'No, madam, you must not kiss the cheek of Lucy Kent.' 

" ' But I will,' I said ; ' and I shall feel I have kissed a good 
woman.' 

" So we kissed and parted. And the next time I saw her, 
Buffy, was when her son came of age, and at her own house." 

" Yes ; I think that business rather well managed. Her son 
was spirited enough to give no entertainment on that occa- 
sion unless his mother acted as Mistress of the Ceremonies. 
(Old ' Moppet ' had been dead some time ; no loss to anybody, 
but his absence a great. relief.) The young duke came and 
consulted that mother-worshipper, your son. He knew Peter 
would be on his side. So then Peter went round and talked 
the matter over with all the gentlemen, who in turn consulted 
all their wives; and they all came in a body to you — Lady 
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Harpendale, that Btrong-minded Mrs. PluDlette of (dTm&t d^ys, 
at their head. And it was decided that there should be a geil- 
eral leaving of cards at Ardmore, on the duchess, by way of 
intimation that ^bygones were bygones.'" 

^Nay, Buffy, that her own worthy conduct* had com- 
pelled us to forget the past.'' 

^Pooh!' pooh! mother Hubbard, you might have fought 
so, having no dieiughters to marly ; but my Xady Harpendale . 
let out her reasons in the most palpable mauner. Said she, 
'It is better to put up with die mother, Sir Brought ihAA to 
let the dake marry beneath him. I hear he is an inesti*- 
mable young man. She thought me rather 'inestimable,' too^ 
though not of course so superexcellent as' his young' grace; 
And did you notice,, mother, she was more than civil, indeed 
she was absolutely fhwningy to the whilom Lucy Kent?" 

^ Yes ; but she* did not succeed in mating one <^ bsi^ 
daughters with her son." 

" What a sad world this is, mother Hubbard! " 

''Why do you thiuk it so much sadder to-day thauyesteiv 
day, Buffy?" 

"Was I in good spirits yesterday, mother? " 

"Yes^Bufl^; you said you had never felt- mortf jolly in- 
your life." 

"Then I am going to have a fit of the gout. That is oner 
of the most certain signs of an incipient attack, to feel ex- 
tremely jolly and well beforehand. Go on with these reminis*- 
cences,. mother Hubbard,. while I step up stairs And tiake my 
usual doze ; after which I must walk for half an hour." 

Go on ! How was I to gO on? What was there to tell 
now, but to record,, one after another; the deaths Of those who 
have been so often mentioned in these pages? A mournfti! 
obit)uary^^ a speaking graveyard;, for the eventful periods of 
rtiy life were over: I did not live again at Mailerdean after 
my accident, for my injuries were very severe ; amongst other 
things, ray hip-bone was dislocated, and I was Ibng kept a 
prisoner on my couch. It was during this period that my 
son dedded to alter, or rather to rebuild, the greater part. of 
Mailerdean House. Its long rooms, .narrow passages, numer- 
ous vestibules and halls, had been at all times cold and in- 
convenient. The taste for building was just coming in. I 
think my son was glad to remove from my sight that fatal 
tower: yet it "Was not taken down. The site of the- houfie^ 
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was removed a few hundred yards, so as to command a long 
and sweeping view of the fine park scenery, stretching far 
away into beautiful vistas. 

The front of the new house was due south; the style was 
the old Norman. By that I knew my son did not mean to 
do away with the old tower — the monument of the family 
antiquity — the gravestone of his father. But it was left 
standing apart ; it formed the connecting-link between the 
house and the stables. Thus I never bad occasion to go 
again beneath its portal. 

"Have you writ no more than that, mother Hubbard? I 
have been absent a good half hour," said Buffy, on his return. 

"What more have I to say? My history is melancholy 
enough ; and the rest can only be a list of deaths." 

" Why, you haven't married Peter yet. You can say a lot 
upon the disappointment he gave you ; how, after being a 
model son, and regarding the word devotion as the sole word 
in the dictionary to express what he felt about his mother, he 
suddenly upset all your plans, and absolutely never married 
little Marblette." 

"That, Buffy, was easily forgiven, since he married her 
sister Dulce." 

" Then there is the marriage of my brothers Bob and Billy. 
Of the former, the less said about it the better ; and I don't 
care, either, to* mention the other. Mrs. Billy reminds me 
sometimes of what her mother was, as Mrs. Plumetts — she 
is strong-minded. iTou have said nothing at all about how 
Peter became my Lord of Mallerdean." 

"That was a matter of course. In the history of his 
country will be found the history of the Lord of Mallerdean. 
The spread of Liberalism, as it is now called, was prodigious, 
when men discovered that ' progress,' and not ' annihilation,' 
was their object. I have always wondered why it was con- 
sidered dangerous to the Crown, to the Church, and the State, 
to advocate Whig principles." 

" There are a set of people in the world who love to * let 
well alone.' In these days that is impossible ; but really, we 
are going so fast, that, upon my word, mother Hubbard, my 
head is in such a state of confusion with the rapidity with 
which events revolve about me, that I am not sure what I 
am — whether a Whig, a Tory, a Radical, a Liberal, or a Pro- 
tectionist. I am inclined to think I am every one of them." 
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^ Well, BaffjTy you and I have about done wHh poKties. 
We took our first taste of canvaBsmg together— -we shidl 
never take another." 

^ Bless my heaart I — I langh to this day when I remember 
that affair. I wouldn't mind having it all over again." 

^ No, no, Buffy ; Heaven forbid that I should live my li& 
over again ! It is almost done now ; and I am grateful for 
the peace and happmess of the last fifty years. I was thirty*^ 
Bine years old when I was so nearly drowned in the ciuial, 
and was taken to Dulce Domum ; and here I ha(ve lived ever 
since, and I am now eighty-eight years of age." 

^And very strong and hearty too; yon know we have 
promised eadi other to see out a handred." 

«* Not for the world, dear Buffy ! To me it would be most 
painful to become that saddest of all sights-^ a dotard, half 
Dlind, wholly deal^ helpless, more feeble in mmd than in body." 

'^ In trutby mother Hubbard,. -the vanity that ought to have 
been yours when young has assailed you in old age. You 
can't bear to be a»3rthing but our darling, our pride^ our 
queen still." 

" I have resigned that office long ago." 

"But no one accepted the resignation. You are still 
* Queen of the County, because no one reigns in your stead." 

" That is because society is so very different now from 
what it was in my day." 

** Yes ; when I think of that time, then I am a Tory." 

** As I said once before, Buffy, we are not bound down by 
useless ceremonies and obsolete fashions." 

" The relief makes me acknowledge myself a Radical." 

" At the same time, Buffy, we did things grandly in those 
days — such state ! such dignity ! " 

*^ Yes ; the remembrance m^es me swear myself a Con- 
servative." 

" You seem to me ready to swear anything this morning." 

" It is the effect of the coming fit of gout. Here is my 
Lord ! Has he not been down here already to-day?" 

"Yes; he came at his usual hour, and brought me my 
flowers to adorn my breakfast-table." 

" He neyer omits that. Here is the second Peter, too, and 
lo! — the third! Something is impending; they have all 
solemnly seated themselves on the terrace wall. By the by, 
mother Hubbardi, that is a thing you have forgotten. — tke 
failure of the curse." 
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^ Yo«r mother was rigfet ; it hag departed." 

" No need to tell me, when I see three grown-up Peters 
before me ! There is my Lord of Mallerdeaii ; you were 
twenty years old just after he was ^orn ; therefore, my Lord 
of Mallerdean, you are now (hide it though you may) sixty- 
eight years o^ld — you wear your years well, my good boy; 
and you, Peter tlie seeond, — looking up so affectionately, so 
proudly, into your father's face, notwithstanding his apparent 
determination to keep you out of your lawful rights these 
twenty years to come, — you must certainly be forty-ii ve ; 
and there is that handsome young Peter, about whom all the 
feminine world is raving, he is twenty-one — we have just 
celebrated his coming of age. I believe, upon my word, 
mother Hubbard, an idea has struck me, as I look down 
upon your three Peters — they seem to me to be hatching 
some scheme whidh will lead to presenting you with a fourth 
Peter. Yes ; my lord wears his benignant aspect ; Peter the 
second is glowing with delight ; and young Peter seems ready 
to throw himself into both their arms. Here they come. 
Now, mother Hubbard, prepare — you are going to be asked 
for your blessing. Give it, as becomes an old great-grandam 
— give it with a royal air; it is your last act as Queen of the 
County." 



POSTSCRIPT, 

WRITTEN BY SIR BROUGH LANTON. 

Well, she had her wish ; but she has left me here alone; 
'my work is over. There is her empty chair ; she is laid by 
the Peter she mourned so truly for sixty-seven yeai's — and 
Dulce Domum knows her no more. 

What a funeral we had ! It was not the concourse of rich 
and great, that gathered to pay her this last reflect, that 
moved us all so much, but the poor, the maimed, the halt, 
and the blind. Each had their meed of praise. 
" She looked on me," said one, " and I felt better." 
" She spoke to me," said another, " and I was happy." 
Her Yoioe had always been like m:asicy and after uncle P<e- 
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ter's death, it had a tone in it of such low, soft sweetness it 
penetrated to the heart. 

I wanted to lie down in the grave beside her; but I was 
bound to support cousin Peter. I dare say folks thought us 
two old fools. O, my mother Hubbard — are you really gone, 
from us? And going, too, without preparing us ! 

It is now ten days, only ten days ago, since she was seated 
there before me, in her usual health. She had been up to 
Mallerdean the day before to spend her ninetieth birthday. 
Gathered together to welcome her were one son, eight grand- 
children, and innumerable flocks of great-grandchildren. She 
was, as usual, the cynosure of all eyes, the blessing of all 
hearts. When her health was drank, my lord, pointing to 
her descendants, seventy-two in number, promised her the 
dignity of great-great-grandmother before a few months were 
over. She shook her head ; but she laid her dear old hand 
softly, caressingly, on the fair head of the expectant mother 
(she was pretty Lady Lucy More, and is granddaughter to 
her that was Lucy Kent). 

She shook her head ; I was angry with her for it. I whis- 
pered, "Mother Hubbard, don't be aggravating; your eyes 
are still bright, your hearing is good, your figure is as slim 
and upright as ever — you are not old at all! Looking at 
you by Lady Harpendale (Mrs. Plumetts as was), you're a 
frisky young creature ! ^' 

She smiled, — dear thing, she always smiled at me, — and 
said, " Dear Buffy, I am fond of warnings ; I have had mine ; 
God will crown my long life with this last mercy, and take 
me to my rest with my senses perfect." 

Why did I not ask her more ? 

Lord Mallerdean took her home, as he always did, himself 
in her chair, long ago lined with blue satin ; and he was at the 
cottage next morning, a little before his usual hour (though 
that was always before his breakfast), to entreat her not to 
rise too early after the fatigues of the day before. 

But she was already in the drawing-room, and spreading 
out on the table all her birthday gifts. 

" It is no fatigue to be so beloved, my son," she answered. 

That was a peculiarity in her. She never called him Peter, 
or, indeed, any of them, though she often said the word Peter ; 
but it was always in reference to him who was gone. And 
she had yet another habit. She never touched or used an 
umbrella. There was no crotchet or whim in this, for she 
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never mentioned the subject ; but the sight of one, or the 
contact, seemed to paralyze her ; she had the appearance of 
being suddenly mesmerized by an unseen influence ; and the 
awakening from it was distressing to witness. Thus we, who 
loved her, carefully guarded her from the shock. Neither 
time nor habit lessened the effect, and to the day of her 
death she never alluded to the feeling. 

Cousin Peter seemed pleased that morning to see her so 
well ; yet he had an anxious look. 

" Well, my son," she said, smiling, as he gazed in her. face. 

"Mother, you have a far-away look in your eyes that makes 
me anxious, and your fair old cheek is almost transparent." 

" It is time, my dear, that I should be gone. Not one of 
my contemporaries is alive now — not even my little child- 
sister Lotty." 

" You must not leave me, mother," said cousin Peter. 

And his voice was like her little child Peter's, and not that 
of the famous Lord of Mallerdean, who was feared, and hon- 
ored, and renowned in every known country. 

" I think it will not be long, my son. I have been dream- 
ing of my dear Marblette, now dead these ten years. I knew 
when Hythe died she could not outlive him. Well, I have 
been dreaming much of her. She appears to me in the dress 
and form of our girlish days, and she is always smiling, and 
beckoning me. I am pleased to think that perhaps I may be 
young there too — such as I was when Peter first saw me." 

" Mother, I know not how to live without you ! " 

" You know, my dear, that it is your love that has kept me 
here so long. Repeat to me the words of that song your 
granddaughter Marblette sung to me yesterday." 

" Home they brought her warrior dead ! 
She nor swooned nor uttered cry ; 
All her maidens, watching, said, 
* She must weep, or she will die.' 

" Then they praised him soft and low, 
Called him worthy to be loved, 
Truest friend and noblest foe ; 
Yet she neither spoke nor moved. 

*' Stole a maiden from her place, 
Lightly to the warrior stepped. 
Took the face-cloth from his face ; 
Yet she neither moved nor wept. 

33 
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** Rose a nune of ninety years, 
Set his child upon her knee, 
like summer tempests came her tears 
* Sweet my child, I'll live for thee ! ' 

^ Thanks, my son. You know I have lived for thee ; let me 
go now.** 

But he made her no reply. Three times that day came 
cousin Peter to the Cottage. I was like to make merry at 
his anxiety. 

When he came down the following morning, having been 
with her the last thing at night, he h^ no mother. She went 
away in the night. Her maid said she still slept, but we ran 
into her room. She slept — ay, forever ! Ah 1 mother, was 
your spirit too far gone to hear our cries? Were you so 
happy, as the soft smile on your lips told us," that you could 
not return even for one moment, just to give us your bless- 
ing ? Had you been gone long ? You did not die as mortals 
die, but you were translated. God sent his angels down, and 
they bore your spirit away in your sleep. You had suffered 
enough. The Almighty was satisfied. In the full possession 
of every faculty, with your mind clear and serene as ever, with 
but few symptoms of the great age to which you had attained 
about you. There was not a blemish on your person; your 
mind, your heart, as there never had been all your life long. 
You went to God as perfect as you came from himi, after serv- 
ing him for ninety years. 

So pure was your blood, illness had no power over your 
frame, accidents left no scars, and time seemed unable to 
wither you. And if this was the case with your body, how 
about the mind that governed this perfect body? — the heart 
that throbbed in it ? The mind working ever for the good of 
those arbund you. The heart healing and soothing the weak 
and weary. Who can remember in all these ninety years 
that you uttered a word we had wished unsaid ? Who is 
there in all the crowds who were so fortunate as to see you 
who does not think of you with delight ? You made your 
enemies love you, your voice persuaded the bad to become 
good, your words fell like balm. Your memory is blessed ! 



THB END. 
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